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LAWS RELATING TO THE WISCONSIN STATE 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



EXTRACT FROM CHAPTER 526, LAWS OF 1889. 

Section 5. And further, there shall be printed annually upon the 
approval and order of the commissioners of public printing, * * * 
seven thousand copies of the transactions of the Wisconsin State Horti- 
cultural Society, the same to embrace such abstracts of reports of 
county and other horticultural societies, and such matters pertaining 
to the horticultural interests of the state as shall be deemed important, 
provided that the whole number of printed pages shall not exceed two 
hundred. * * * Two thousand copies of each of said reports to be 
bound separately in cloth, all others singly in paper. 

Section 6. The reports provided for in the preceding section shall 
be distributed as follows, through the superintendent of public prop- 
erty: Fifteen copies to each member of the legislature, fifty copies to 
the State Horticultural Society, ten copies to each county agricultural 
society, and district industrial association, which embraces two or 
more counties and furnishes the State Agricultural Society a report 
of its proceedings, to each of the four societies named in the preceding 
section, fifty copies of each of the reports of the other three societies, 
twenty-five copies of each of the reports to the library of the state 
university; to the governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, 
state treasurer, attorney general, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, railroad commissioner and insurance commissioner, twenty- 
five copies each; to the state superintendent of agricultural institutes, 
fifty copies; to the superintendent of public property, commissionr of 
labor statistics, adjutant-general, quartermaster general, state board 
of health, each ten copies; to each public library in the state, two 
copies; to each state normal school, two copies; to each of the state 
charitable and penal institutions, one copy; and the remaining copies 
to the respective societies for distribution by their secretaries. 

Section 7. In no case shall the number of printed pages in any re- 
port provided for in the act exceed the maximum number specified, ex- 
cept upon written request of the officers submitting the same, and then 
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only upon previous written approval of a majority of the commission- 
ers of public printing, such application and approval to be filed with 
the secretary of state^ 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE; SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

Section 1459a, Statutes of 1898. 

Section 1459a. The executive committee of said society shall con- 
sist of the president, secretary and treasurer thereof, ad one member 
from each congressional district in the state, these to be chosen annu- 
ally by the county and local horticultural societies in the respective 
districts at such time and in such manner as the state society may 
prescribe. The executive committee may fix the time and place for 
holding the annual meeting of the state society, if the last meeting 
thereof failed to do so, and may call such meeting by giving at least 
thirty days' notice to each member; said committee may also fill all 
vacancies in the offices of the society, and if a member of such com- 
mittee is not elected from any congressional district the vacancy may 
be filled by a vote of two-thirds of the members of the society present 
at any regularly appointed meeting. The secretary of the society shall 
make, in October of each even numbered year, a report to the governor 
of the transactions thereof, including an itemized account of all moneys 
expended since the last report was made. 



No. 224, S.] [Published May 16, 1903. 

CHAPTER 259. 

AN ACT to amend section 1459 of the statutes of 1898 as amended by 
chapter 320 of the laws of 1901, relating to the state horticultural 
society and making an appropriation. 

The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in senate and assem- 
bly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Section 1459 of the statutes of 1898 as amended by chap- 
ter 320 of the laws of 1901 is hereby amended by striking out the 
words "twenty-two hundred and fifty dollars" where the same appear 
in said section 1459 as amended, and by inserting in lieu thereof the 
words "four thousand dollars," so that said section when so amended 
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shall read as follows: Section 1459. The Wisconsin state horticul- 
tural society is a body corporate by that name, with the general pow- 
ers and privileges of a corporation so far as applicable. It shall be 
the duty of the society to aid in the formation and maintenance of 
county and local horticultural societies, to promote the horticultural 
interests of the state by holding meetings for discussion thereof, by 
the collection and dissemination of information in regard to the culti- 
vation of fruits, flowers and trees adapted to the soil and climate of 
this state, and in other proper ways to advance the fruit and tree 
growing interests thereof; and for such purposes only it may take, 
hold and convey real and personal property, the former not exceeding 
five thousand dollars in value. For the purpose of aiding in the ac- 
complishment of such subjects the society shall be entitled to receive 
four thousand dollars annually from the state treasury, two hundred 
and fifty dollars of which shall be for the maintenance of experiment 
stations. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage and publication. 

Approved May 14, 1903. 



CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 



Note. — At a meeting of the Executive Committee Feb. 6, 1906, the 
following motion prevailed: "That the President appoint a committee 
of three to revise the Constitution and "By-Laws and to report on Friday 
(Feb. 10th), said revision when adopted by the Society to render null 
and void any motion, resolution or action previously enacted by the 
Society or Executive committee which may be contrary to the provisions 
of said revision as adopted." 

The committee appointed reported the following revision which was 
adopted by the Socity. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. This society shall be known as the Wisconsin State Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

Article II. Its object shall be the advancement of the art and sci- 
ence of horticulture throughout the state. 

Article III. Its members shall consist of annual members, paying 
an annual fee of one dollar, which also shall entitle the wife of such 
member to the privileges of full membership; of life members paying 
a fee of five dollars at one time; of honorary members, who shall be 
distinguished for merit in horticultural and kindred sciences, or who 
shall confer any particular benefit upon the society, and honorary 
annual members who may by vote, be invited to participate in the pro- 
ceedings of the society. 

Article IV. Its officers shall consist of a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and an Executive Committee, consisting of the 
foregoing officers and additional members, on? from each congressional 
district of the state, five of whim shall constitute a quorum at any of 
its meetings. All above officers, except Secretary, shall be elected by 
ballot, and shall hold office for one year thereafter, and until their suc- 
cessors are elected. The Secretary shall be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee at the annual meeting, after the election of officers, 
and shall hold office for one year thereafter or until his successor is 
appointed. 

Article V. The additional members of the Executive Committee may 
be elected by the local horticultural societies of their respective dis- 
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tricts in the following manner: Each of the county or local societies 
of the different districts shall, at a regular meeting, elect a delegate 
who shall have authority to cast the vote of said society; these dele- 
gates shall meet in convention at least 15 days previous to date of 
annual meeting of this society and vote by ballot for member of Execu- 
tive Committee; and if a member of such committee is not elected from 
any congressional district the vacancy may be filled by vote of two- 
thirds of the members present at the annual meeting. 

Article VI. The terms "County and local horticultural societies" 
shall include any organization that shall have for its sole object the ad- 
vancement of the interests of its members in the growing or sale of 
horticultural crops; provided, that such society acts by authority of a 
regularly adopted constitution and makes an annual report to the Sec- 
retary of the state society. 

Article VII. The society shall hold its annual meeting for the 
election of officers, exhibition of fruits and discussions, in Madison, 
commencing on the first Tuesday of February of each year and such 
other meetings and at such time and place as the Executive Committee 
may direct. 

Article VIII. The President, Treasurer, and Secretary shall consti- 
tute a Board of Managers which may conduct any business deemed 
necessary for the society in the absnce of the Executive Committee. 
All bills against the society must be audited by the Board of Managers 
before being paid. 

Article IX. This constitution, with the accompanying by-laws, may 
be amended at any regular meeting by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers present. 

BY-LAWS. 

I. The President shall preside at meetings, and, with the advice of 
the Secretary, call all meetings of the society, and have general super- 
vision of the affairs of the society, and shall deliver an annual address 
upon some subject connected with horticulture. 

II. The Vice-President shall act in the absence or disability of the 
President, and perform the duties of the chief officer. 

III. The Secretary shall attend to all the correspondence, shall 
record the proceedings of the society, preserve all papers belonging to 
the same, and superintend the publication of its reports. He shall 
also present a detailed report of the affairs of the society at its annual 
meeting. He shall also endeavor to secure reports from the various 
committees, and from local societies of the condition and progress of 
horticulture in the various districts of the state, and report the same 
to the society. He shall also be Superintendent of all Trial Orchards. 
It shall be the duty of the Secretary to make a report to the governor 
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of the state of the transactions of the society, according to the pro- 
visions of the statutes for state reports. 

IV. The Superintendent of Trial Orchards shall supervise the plant- 
ing and cultivation of the trial orchards and trial stations and shall 
exercise general control of the same, subject to the directions of the 
Trial Orchard Committee. 

V. The Treasurer shall keep an account of all moneys belonging 
to the society and disburse the same on the written order of the Presi- 
dent, countersigned by the Secretary, and shall make an annual report 
of the receipts and disbursements, and furnish the Secretary with a 
copy of the same on or before the first day of the annual meeting. 
The Treasurer elect shall, before entering upon the discharge of the 
duties of his office, give good and sufficient bonds for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties subject to the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

VI. The Executive Committee may manage all the affairs of the 
society and fill all vacancies in the board of officers; meetings of the 
committee may be called by the President, the Secretary or by the 
Secretary on written request of five members. 

VII. Regular meetings of the Board of Managers shall be held bi- 
monthly to audit accounts and transact other business; special meet- 
ings may be called by any member of the Board. 

VIII. The standing committees of this society shall be as follows: 
1st. Committee on Finance, consisting of three members. 

2d. Committee on Nomenclature and New Fruits, consisting of three 
members. 

3d. Committee on Trial Orchards and Trial Stations, consisting of 
three members, and such other committees as may be determined from 
time- to time to be necessary. Said committees to be appointed annu- 
ally by the President. 

IX. It shall be the duty of the Finance Committee to settle with the 
Treasurer and to examine and report upon all bills or claims against 
the society which may have been presented and referred to them. 

X. Tl^e Trial Orchard Committee shall have general control of the 
locating, planting and care of all trial orchards or trial stations, and 
shall visit collectively each orchard or station once each year or oftener 
if deemed necessary. Meetings of the committee may be called at any 
time by the President of the society or by the Superintendent of Trial 
Orchards. 
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TRIAL ORCHARDS. 

Wausau Marathon County 

Eagle River Vilas County 

Medf ord Taylor County 

Poplar Douglas County 



LISTS OF FRUITS RECOMMENDED FOR 
CULTURE IN WISCONSIN/ 



APPLES. 

Alexander, Avista, Astrachan (Red), Ben Davis, Dominion Winter, 
Fall Orange, Fameuse (Snow), Golden Russett, Haas, Hibernal, Liv- 
land (lowland) Raspberry, Longfield, Mcintosh, Mai in da, McMahan, 
Newell, Northwestern Greening, Oldenburg (Duchess), Patten Green- 
ing, Perry Russett, Pewaukee, Plumb Cider, Scott, Tolman (sweet), 
Utter, Wealthy, Westfield (Seek-no-further), Willow Twig, Windsor, 
Wolf River, Yellow Transparent. 

FIVE VARIETIES FOR FARM ORCHARD. 

Livland (Lowland), Raspberry, Northwestern Greening, Oldenburg 
(Duchess), Plumb Cider, Wealthy. 

CRABS. 
Hyslop, Lyman, Martha, Sweet Russett, Whitney. 

PLUMS. 

Of the three classes of plums commonly cultivated, viz., European, 
Japanese, and Native or American, the last named is the most reliable. 

NATIVE. 

Forest Garden, Hammer, Ocheeda, Quaker, Surprise, Wyant. 

* 

EUROPEAN. 
Lombard, Moore's Arctic, Reine Claude (Green-gage). 



♦The behavior of varieties of fruits is influneced very largely by environment. 
The conditions of soil, exposure and latitude over such an area as the state of 
Wisconsin vary greatly and no list can. be given that will prove satisfactory 
in all localities. The following provisional lists were prepared jointly by the 
Committee on Revision of Fruit Lists and the Secretary. Hardiness of plant 
and fruit bud has been the leading thought in the selection of varieties. 

The "Fruit Lists" which appeared/ in former volumes have been abandoned. 
For technical descriptions of varieties leading) to the identification of specimens 
the reader Is referred to the "Catalogue of Fruits," issued by the American 
Pomological Society. 
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JAPANESE. 
Abundance, Burbank, Red June. 

CHERRIES. 
Early Richmond, Montmorency. 

GRAPES. 

Brighton, Concord, Delaware, Diamond, Green Mountain, Moore's 
Early, Worden. 

BLACKBERRIES. 
Badger, (Ancient) Briton, Eldorado, Snyder. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Varieties starred have imperfect flowers and must not be planted 
alone. 

Bederwood, *Crescent, Clyde, Dunlap, Enchance, Gandy, Glen Mary, 
♦Haverland, Lovett, *Sample, Splendid, *Warfleld. 

TWO VARIETIES OF STRAWBERRIES FOR THE FARM GARDEN. 
Dunlap, *Wlarfield. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Black: Conrath, Gregg, Kansas. 
Red: Cuthbert, Loudon, Marlboro. 
Purple: Columbian. 

CURRANTS. 

Red: Red Dutch, Long Bunch Holland, Victoria. 
White: White Grape. 
Black. Lee's Prolific, Naples. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 
Downing. 

PEARS. 

On account of the prevalence of blight and winter killing, pears are 
not generally recommended for Wisconsin. Good crops are occasion- 
ally produced under favorable conditions, especially in the south- 
eastern part of the state. The following list includes both early and 
late varieties. List prepared by W. J. Moyle. 

Bartlett, Clapp Favorite, Early Bergamont, Flemish Beauty, Idaho. 

Kieffer, Lawson, Seckel, Sheldon, Vermont Beauty. 



TREES AND SHRUBS RECOMMENDED. 



EVERGREENS. 

Kor screens and windbreaks — Norway Spruce, White Spruce, White 
Pine. 

For hedges and screens for shearing — Norway Spruce, American Ar- 
bor Vitae, Red Cedar. 

For lawns — Norway Spruce for backgrounds. For groups — American 
Arbor. Vitae, Siberian Arbor Vitae, Red Cedar, White Spruce, Colorado 
Blue Spruce. 

For small lawns — Arbor Vitae, Savin Juniper, Mugho Pine. 



DECIDUOUS TREES. 

The more desirable ones are starred, and a further selection of five 
is indicated by double stars: 

♦♦American Elm, Box Elder, Black Cherry, Carolina Poplar, ♦♦Green 
Ash, ♦Hackberry, Honey Locust, Larch, ♦♦Linden, ♦♦Norway Maple, 
♦Scarlet Maple, ♦♦Silver Maple, ♦Sugar Maple, Scarlet Oak, ♦White 
Oak, White Ash. 



DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

This class includes smaller deciduous trees of more value for orna- 
ment than for shade or defense. 

Cut-leaved Weeping Birch, Tartarian Maple, Ginnala Maple, Ken- 
tucky Coffee Tree, Mountain Ash, Weeping Willow, Russian Mulberry. 

LIST OF SHRUBS RECOMMENDED.^ 

Scientific Name. Common Name. 

Beroeris vulgaris Common Barberry 

Beroeris vulgaris var. atropurpurea Purple-leaved Barberry 

Beroeris Thunbergii ., Thunberg's Barberry 

Corylus maxima var. purpurea Purple Filbert 

Diervilla florida Weigela (rose) 

Diervilla Candida Weigela (white) 

♦From Bulletin 106, Wisconsin Experiment Station, by F. Cranefleld. 



# 
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DiervUla hybrida var. Desboisii Desboi's Welgela 

Eleagnus argentea Silver Berry 

Euonymous Europaeus Strawberry Tree 

Hibiscus Syriacus Althea 

Hippophae rhamnoides Sea Buckthorn 

Hydrangea paniculata gr Garden Hydrangea 

Lonicera Ruprechtiana Ruprecht's Honeysuckle 

Lonicera Tartarica .y Tartarian Honeysuckle 

Ligustrv/m Amurense Amur Privet 

Moras alba var Tea's Weeping Mulberry 

Philadelphia coronarius Mock Orange 

Philadelphus coronarius var. aurea Golden Mock Orange 

Philadelphia inodorus Mock Orange, large 11. 

Pontentilla fruticosa Shrubby Cinque Foil 

Prunus nana Russian Almond 

Rhodotypos kerrioides Rhodotypos 

Rhus Cotinus Smoke Bush 

Ribes aureum Missouri Flowering Currant 

Robinia hispida Rose Acacia 

Rosa rugosa Japanese Rose 

Sambucus nigra var. aurea Golden Elder 

Spiraea Bumalda Bumalda Spiraea 

Spiraea Bumalda var Anthony Waterer Spiraea 

Spiraea Billardii Billard's Spiraea 

Spiraea Douglas si Douglas' Spiraea 

Spiraea Japonica Japanese Spiraea 

Spiraea salicifolia Meadow Sweet Spiraea 

Spiraea Van Houtte Van Houten's Spiraea 

Syringa Persica Persian Lilac 

Syringa villosa Chinese Lilac 

Syringa vulgaris Common Lilac 

Tamarix Pallasii Besv. {Tamarix Amurense Hort.) Amur Tamariz 

Viburnum Opulus vr. sterile Snowball 

ROSES. 

Hardy garden — Harrison Yellow, Persian Yellow, Madame Plantler. 

Twelve varieties hybrid perpetual — Paul Neyron, Mrs. J. H. Lalng, 
Gen. Jacqueminot, Dinsmore, Marshall P. Wilder, Coquette des 
Blanches, Earl of Dufferin, Jules de Margottin, Vick's Caprice, Magna 
Charta, Prince Camille de Rohan, General Washington. 

Moss roses — Perpetual White, Salet, Paul Fontine, Henry Martin. 

Climbers — Prairie Queen, Russel's Cottage, Seven Sisters, Gem of the 
Prairies, Crimson Rambler. 



Trees awd Shrubs Recommended. 



COMPARATIVE HEIGHT AT MATURITY OF DIFFERENT 

SHRUBS. 

The height at maturity of the different species must be considered 
when planting in groups or borders. This will depend so much upon 
their environment that it is difficult to give the height in feet that any 
species may be expected to attain. When different kinds are planted 
under like conditions it may be assumed that relative heights will be 
maintained. The following may serve as a partial guide in planting: 



Tall— 10 to 15 Feet. 



Barberry (Common) 
Barberry (Purple-leaved) 
Cornelian Cherry 
Golden Elder 
Honeysuckle, Fly 
Honeysuckle, Slender 
Honeysuckle, Tartarian 
Honeysuckle, Tartarian white 



Lilac, Common 

Lilac, Japanese 

Lilac, Jossika's 

Mock Orange 

Privet 

Sea Buckthorn 

Siberian pea tree (tall) 



Medium — 6 to 10 Feet. 



Crandall Currant 
Honeysuckle, Blue 
Japanese Rose 
Lilac, Chinese 
Purple Filbert 
Rose Acacia 
Russian Almond 
Siberian Pea tree (dwarf) 



Silver Berry 
Strawberry Tree 
Spiraea, Billiards 
Spiraea, Douglas 
Spiraea, Three-lobed 
Spiraea, Van Houten's 
Weeping Mulberry 
Weigelas 



Althea 

Barberry, Thunberg's 

Cinque Foil 

Honeysuckle, Albert's 

Hydrangea 

Rhodotypos 



Dwarf— 2 to 6 Feet. 

Spiraea, Anthony Waterer 
Spiraea, Ash-leaved (Sorbaria) 
Spiraea, Bumalda 
Spiraea, Japanese 
Spiraea, Meadow Sweet 
Spiraea, Plum-leaved 



PROCEEDINGS 



OF THE 



Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 



CONSISTING OF FOUR PARTS.* 



PART I. 



Summer Meeting 
Held at Lake Geneva, June 29, 30, 1905* 



MOENTNG SESSION, June 29. 

The meeting, was called! to order at 9 A. M. in the Opera 
House by the President, Dr. T. E. Loope. 

Mayor Davidson and Mr. Wheeler of Lake Geneva offered 
greeting to the Society assuring the members of a kind welcome 
both from the citizens of Lake Geneva and the summer residents. 

Eesponses by President Loope and Mr. Toola 

On motion of Mr. Marshall, Mayor Davidson and Mi. 
Wheeler were made honorary annual members of the Society. 

The first paper on the program was by Mr. Frank Ovenden, 
on Spring Flowering Bulbs. 

•Part I. Tapers and discussions at Summer meeting. 

Part II. Papers and discussions at Winter meeting, held at Madison Feb. 7, ' 

8, 9, 10, 1905. ! 

Part III. Reports from local societies, reports of delegates, etc. 

Part IV. Business transactions for the year and miscellaneous papers. 
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SPRING FLOWERING BULBS. 

F. Oven den, Madison:, Wis. . 

It's an all wind that blows nobody any good. 

Whilst many people were complaining of the long, late, cold 
spring many plants were growing slowly and consequently were 
developing better. Such was the case with spring flowering 
bulbs., These delight in a. cool and not too dry an atmosphere, 
therefore this spring was an ideal one for themi They were 
slow to appear and a long time before flowering, but when they 
did flower they fully repaid us for their otherwise tardiness. 
Moreover they stayed with us longer than usual. I do not 
remember .seeing them better developed nor longer seasoned than 
this spring. Hence many were the inquiries as to when, where, 
how and what to plant. 

tulips. 

First, I will take the tulip as it is the best known, most pop- 
ular, showiest and most satisfactory of all spring flowering bulbs. 

The season to plant is from October lOth till the first week in 
November for this latitude. If planted too early they will 
be too far advanced and consequently injured by the hard 
'freezing of winter, and if left too late they will not have time 
to make the root development necessary for the best results in 
spring. 

They can be planted in beds of selected colors to form de- 
signs, or with Hyacinths, Narcissus and other spring flowering 
bulbs and plant®, or in the borders of shrubberies as a margin 
or outside line or in clumps. They will take all the sunshine 
we get in the spring but will also do well in a partly shaded 
spot. They delight in a good, rich, light loamy soil though they 
can be grown very successfully in any soil that will raise good 
corn. A compost of good loam leaf mold and well rotted manure 
is the best and will well repay you for the trouble of preparing 
it. Never use fresh coarse manure, as that is most injurious 
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to all bulbs. The bed should be dug! at least one foot deep and 
well pulverized, rounding it off to prevent the water laying 
on the bed and rotting the bulbs. 

Plant about 4 to 5 inches apart, and from 3 to 5 inches deep 
.•recording to your soil. If heavy 3 inches and if light 5 inches 
but be sure to plant all the same depth in. one bed if you wish 
them to flower together and evenly. If yon wish to plant a 
bed to a design in colors the best way is to take off 3 or 4 inches 
of the soil, mark out the design! lightly, jpress your bulbs into 
place and renloce your soil, rounding off the bed so. as to be 3 
or 4 inches higher in the center. In planting bulbs never use 
a dibber as a dibber makes a lonsr hole a PTeat deal too small 
at the bottomi for the bulb to go down, and therefore, the bottom 
of the bulb, the part that needs to have the soil pressed close 
io it has none at all, or if any it is very loose, and beside© you 
cannot plant two bulbs the same deplh •with a dibber but with 
the hand or the two first fingers you cam and most likely will 
if the ground ^ in good condition go exactly the same depth 
every time and vow bulb is planted firmly to the very bottom 
of the hole where it will immediately make an effort to root. 
After planting, there is nothing to be done till frost and just 
as soon as it benrins to freeze the ground in November, cover 
with about 6 inches of leaves, straw or some similar covering 
but I would rather not use coarse, fresh 1 manure as that is dang- 
erous of teni causing the bulbs to rot. I would not cover earlier 
as in case of a late fall the cover would induce them to push 
up through the soil. Cover evenly or they will not come up 
evenly. In the spring uncover as early as possible. 

The Single varieties are most satisfactory for bedding as they 
are miore brilliant and showier. The double are also fine and 
for individual plants or clumps are far more massive, rich 
and enduring. It is hard to name the best varieties for there 
are so. many and for planting in designs must be chosen with ' 
a view to height and season. You cannot do better than con- 
sult your nearest florist or a fall catalogue of some leading 
seedsman. I will mention a few that bloom about the same time 
and are especially good for bedding. 

Red — Belle Alliance, Crimson King, Artus. 
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Yellow — Chrysolora, Yellow Prince, White Pottebakker 
(pure white), Queen Victoria (roee white), Oottage Maid 
{ white bordered pink, or often called pink). 

Varigated — Kiozerkroon (red and yellow). 

The Parrot tulip is quite pretty with its feathered edge. It 
can be had in red, yellow or varigated. 

narcissus. 

Next in importance, popularity and showiness aro the Nar- 
cissi or Daffodils. 

They should be planted earlier than the tulip as it takes them 
longer to develop a root growth. From the 20th of September 
to the 20th of October is the beet season here. Never leave 
the planting of any of our spring flowering bnlbe till spring 
as by the time you can get on the ground to plant they should 
be coming up, and if you could plant them! early they would 
make a leaf growth before rooting and you 1 would have very 
poor flowers if any at all. Daffodils can be planted in clumps 
in the shrubbery or the herbaceousi border as they can bei left 
in for 4 or 5 yearn As they do better in a shady situation, 
developing and holding- their flowers longer, they can be 
planted in the shade of trees on the lawn right in the grass. 
Anywhere whore an e&rly effect is needed is suitable for them, 
in the spring flower bed amongst other bulbs or in cem- 
etery. They succeed best in a thoroughly well drained, { 
tolerable rich soil, but miust have no fresh manure in it as it i 
is certain to destroy the bulb. The tulip soil is alright for thern. I 

Plant and treat ihe same as tulips; 3 or 4 inches dbep, 4 to 
5 inches apart and cover as soon as frost comes; but in the 
spring as soon as through the ground a very weak application of 
manure water repeated two or three times during their growth 
will greatly benefit them, making the flower larger and hand- 
somer. 

There are several distinct classes of Narcissus. The Poly- 
anthus Narcissus bf which the Paper White Narcissus, which 
von buy at your florists through the winter, is the best example. 
The Pheasant's Eye or Poet's Narcissus and the Old Cbmtmon 
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Yellow Daffodil or Trumpet Narcissus. This last i9 the one 
we use for our spring flower beds, etc. There are Both single 
and double of various shades of vellow. It's a matter of choice 
if you plant double or single. Whilst the double are the show- 
iest and perhaps the largest, I prefer the single as they ar» 
the more perfect flower and decidedly the most artistic, and, I 
think, more certain to flower. 

The best double are 

Von Sion, large, double, golden yellow, trumpet shaped 
flowers. Incomparable is also fine and has a light yellow cen- 
ter. Orange Phoenix is a fine creamy white with orange center. 
These axe the best for outdoor culture. 

Of the single I know of nothing better than Trumpet Major, 
a deep golden yellow. Princeps is also fine. It is sulphur 
white with a yellow trumpet. There are many other varieties 
which you can find fully described in any good fall catalogue. 

The Jonquil, a species of small flowering, sweet scented 
Narcissus, should also be mentioned here. It is a great favor- 
ite in some parts. It has beautiful bright yellow fragrant 
flowers, both single and double, which are produced in great 
abundance. Plant and care for the same as for Daffodils. 

CROCUS. 

The pretty, modest little Crocus I have placed third on my 
list, as, owing to its short season, it is often despised, but ir 
should occupy first place as it is one, if not the first, of our 
spring flowering bulbs to welcome the coming of warm weather. 
The Snowdrop Galanthus, ought to have first place for earli- 
ness. As it and the Scilla are so near of a season, habit and 
treatment as Crocus we will include them under the bead of 
Crocus. 

Plant from the end of September to the end of October in any 
good rich garden soil about 2 or 3 inches deep and 2 or 3 inches 
apart. Tht Crocus and Scilla combined make a fine border 
for a bed of other bulbs or a marginal line for any early spring 
flowering bed or border but the best effect is gotten by massing 
together in groups or in clumps in the lawn. Lift the sod 
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about 3 inches deep, place 8 or 10 conns about 2 inches apart 
and replace the sod. They will flower and the leaves die down 
before the grass needs cutting, and can be left there for three 
or four years. Their other care is the same as for Tulips. 

There are mjany varieties of Crocus too numerous to mention 
and all of which 'are good. There are yellow, blue, purple, 
white, varigated and striped. 

HYACINTH. 

The Hyacinth (if successfully raised) is probably the most 
showy of all spring bulbs, bub 1 timl, as a rule, people are 
not so successful with this bulb as with others, and 1 therefore, 
with its high price it is not so popular. They should be planted 
in October till frost conies. Plant in any good, rich, garden 
soil that is well drained naturally, or otherwise. It should be 
dug 16 or 18 inches and well worked over; plant from 3 to 
4: inches deep and 5 or 6 inches apart, and as with all other 
bulbs round off the bod. ("over with a mulch of well rotted 
manure and on top of that leaves, straw or similar covering 
as with other bulbs. They should be planted to form, designs, 
in beds or in borders and if successfully grown are, indeed, 
a fine sight in the spring of the year. 

They are to be had in red, white, blue > yellow and vari- 
gated, in single and double. Amongst the best for bedding are 

Blue- — Uncle Tom (single), Chas. Dickens (double). 

Red — Robert Steiger (single). 

Blush White — Voltaire. 

Rose — Norma. 

Rose Blush — Gigantaa : and many others. 

Many of you present, and for whom this paper is meant 
can planit but few bulbs and those mostly in the border or in 
clumps, therefore, I would advise you to consult your nearest 
florist or whomever you are buying from as to what to plant. 
Tell them what ground you have to plant, how much, etc., and 
he will select the varieties according to color, seasons, height, etc. 

The question is often asked, Will they flower next year or 
another season ? If properly cared for they will. If not they 
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will not First, the Tulip should be taken, up each year, But 
not before its foliage has died down, naturally. If you need 
the room whilst the leaves are still green, take them up care- 
fully and heel them in in some shady place and allow them 
to romiain there till the foliage has dried up, then take up, dry, 
clean and stow away in a cool, dry place till fall. That is 
the most important point, a cool, dry place. If treated thus, 
they will flower just as good next year and for many years. 
Daffodils, Crocus, Scilla and Snowdrops should be left in the 
ground for 3 or 4 years without disturbing, and providing you 
do not destroy their foliage till ripe, they will flower every 
year, but at the end of the 3rd or 4th year they will be so 
crowded they will not do well,, so in Angust or September take 
them up and replant only the largo ones, putting the smaller 
bulbs in the vegetable garden for a year till they gain size. 
If you need the room before the foliage is ripe, treat the same 
as Tulips. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Moyle: I would like to ask if hyacinths are hardy? 

Mr. Ovenden: Yes, they are; the double hyacinths all will 
do very well if mulched late in the fall. 

The Secretary: One reason why I asked Mr. Ovenden to 
present that paper at the summer meeting, instead of the win- 
ter meeting, was to emphasize it a little more and bring, to your 
attention that these bulbs should be planted in the fall. People 
admire my bulbs in the spring and ask where they can get 
some bulbs, as if they could get them and plant theirii then and 
have a show; they must have them planted in the fall, as he 
tolls you. 

lint I would like to take exceptions to some of the gentle- 
man's statements. He is a professional and brings the thing 
here in a professional light Now, we are only poor, stumbling 
amateurs, and I have stumbled along with tulip culture 
from year to year and used the same bulbs. I think he tells 
us that it is a little doubtful whether we can get a. crop of 
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flowers from the bulba after the first year — I wish to stand 
corrected if that is not right I had this year a crop of tulip 
flowers f ram bulbs that had been planted three years and left 
undisturbed, they had never been touched. I will not say that 
that is the best plan to follow, but I do wish to offer you that 
crumb of comfort, that you can put in tulip bulbs next f ali 
and leave them undisturbed from year to year and be reason- 
ably certain of getting a flower crop, if they are are under 
conditions similar to those that I planted I plant them deep 
enough so that I can plant annual flowers on the ground after 
the tops have died down in early June, and we have by that 
means a succession of flowers. Last year I even planted 
carinas, very deep rooted plants, among the tulips. I do not 
think that was quite wise. I left the oanna bulbs, of course, 
did not attempt to lift them, and the roots decayed and the 
tulips pushed bravely up through them, and we had flowers 
this year. I hope that Mr. Ovenden, who is a greenhouse 
man,, will give us a few hints on another line about bulbs grow- 
ing in the greenhouse, or forcing bulbs, — tell us how we can 
have a few bulbous plants in bloom in (the house during the 
winter months. 

Mr. Ovenden : Mr . Oranefield's tulips are," probably, an ex- 
ception if they all flowered. I admit, if you leave the bulbs 
in the ground from year to year there will be a certain per- 
centage of them that will flower, but I do not remember ever 
seeing a mass of thern bloom on a bed when treated in that 
way, for instance, that you will get every flower to look 
nice. If they are planted among shrubbery, or some such place, 
you can be sure of a few flowers coming up, but I think they 
deteriorate, they go back, and the flower is smaller every year, 
unless you may have somie exceptional ground, but otherwise 
I think most people will be repaid by taking up the bulbs and 
drying them,, when growing them in a flower bed. In a. border 
you can leave them the same as narcissus. 

The Secretary : Tell us how to force bulbs. 

Mr. Ovenden: The rules for winter culture of the tulip, 
the daffodil and the hyacinth are pretty much the same. The 
crocus is raised in the greenhouse but very little, the season is so 
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short, it lasts but a short time, and people usually do not care 
for that It does not matter so much about the soil in 
the pots, plant them in any fijood, rich soil, with the top 
of the bulb just above the top of the ground, and four 
or five of them in a five-inch pot, that makes the best show, 
and put them down in the cellar or some cool place until they 
are well rooted, and you can plant a number of pots that way 
and have them stored away and bring them up to the 
light as you wish them. Stand them in not too bright a light 
at first, water them!, and then after making their top growth, 
then bring them to the window into the full light After plant- 
ing them in the pots, give them one soaking and that should 
be sufficient until you bring them up to the light With tulips 
and daffodils do the same way. The way we do in the green- 
house is, we raise them in "'flats" for cut flowers; plant 1 them, 
put them outside and let them; freeze, with the exception 
of the narcissus, or any of that class. We leave these in the 
greenhouse and never let them freeze. 

A flat is a box a foot long, about 8 inches wide and 1 about 1 
inches in depth. They do not need a great depth of soil raised 
in that way. We pi rice then about 4: inches apart, leave 
the tops a little above the soil, and we bring them in, thaw them 
up gradually give them a good watering, and then if we want 
some pots of flowers in the greenhouse to sell, we can trans- 
plant those from the flats into the flower pots; they will bear 
transplanting after they are in flower; we select those that 
are nicely in flower and transplant them: into the flower pots. 
Narcissus are only grown in flower pots. 

The President: I see the familiar face of our Chicago 
friend, Mr. Periam, here. I would like to ask if Mt. Periam 
has anything to say on this subject. 

Mr. Periam : I think the question came up, if T heard right, 
whether the wind flower could be cultivated. I did not hear 
what the expression was in relation to that^ but I see no reason 
why it should not. On the flat prairies, well-drained prairies 
near Chicago it occupies a variety of situations, and so I think, 
Mr. President, that very miany of our wild flowers that are now 
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l>oeoming almost, extinct, I think that they ought to be looked 
after more and brought into cultivation. 

Coming up along the railroad this morning I saw the most 
beautiful wild flowers, far more beautiful in color than many 
of our cultivated flowers, and the forma are exquisite. 

Air. Toole: I think that the subject that we have in hand 
is of great importance, and I ami glad our Secretary lias brought 
it up at this lime of the year, rather than, in the winter, for 
the reason he said, that ]>oople do not realize that these tilings 
must l>e planted in the fall and then in the springtime they 
want the blooms. I am aggravated almost every spring with 
people, because they have seen tulips, hyacinths and different 
tilings around, coming and wanting to buy them; they seem 
to think they can buy them and carry them home for bloom, 
like geraniums. Then in. the wintertime there are many people 
who like to have these bulbous flowers in bloom, because they 
find they can have them in bhiomt when many e/f the things 
that love sunshine and must have it, Geraniums we cannot have, 
but the bulks wo can have even during the dark days of winter, 
and so it is very necessary that people should know a little 
ahead and l)o stirred up to provide for these things a little 
in advance, and I wish there were more people here "to take 
advantage of what they may learn from those who are in the 
business. And T am glad that it has taken the turni to wild 
flowers in one respect. 1 would like to call attention, to the fact 
that avo can have success with some of these prairie wild flowers, 
like the hepatiea which our essayist mentioned in connection 
with wild flowers, it forces nicely ajid is a very pleasant re- 
minder of the spring and early summer days to have a clump 
of these in the winter. We had a sample of these a.t the green- 
house, my son had taken them and forced them, and certainly 
they were as pretty iro their way as any of the showy varieties. 

Mr. Edwards: I would like to a,sk Mr. Ovenden if he can 
tell us in brief where he would advise the many home planters 
to put these bulbous plants, whether o-n the borders of shrubs, 
on the side grounds, on the sides of walks or drives, and where 
he would place them to get the best effect ? 

Mr. Ovenden: All kinds of spring, flowering bulbs may be 
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planted along the borders of shrubbery as an offset to it, or 
along the drive would be a good place. The best effect will 
bo obtained by planting them in the sun. They will do very 
well in the shade, but the flowers are not so bright and not 
so large, but they run up long stems and droop over, but any- 
where where you want to get the early effect of color in the 
spring, along the front of the house and around the veranda 
or around the walls anywhere, or out in the cemetery lot, any 
such places. And the daffodil and narcissus can be planted 
right in the lawn, right into the grass; lift the sod up about 
3 or 4 inches and plant the bulbs as you fwould in day, press 
them in. They come up year after year and look fine and soon 
begin to crowd each other out. Then, of course, they should 
lx$ divided and they should be planted, possibly, in a place 
where it is somewhat shady, as they develop their flowers bettor 
then and have better color. The crocus also is planted on the 
lawn a great deal in that same way ; that makes a fine border 
for a bed of spring flowering plants, a bed of pansiee with 
crocus growing around looks very nice ; any such place would 
l)c all right 



AN AMATEUR'S FLOWER GARDEN. 
By Mr. TL C Christensen. 

It is with* almost a feeling of trepidation that a novice ad- 
dresses a Society on floral topics, so many of whose members 
are nurserymien, florists and students of horticulture. Men 
from whose fluent lips roll such euphonious names as Viburnum 
opulis sterilis, Sambucens aurea ; men who can dilate on the 
superiority of Ampelopsis quinquefolia over Celastrus scan- 
dens, in foliage; and can debate the relative merits of Lonioera 
Branchyphoda aurea and Aristolochia Siplio as to the flower. 

But unfortunately all of us are not permitted to have such 
a close acquaintance with nature's children. I wish to speak 
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particularly to those whose attention is claimed chiefly by the 
household, the berry patch, or the farm. 

To the busy person no class of flowers has so much to recom- 
mend it as the hardy plant. Unlike the annuals, these need 
no careful watching from the time of sowing to the time wher 
they have attained a size sufficient to be recognized as flowers, 
not weeds. Neither do the hardy flowers need' the careful housr 
ing that the tender bedding plants require. 

Among hardy flowers those that can be used as cut flowers are 
most desirable. Often times we are denied the privilege of 
visiting the flowers as much as we would wish, but we all spend 
more or less time in the house and it is here we can bring the 
blossoms to brighten and beautify the surroundings. Three 
times a day we gather around the table and surely flowers car 
add much of pleasure and profit at these hours. 

A few hints as to the growing of these flowers: 

First: give them thorough cultivation. No one would 
think of raising fancy berries or vegetables by digging a hole 
in the grass and setting a plant there, giving it an occasional 
mulch or watering. Neither can one expect to raise fine 
flowers under these same circumstances. Therefore, to aid in 
giving them proper attention I would suggest that they be 
planted in rows so that the horse cultivator or wheel-hoe may 
be run through them, thus keeping the soil loose, moist and 
free from weeds, with the least effort. While this method of 
planting may not be as artistic as irregular spacing yet miueh 
may be done to overcome the stiffness by introducing thfc lower 
growing plants between the taller. While speaking of artistic 
grouping as to form and size I would mention artistic group- 
ing as to color. Have 'we not all, at times, had our sight of- 
fended by the close proximity of reds, blues, and purplee in 
gardens that would otherwise be beautiful? This is a matter 
worthy of almost as much attention as the spacing of shrubs 
and plants. , 

A second necessity for fine flowers it fertilization. Give all 
plants a liberal dressing of well rotted compost once a year. 
This will add greatly to the size, quantity and quality of flow- 
ers. Perennials are not so apt to be over stimulated as annuals. 
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I .have in mind some peonies that grew "under a row of apple 
trees. These peonies produced fifty to sixty blooms to the plant. 
The trees were removed and a liberal dressing of manure ap- 
plied and the next year, by actual count, those peonies pro- 
duced as high as two hundred flowers to a single plant. 

A third point. Give protection. Give all plants some kind 
of a winter blanket, wrapping large shrubs, laying down the 
smaller and giving herbaceous perennials a heavy mulch of 
coarse litter. The past winter has shown the value of this 
treatment. Many of the plants that were killed 1 by the severe 
oold could have been saved by this means. 

Now, as to a few varieties that have been tested and have 
come through the cold winter safely. First among the shrubs 
comes the rose and of this class the Hybrid Perpetual would 
s^emi to have pre-eminence, as it is hardy, gives a wealth 
of blooms in June and occasional ones during the sumimer and 
fall ; the Hybrid Perpetual, also, has a form, fragrance and 
coloring almost, if not quite equal to the lea rose. Paul Ney- 
ron, General Jacq, Coquette des Blanche, Prince Oamille 
de Rohan, and Magna Oharta are among the first. Mad 
Plantier is a fine, white Hybrid China. 

Other shrubs that are good for cutting are spireas. Pruni- 
folia as it is very early, Van Houtte with its drooping sprays 
of white and Anthony Waterer are perhaps the best. Deutzias, 
Graciles, Lemoninei, Candida have chaste white petals with 
golden stamens, that recommend them for cemetery uses, 

Forsythia is the earliest flowering shrub in the garden, defy- 
ing, with the snowdrop and crocus, the cold, spring winds. The 
long, slender branches of the Forsythia, clothed with pale yel- 
low blooms have a dainty Japanese effect. Kerria has glob- 
ular, yellow blooms and a crimped serrated foliage that makes 
it a unique shrub. Lilacs, Push Honeysuckles, Hardy Hy- 
drangeas, Syringa, all these are old favorites that should not 
be neglected and forgotten. 

Among herbaceous perennials, the Peony occupies the place 
held by the rose among shrubs. Too much can not be said in 
favor of this hardiest of plants. Georgeous in color, beautiful 
in form, floriferous, free from insect pest, standing all kinds 
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of abuse, it is no wonder that its popularity is growing. A 
visit to the grounds of Mr. Galpin of Appleton., who has nearly 
ninety varieties, would give one an idea of the possibilities of 
the flower. 

Another stand-by is the phlox. The small white or lilac- 
tinted flower of former years is hardly to be recognized in the 
improved perennial that we now have. The largje panicle® of 
blooms shade from miro,st white to vivid crimson. The length 
of its blooming 1 season makes this one of the choicest of per- 
ennials. Another plant that is not seen as often as its beauty 
nuerits, is the pyrethrum. Its flowers of different colors are 
as handsome as Marguerites and arc valued more because they 
come at a time when flowers are scarce. Another flower of 
this* type is the Gaillardia; still another is the Shasta Daisy. 

Then, there are the iris, lemon lily, ^rass pink, columbines, 
diletra, Chinese bell flower, Sweet William., favorites of our 
prand mothers' gardens, that must all have a place. Tf one is 
looking for some of the less hardy kinds of flowers, the Canter- 
bury Bell, Foxglove, Calliopsis, Hibiscus, might be tried. 

But let me sive you a word off warning from one who has 
had sad experience. Do not attempt too many varieties. 
Better p, small quantity of high quality than a large quantity 
of i nd i fferen t q u ali ty . 



discussion. 

Mr. Toole: I ami glad Mr. Christen sen feels safe in giving 
us such a wide range of shrubs to choose from, and having done 
so, I would like to add one which was a great favorite with 
Professor Goff, and that is our hardy tamarisk, Tamarisk 
Amurense. It is in blcom. with nic mow and will be in» bloom 
most of the summer, the feathery light green, sprays and feath- 
ery blooms also are certainly very attractive at the present time. 
It will increase in beaut v for a little while: for a while it will 
be a little ragged, then it will fall away and be succeeded by 
two or three growths during the summer, and I wonder that 
it is not placed more in the market by nurserymen who offer 
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hardy shrubs; it is hardier than many of the things that we 
do not question the hardiness of. It sometimes kills back; if 
it did not it would get. straggly, rough and coarse in appear- 
ance, if we do not learn that the first thing to do is to cut it 
baiek and in that way keep its shape and keep up it© natural 
beauty all the time. 

In regard to hardiness, it is a relative'termi, and many things 
have been spoken of as hardy, and yet after all you cannot 
leave them 1 year after year, like perennials. Our perennials 
are all of them positively hardy if you do not let the grass run 
thorn out, or if you do not divide them up. Many of these 
things, if w r e do not divide them 1 up, they will become weeds, 
the perennial phlox you must divide up once in a while. 

We have a phlox up here which is seldom grown. I am much 
pleaised to see what we have here, such as the deutzias and the 
dephinium, those bright reds that you see over tlhere, and also 
the pyre-thrum. I h,ave a growth of those ; they have been in the 
crass and in the shade of trees for nearlv fifteen years. ISTow, it 
is well to tell of these things that will stand in the grass, that 
they are apt to get too much of it and they will not fight the grass 
until they are well established, but after they are once estab- 
lished, they will hold their own with the grass. 

Mr. Ovendeni: I would like to ask a question as to the Can- 
terbury Bell and the Fox Glove — how w r ould you protect thorn 
through the winter ? I have had some this winter, nice strong 
plants, and I thought I would get them through, but many of 
them died out on me. 

Mr. Ohristensen : T ihink in raising this class of plants we 
often make a mistake by starting out to plant too early. By 
having a plant of a medium size you are much more apt to 
winter them than where ihoy are large, and then as a covering 
have leaves, or something like that, and placing over that a 
roof made of <rrass so as to shut off all water, and I think if 
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this care is taken of it, vou will have no trouble. We winter 
our Canterbury Bells in that way, and they are generally as 
difficult a crop as any that we have. 

Mr. Edwards: Mr. Christensen, would you recommend to 
the people in this latitude the raising of many of the deutzias ? 
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Mr. Ohristensen : The deutzias that we have had some ten 
or fifteen, years, this winter came through without freezing; that 
certainly speaks for them. If they could get through the 
past winter they could get through almost anything. One that 
is very fine is a double white with a touch of pink on the outer 
petal. 

Mr. Edwards : We find that as hardy as anything we have. 

The Secretary: I found the Deutzia gracilis just as dead 
as any other this spring ini Madison ; a little deader, if I could 
coin the word, it had even root-killed. 

Mr. Moyle: I agree with the Secretary. The Deutzias, 
where they are covered with snow are all right, hut there is not 
one that will stand through the winter without protection. If 
they are located where the snow will blow in on them they will 
come out nicely, but if left out and exposed to the weather they 
are sure to die, • 

President Loope : That is my experience. 

Mr. Toole : If we apply the test of hardiness to some things 
which are applied to others, for instance, our perpetual roees, 
if we can protect them in any way and carry them through we 
are satisfied with their hardiness, that they are hardy enough 
for us, and so it is worth our while growing perpetuate, by 
laying them down and protecting them, and 1 I think we are 
well repaid. About these other shrubs, if we do not get the 
snow, cannot we make up for it by boxing up some leaves around 
them, or something that would protect, them,. I did not notice 
the weigelia are included among those that are worth while 
carrying through. I think it is worth wbile to give as much 
care to the weigelia as some of the others; but particularly I 
wish to ask if any of" these things which we are now questioning 
the hardiness of, if we cannot carry them through, if we are 
willing to give as much care to protect them as we do hybrid per- 
petual roses. 

Mr. Mbyle: There are degrees of hardiness with the weige- 
lias; the Rosea weigelia and Hortensis rubra are hardy and 
stand the winter readily, while the Amabalisi weigelia and Can- 
dida weigelia froze back. The Rosea and Hortensis rubra lived 
and bloomed nicely this past summer. This Hortensis rubra 
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particulary interested me, because it is a new variety, and I 
questioned whether it was hardy enougjh to standi aj hard winter 
in Wisconsin, but it come through all right while the Candida 
froze right down to the ground, so there are degrees of hardiness. 

Mr. Christensen : In my paper I emphasized the fact of win- 
ter protection ; I think that even the hardiest of our piantisj, the 
ones that were spoken: of, the larkspur and the pyrethrum, I 
think they are benefitted by a covering. We cannot) expect to 
raise the finer flowers without thisi covering, and we must give it 
with such as the deutzia and the hardy perpetualsi; and the 
weigelia, — I do not know how I omitted that one, because I 
think that is one of the finest shrubs, and I am surprised that a 
shrub that we have had as long as that is not more widely dis- 
seminated, it surely should be included in the list. 

Mr. Peri am : I think, as I always do, that we must take thi9 
question of hardiness with a good many grains of allowance. 
Now, my experience in Illinois is, and it ought to be the same 
here in the open country, that plants are blown to death more 
than they are killed by the absolute frost, that is to say, the 
winds blow the vitality out of the plant. My experience, or 
rather my observation is, that more plants are killed by smother- 
ing than by improper protection of plants. I will give you a 
case in point. My son-in-law bought a farm in Michigan^ a 
fruit farm up near Grand Rapids which is very extensive. On 
that farm is a beautiful osage orange hedge and where that is, 
about in the latitude of Sheboygan, on the other side of the lake, 
they have great snows there in the winter. This winter that 
osage orange hedge, which has always been well taken care of 
and was magnificent last year, was killed half-way up by 
smothering of snow ; no doubt of it at all, because there was the 
line that I could see well defined, and on top,, above that, it was 
partially killed, that was by being blown by the drying wind, 
but that hedge was undoubtedly killed in the bottom of the great 
weight of snow on the plants, and very often we find that in 
plants that are covered, that they are smothered rather than ab- 
solutelv killed from absolute frost. 

The President : I wish to say that I believe with Mr. Periam 
that circumstances alter cases and surroundings, and this winter 
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my weigelia came through all right, the deutzia that we got 
killed down to the snow, and. the rest of it is as nice as can be. 
I noticed with some of my neighbors the weigelia were killed, 
the same kind, I have got the rosea, so that the surroundings and 
location and things like that sometimes make a difference. 
Adjourned until 2 P. M. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order by the President at 2 P. M. 

The Secretary announced that copies of the 1904 report were 
on hand for distribution. 

The President: The Secretary will read Mr. Hanchett's 
paper on "Eldorado Blackberries." 



ELDORADO BLAOKBERRIES ON BADGEIR STATE 

FRUIT FARM. 

W. EL Hanchett, Sparta, Wis. 

Our attention was first called to the Eldorado blackberry some 
six years ago by a short article in the Wisconsin Agriculturist 
written by our genial friend and 'brother horticultural crank, 
Walter J. Moyle. 

Walter always did have an eye for the sweet and beautiful, 
so when he declared uncompromisingly in favor of the behavior 
of the Eldorado on our list for trial, purchased 100 plants, set 
of the Eldorado at the station that settleed it» and we put it on 
our list for trial, purchased 100 plants, set them on the most 
unfavorable spot on the f arm, gave them the most shiftless 
cultivation of anything on the farm and were agreeably 
surprised to be rewarded by large luscious berries that in 
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flavor were ahead of any other variety we had ever tried. 
Thinking them worthy of better treatment after having tested 
them two fruiting years we planted two and one half acres on 
virgin soil that had! just been cleared of heavy timber. 

We gave them thorough cultivation and they made a fine 
growth. The next season we harvested 125 case© of the finest 
blackberries we ever saw from this plantation of yearlings. In 
the season of 1903 after having nearly one half the crop de- 
stroyed by a frost the 1st week in June, we harvested from the 
two and one half acres 1,125 cases of fine berries which held 
up in size and flavor to the last berry. This was the first crop 
from* full grown canes. They again promise a magnificent crop 
this season and we give them full faith as being the most satis- 
factory blackberry we have tried and we have tried Snyder, 
Stones Hardy, Early Harvest, Taylor's Prolific, Wanchusett 
Thornless and Briton. They surpass Briton, which has been 
our leading market berry for years, in size, flavor, appearance, 
and healthf ulness of foliage and equal it in productiveness and 
shipping quality. In season it is about ten days earlier than 
Briton, ripens its crop rapidly and is done about the time Briton 
is at its height of ripening. In fact it is gone before the trade 
begins to tire of blackberries. 

It is rather more difficult to cover for winter than Briton as 
the canes are heavy and brittle, but in the language of our friend 
Kellogg, "If we could have but one variety it would be Eldo- 
rado." 



DISCUSSION. 



Mr. Kellogg : The paper refers to Mr. Moyle ; can we call on 
him? 

Mr. Moyle: In regard to the Eldorado blackberry, I may 
say that I first became acquainted with it when I was at the 
Station <at Madison, I think I wrote an article in some paper 
in regard to it. Mr. Hanchett seems to have had a good deal of 
faith in my statements, anyway, he ordered it and tried it, it 
proved to be a fine blackberry. We have fruited it since, I have 
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myself, and I have seen it fruiting on other people's land, on 
other soil, and while it is not exactly an iron-clad berry, it is 
very nearly as hardy as the Ancient Briton or Snyder, and alto- 
gether I consider it a very fine .blackberry. 

Mr. Kellogg: Where did it originate ? 

Mr. Movie: It originated in Ohio. It was found growing 
wild in the field or ini the woods in Ohio. I wrote to the man 
who introduced it and found out all about it. He was anxious 
at that time to have it introduced, but I was not in a position to 
take hold of it at that time. Since then, it has been generally 
disseminated throughout the whole country through the experi- 
ment stations and by the nurseryman. . 

The President: Mr. Moyle, you say it is very nearly as 
hardy as the Ancient Briton or Snyder. In my opinion there is 
a great deal of difference between those two, and you do not make 
it very clear. The Ancient Briton will not stand winter, the 
Snvder will sometimes. 

Mr. Moyle- Well now, my experience with those two [black- 
berries is just like this — the Ancient Briton is hardier in the 
root than the Snyder. Set the Ancient Briton and Snyder out, 
while the Ancient Briton, is more tender in the cane, yet the 
Shvder, when it kills back, kills back root and branch. Ordi- 
narily the Snyder is hardier in the cane than the Ancient Briton, 
will stand up better, but the nature of the Ancient Briton is to 
grow supple straggling canes,, on that account it is often laid 
down on the ground whore it is not susceptible to the freezing 
that the Snyder is that stands more upright. All these new 
blackberries that were introduced that are claimed to be perfectly 
hardy, iron-clad., are not found to be so. The Marshfield was 
introduced, five years ago, it is tender as the Erie or Minne- 
waska. 

The President:- The Briton will keep perfectly if laid down, 
with something on top to keep it there without covering. Will 
this Eldorado do that ? 

Mr. Moyle: Well no, the Eldorado is a. little stiffer in 
growth. It is more branching than the Snyder, it is more 
inclined to grow low and flat. 

The President : But you have got to cover it with earth % 
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Mr.Moyle: Yes, I think so. I would not recommend it to 
be perfectly iron-clad and stand up throughout an ordinary win- 
ter. 

Mir. Menn: I would like to hear from Mr. Edwards on the 
Eldorado. 

Mr. Edwards: We have not fruited the Eldorado to any ex- 
tent, so we would not have any information. 

Mr. Movie: I would sav further that many varieties have 
been sent out under that name, so you would better look out on 
that account. I have ordered the same variety from reliable 
firms and obtained different kinds. There was a great demand 
for them and the nurserymen sent out anything they had to fill 
the orders, so if you get a blackberry that has a poor berry the 
first time, you must not make up your .mind that it is the 
Eldorado, the true Eldorado is a fine blackberry. 

Mr. Wilkins : Will somebody tell us something in regard to 
Stones Hardy \ 

Mr. Eldwards: I do not know that there is anything new to 
say on the Stone's Hardy. I do not believe that there is any 
blackberry that the people in the northwest can depend on living 
througjh the winter without a little protection, although our 
bushes went thiough last winter without covering, that is no cri- 
terion. The only safe way for a person to do., if they are raising 
blackberries for the market, is to lay them down if they want to 
be sure of a crop, and then, to make it still easier, you have got 
to have a moist season. 

The President:. What about the Stone's Hardy in fruit? 

Mr. Eldwards: It has fruited excellently there before this 
dry season that we had ; you know we had a period of probably 
ten years, very dry year?, the crop would start nicely and then 
would drop from the bushes ; then we had winters five years ago 
that killed top and root of the blackberries, it cleaned us out, and 
since then we have had no Stone's Hardv. But when Mr. 
Stone lived at Fort Atkinson he had an enormous crop of Stone's 
Hardy ; he did not cover them, but I could not for a minute think 
that it is safe for this Society or any individual to recommend 
the not covering of any kind of blackberries. 
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Mr. Kellogg : Do you know where Mr. Stone got the original 
plants ? 

Mr. Edwards : I think he got them at Milford. He named 
it Stone's Hardy and sent it out, and he had the fruit men of the 
state mefct there, and I believe one year many of them went to 
fruiting it and of course that gave them a great boom and that 
year the fall was wet an 1 it was largely disseminated at that 
time and has many friends today. 

The President: I think we should be a little careful about 
recommending certain things. I could not recommend Stone's 
Hardy, it never did anything with me, the berries are not large 
and are not nice and there is nothing in it to equal the Ancient 
Briton. We know that it is good, and of course the Snyder is 
an early sour berry, it grows and thrives and bears berries, but 
they are sour; so if them is any new and better berry than we 
have got, we want to know of it. I have not raised tiho Eldorado, 
so cannot say whether it is better or not, but I never oould 
succeed with Stone's Hardy. 

Mr. Menu : Mr. Edwards, is it not a fact that not one-half 
the blackberries are grown in this state that there were ten years 
ago? 

Mr. Edwards: Why no, that winter five years ago killed 
them off. 

Mr. Wilkins: Isn't it a waste of time to try to raise black- 
berries in this country anyway. 

Mr. Moyle : No, I do not think that is true. 

Mr. Menu: I am talking about them in a commercial way. 
I have a row of Stone's Hardy that I never covered, last winter, 
never did anything, and while that came through with* me, it 
might not do it anywhere olse. T use blackberries just to play 
with, I do not expect to raise them commercially. 

A Menuber : We had a crop of Stone's Hardy and they com- 
menced to ripen nicely, but fell off and we did not have much of 
a crop. 

Mr. Wilkins : There is a great showing this year ; last year 
there were a great many berries that did not mature, I do not ex- 
pect to get any, but I have grown them. But if there is any 
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blackberry* that is a success like the Loudon and Millers Bad in 
the raspberry line, I would like to know. 

Mr. Edwards : I never was more surprised in my life than 
when I went up to Eipon about ten years ago, I never saw such a 
crop of blackberries as I saw there of Ancient Briton on Mr. 
Hamilton's ground and on Mr. Kellogg's ground. But now 
they are practically all gone, and they say they will not do as 
well as they used to. .Now, these different kinds of soils enter 
into that question largely, I think. 

I want to say further that I do believe that the blackberries, 
these kind that have been named, are proving as good a success, 
as far as the bushes are concerned, uncovered, as many kinds of 
the red raspberries, because the anthracnose is simply killing 
the bushes, a large part of them. 

The President: The fact is, as Mr. Edwards states, that at 
Ripon the large growers have not got any blackberries. There 
are small patches now that are looking fairly well this year, but 
the large growers have not got any, they have gone out of the 
business. The idea that they give is that they got some root gall 
and one thing and another, and the land propagated that and 
they cannot raise blackberries on that land. They do not say 
but they might raise blackberries on a new plat of land some- 
where, but they have not got that. They have raised it all over 
the farm, different places, and they have not got any new places, 
but there was a series of years when blackberries were practically 
exterminated in that whole section, and it has not jgot back, it 
never will. You have crot to commence somewhere else to sret 
the enthusiasm to go on and try to raise blackberries, and the 
same with raspberries, right in Klipon and all about that section 
of country, there is not a quart of raspberries raised there where 
there were bushels and bushels a few years ago, and for the 
same reason, — anthraenose and winter killing and the like of 
that. They have gone out of business, that is all there is of it. 

Mr. Moyle: Would you think the blackberry would grow on 
a new ground ? 

The President: Without doubt they might do a great deal 
better, and probably would in new ground. 

Mr. Kellogg: According to Mr. Hanchett's paper, on new 
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ground, new plants, the new variety is a wonderful success. 
.Now can you take it and go throughout the state? Unless you 
get into the same circumstances of soil and culture you cannot 
do the same thing. As the President says, the Ripon ground 
has been trampled all over and they have .gone out of the busi- 
ness ; they have not got new ground to put it on. I used to con- 
sider it the prince of the smaller fruit at one time; it is always 
too late for the frosty although Mr. Ilanchett says June frost cut 
him, off last year, but still it is almost always too late to catch a 
frost, and the crop is sure unless it is cut off by the drouth. I 
believe a blackberry plantation under proper treatment is more 
successful than any other small fruit at the present time. 

Mr. Edwards: I would like to have Mr. Christensen's paper 
brought up again. I want to ask if he would recomimend a man 
to plant budded roses, or whole root roses, and if so, why, when, 
whore and how. I mean this, we are confronted with this 
proposition, we have to start from our own roses, and if we plant 
them out on their own roots, they are very slow to start, and 
they give very poor growth without fertilizing very heavily. 
Again, if you take those weak growing rost^s and graft on aiir 
other which is a strong grower, they will give you abundant 
bloom and will give you more eftect. What shall we do; shall 
we give them budded roses on their order and instruct them, to 
plant them deep, or shall we confine ourselves to all root roses 
entirely ? 

Mr. Christensen : When I wrote my paper I headed it> "An 
Amateur's Flower Garden." The word amateur has 2X>t to have 
the meaning nowadays of an enthusiast who demands the im- 
possible. Sometimes he succeeds. But in regard to this ques- 
tion here, I think that if nurserymen, would instruct their 
patrons with regard to this matter I should certainly give them 
the budded roses. I think that nurserymen neglect to instruct 
their patrons and that is where a great deal of the trouble lies. 
It is not because people are stupid, but because they have not the 
knowledge of the right method, and if they had the knowledge 
they would give them the right treatment. 

Mr. Toole : I would like to ask, why plant them deep when 
you have them on this five-vear stock ? ' 
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Mr. Kellogg. So as not to break off at the bud. 

Mr. Ohristensen : To keep them from sprouting out, 

Mr. Toole : I am not sure about keeping them from sprout- 
ing. 

Mr. Kellogg: I always recommend my customers to plant 
a hybrid rose, or any other rose that is budded, into the ground, 
so thait you can put it down and get it down so that the connection 
with the bud will be below the surface of the ground, and then 
wheal they want to protect, it in the fall, take out a little dirt on 
one side, bend it over and do not break off at the bud. There 
is the great trouble ; you get the bud broken off, and you will 
have a sprout of the root come out and — "What is the matter 
with my roses ?" They break off the top and they have nothing 
but the wild stock left. 

T!he President: Now, Mr. Edwards, I would like to have 
you answer me a question. I like roses, but I cannot grow them 
in my soil, they kill out, I have a thoroughly enriched sandy 
soil and a little clay ground, and my roses kill ; I cover them, 
but they get killed, do not blossom, do not come up, do not grow. 
Isn't it better for me to buy two or three year old strong roots 
each year, set them out early in March and let themi take their 
chances and to get what rosea I can from that year and then buy 
some more next year. 

Mr. Edwards : It would be better for the nurservmen, but it 
would not be as well for vou. 

The President : Wouldn't I get more rose© 'i 

Mr. Edwards: Nio^ you ought not to. To go back to the 
soil, you say you furnish them sand and prairie soil ? 

The President : Yes, thoroughly enriched sandy soil. 

Mr. Edwards: To s:et the best success out of roses thev have 
got to have a composition clay soil and they have got to have 
plenty of sun. I do not think anybody can raise roses without 
they have got quite a composition of clay in their soil as a founda- 
tion, and perhaps as a mixture. 

Now, the vital question to the rose growers of this country 
is, whether they shall use own roots, or whether they shall use 
budded roots and how deeply to place them. Now, if I were you 
I would take it for granted that once in a while I would have to 
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transplant or buy another rose in case one died, the 9ame as if 
you lost an. appletree or anything else that you might have in 
your possession, but on general principles you ought to get far 
better blossoms off your roses the second, third or fourth year 
than you will the first year, get finer blossoms. Why ? Because 
they have got established and they have got a chance to feed that 
blossom, and I have come to the conclusion that we have posi- 
tively got to use soma budded roses if you use such kinds as the 
weakly growing sorts. Mr. Christensen spoke about the Magna 
Charta as being not a prolific bloomer; I know it is a small 
bloomer, just the same as Madam Plantier. Now, Doctor, have 
1 answered your question ? 

The President: Yes, fairly well. 

Mr. Edwards: I never would plant roses every year. I 
have a rose bed that stays by me a great deal better tihan that. 

The President: I omitted to say that when I set out these 
roses I dug out of the ground the sandy soil and I did fill in with 
clay, but it did not seem to do me any good. Then I covered it 
with sand and put them' in that. 

Mr. Kellogg: When horticulturists get together they have 
got to have more sense than any other set of people, they have 
got to take everything with an allowance, and believe what every- 
body says and disbelieve what everybody says. Mi*. Edwards 
says you must have clay. Now I grew 2,000 rose bushes at 
Janosville on prairie soil, a portion of it was not fit for white 
beans, I had to enrich it and brought it up to good tilth and I 
made a success of it, and I have photographs here to show it. 
Now the mice have killed off everything, except a few, but I 
wish to say that you can grow roses on good garden soil, I do not 
care if it is all sand. I think clay is the best, but if you have 
not got clay, why, if yon go and cart, in some more, cart in more 
than the Doctor did, and mix it up well, don't put it in the bot- 
tom of the trench as he did, mix it up with other soil, you can 
grow roses. 

Mr. Periam: I warn to emphasize what Mr. Edwards has 
said in relation to soil. Now, the strongest clay soil you can 
get is the best soil for roses. The great rose growers in Chicago 
raise their roses on absolute clay soil ; some of the most success- 
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ful have the heaviest blue clay. But you must not on a clay 
soil, give your roses too wet feet, the drainage must be perfect. 

The President : In this day and age we have bugs to contend 
with. When Mr. Periam was a boy they did not have any 
microbes or germs or any of those bacilli nor many of these other 
insects, and everything was lovely then. But today, if you are 
going to have a, surgical operation you must not let the surgieon 
stand and operate with his mouth open, because every time he 
breathes he breathes out into the operation three millions of mi- 
crobes, so he has 1 to muille his mouth when he operates. Now 
we will introduce to you Professor Sandsten of the University of 
Wisconsin, who will talk to you upon bugs. 



NOTES ON INJURIOUS INSECTS AND FUNGUS 

DISEASES. 

Prof. E. P. Sanpsten. 

If the question were asked personally to each one present in 
this Convention,, "What is the greatest drawback to successful 
horticulture today?" I think the majority would reply, "In- 
sects and fungus diseases." 5 Every tyro in horticulture has had 
his or her experience with "bugs and diseases." Our fore- 
fathers tell us that they were able to grow fruit and flowers 
abundantlv without labor and care. "Bugs and diseases" were 
unknown plagues to them. Why then this sudden and wide- 
spread appearance of these, our deadly enemies. The reason 
for their appearance is a natural one and follows the law of 
equilibrium in nature. Man is the greatest disturbing factor 
in nature. He has transformed the whole face of nature to suit 
his own need. Without his interference the pristine conditions 
and balance would exist today. In every new country there is a 
mutual equilibrium between different kinds of insects. Each 
holds the other in check — likewise there is a balance between 
diseases. But with the wholesale clearing and destruction of 
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the original forests, the removal of the natural food supply and 
home of these pests and with the increase of planting of fruit 
trees and flowers the insects were driven from their home to find 
new pasture. Many of these pests were obliged to change their 
habit and feed on plants which they had not fed on before. Oar 
fruit plantations offered them new pastures and these they have 
not been slow to occupy. From- this cause alone a great number 
of our most pernicious insect pests and fungus diseases have 
cofme. Then, too, through the rapid and easy intercourse and ex- 
change of plants from different parts of the country and from 
foreign lands, a large number of foreign species of insects and 
fungi have been introduced. Chief among those introduced 
from foreign lands are the San Jose scale, gipsy moth, cabbage 
worms, etc. These pernicious insects have caused wholesale 
damage to fruit growing and have vied with our native species 
in destructiveness. 

The increase and damage caused by insects and fungus dis- 
eases follows, as has been before stated, the natural law of 
equilibrium. We notice that some seasons same classes of in- 
sects are more numerous than others. For example, the last two 
years we have had an epidemic of cottony scale, infesting the 
soft maple and box elder in this state. Up to last season very 
little was heard of this insect, but last year the complaints against 
this intruder were very numerous and this year a large per- 
centage of our soft maples and box elders are infested, but I pre- 
dict that the insect will soon fall back to its natural place. The 
same is true in. regard to other insects. The American tent- 
caterpillar, which once every few years denudes our grove and 
park trees, is not very injurious for more than one or two seasons. 
Then they are again reduced to their natural number by a num- 
ber of parasites that prey upon them. The same is true of the 
chinch bug, which has made wheat growing in several stales a 
risky business. When (lie chinch bug becomes very numerous 
and the climatic conditions are favorable they are attacked by a 
plant parasite, and this disease is communicated from bug to 
bug until the whole tribe is almost annihilated. Then the remain- 
ing few insects are given a chance to breed up until they again 
reach liheir maximum when they are again attacked by the fun- 
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gus. So nature aims at equilibrium:. No one class of insects or 
fungi or any wild animal for tliat matter, can prevail for any 
length of time over the rest of plant or animal life. 

It may be of some interest to this Convention to give a brief 
life history of the cottony scale, since it is attracting" a great 
deal of attention by all interested in shade trees. The pest be- 
longs to a group of insects known as scale insects. If we take 
the fluffy white body as we find it on the twig and look at it 
carefully under a hand lens, we notice that the whole white 
mass is composed' almost entirely of minute white eggs. Each 
cottony mass contains from 1,000 to 2,000 eggs. These eggs 
hatch, about the first week in July. The young insects or lioe 
crawl out on a leaf and attach themselves along the mid-rib where 
they insert their tiny beaks and begin to pump up juice f roml the 
leaf. The lice are first of an orange-yellow color but gradually 
change to pale yellow. Soon after the insects begin to secrete 
their scales or covering. In about three weeks they moult or 
change skin. The covering or scale also begins to increase in 
thickness. The difference between the male and the female in- 
sects now begins to be apparent. The males are more slender 
and smaller in size and soon cease to grow. At this the insect 
enters into the larval sta^e. The. larval stage is of short dura- 
tion and soon the mature male insect appears 1 by gradually rais- 
ing the posterior end' of the scale thus permitting the insect to 
back out from under it. The male insect is provided with wings 
and flies about for a short, while seeking the female after which 
they die. Meanwhile the female insect has undergone similar 
changes and have increased greatly in size*. The insects remain 
on the leaves until autumn when, they migrate to the twigs and 
become coated with a covering or scale. The eggs increase 
rapidly in the spring and distend the body of the insect until 
they are ejected 1 together with the white, waxy fibers. - The egg 
mass soon comes to occupy the whole scale, the body of the fe- 
male being pushed to one corner, and is so small as to be easily 
overlooked. The femiale dies at this time. 

Due to the fact that the shade trees are generally large the 
insect is difficult to combat Kerosene emulsion, made in the 
usual way, is very effective if it can be applied thoroughly. 
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Winter treatment is preferable to summer. The trees cani then 
be pruned! back and sprayed more thoroughly. 

But we should 1 not look upon insects and fungus diseases as an 
unmiixed evil. I am almost inclined to assert that they are a 
"blessing in disguise." If it were not for the difficulties oc- 
casioned by the insects and fungi, fruit growing would not have 
reached the present state of development, nor would the grow- 
ing and marketing of fruit be a profitable occupation today. 
These enemies of horticulture have discouraged and in many 
cases eliminated a host of careless cultivators, who are not will- 
ing to engage and conquer the enemy, and I further venture to 
say that the presence of these enemies have done miuch to edu- 
cate the horticulturist along his chosen lines! since they have 
forced him to become an observer and experimenter along many 
lines that have been a decided gain to horticultural development. 
The time is past when the planter of fruit tree? or flowers can 
expect to get returns without work. ^Nature is not willing to 
yield her bounties to the lazy or indifferent cultivator. 

lb successfully combat the insects, one should be familiar 
with a few fundamental facts. It is not necessary to be an ento- 
mologist in that sense of the word, but the horticulturist should 
have a knowledge of the nature and habits of the enemy he is 
oomibating. We divide insects into two classes, based upon the 
way they appropriate their food, namely, biting and sucking in- 
sects. To the former class belong all the insects that have their 
mouth parts adapted 1 for biting and chewing their food, to the 
latter class those whose mouth parts are provided for sucking up 
their food. To successfully combat the first class, we should use 
insecticides which the insect will take up with its food and thus 
poison it Arsenic in various forms is the most universal rem- 
edy against this class of insects. For sucking insects Avhich do 
not chew the food arsenious poisons are practically useless. 
These must be combated by some contact) insecticide that will 
penetrate the covering of the insect or else clog up the breath- 
ing pores of the insect and cause death by suffocation. With 
these two facts in mind the horticulturist can easily determine 
for himself which class of insects he has to fight and what kind 
of remedy he has to apply in order to exterminate them. It 
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ig very easy to tell to which class a given insect belongs by 
carefully watching its ways of feeding. As a rule plant lice 
of various kinds and. scale insects belong to the class of suck- 
ing insects. Caterpillars, beetles and various kinds of cut 
worms and like insects are biting or chewing insects. 

In order that insecticides may be effective they should always 
be applied before the enemy has gained a foothold. As a rule 
horticulturists do not watch their plants carefully enough. No 
insecticide will remedy damage already done though it m<ay 
kill the insect Spraying should be looked upon as an insurance 
and should invariably be done before the appearance of the 
enemy. The enemy is always there in few numbers, but due 
to the fact that they increase it requires eternal vigilance and 
alertness to successfully combat insects and fungus diseases, and 
the successful horticulturist must be on the constant lookout 
for their appearance. 



DISCUSSION. 

Professor Sandstero: Now I have brought a few other things 
that you miay be interested in and have had some trouble with* 
You are all familiar with the black knot on the plum. There 
is a mature specimen that is found quite often on a wild cherry 
and plumL There is one that has justi been infested, it- 
has not changed color, but from one part of the tree to another 
the disease spreads very rapidly and the orchard would soon be 
infested if you did not cut that back. Now spraying against 
this disease when it has once entered a tree is practically useless, 
though spraying will prevent the dissemination of the spores, so 
if you have these specimens in your orchard or on your planta- 
tion, cut them out and then spray with Bordeaux mixture. 

Mr. Kellogg: Out them out and burn therm? 

Professor Sandsten : Yes. Of late we have received a num- 
ber of inquiries fromi nurserymen and others about the scale. 
We have a scale that is well known and widely disseminated 
in the state, namely, the oyster shell bark louse. It is a scale 
that a person would not ordinarily look for, and many people 
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think it is the San Jose scala It is found all over and at this 
time of the vear the vounrr one* hatch and crawl out towards the 
new growth, and you will find small remnants of the small 
scale at the beginning of a new growth, but that soale is not 
very injurious. This was hatched probably about two weeks 
aev>, and there are verv few* orchards in the state that are not 
infested with that scale. Most of the nurserymen know what 
they are, and it is not a very bad one. A spray with kerosene 
emiulsion or whale oil soap will kill it, but an ordinary spray 
with Bordeaux or Paris green has no effect! upon it They are 
present in every orchard ; I have found too, that the experi- 
mental orchard at the University has a gTeaf many of them, 
but they have not caused much damage up to the present time, 
although no doubt they are doing some damage. 

Then you are all familiar, youi plum groAvers, with the 
Mon.il ia- Here is a twig that I took from our trees, we had 
one or two with the disease, that is the way the blossoms grow. 
"Now tho fruit grower would call that blight, that is not the 
blight at all, it is the Monilia, the same disease that attacks 
the plums when they are nearly ripe. In this case the spores 
enter the blossom! and go into the twigs and they kill the whole 
row of plum trees. 

Professor Sandsten: That disease is a very bad one, it is the 
worst one that a plum grower has to fight against. NW, 
spraying with Bordeaux should keep this in check, providing 
we kept the Bordeaux on it all the time, but it washes off and 
the disease comes in and before we know it, in 24 hours it has 
damaged it beyond redemption, so suddenly does it come, like 
a thief in the night. 

Mr. Moyle: Does it affect the fruit of the plum later on, 

and in what wav ? 

Professor Sandsten: It is the brown rot, the same disease 
as the brown rot, the Men ilia. 

Now, here is the plum aphis, that is very prevalent this 
vear. Kerosene emulsion will kill that off. It has not done 
must damage, but they do some damage, especially to nursery 
trees more than to an orchard. 

Mr. Kellogg : . Have you the plum pocket here ? 
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Mr. Sandstem: I had 1 some specimens here, but somebody 
took themi out. The plum pocket is a disease something sim- 
ilar to the Monilia. It attacks the small plums and! blows them 
up like a balloon, or pockets, and that disease can 1 be controlled 
by timely spraying with the Bordeaux. We had two trees in 
our orchard that were attacked with it, but wfe sprayed the 
trees and the neighboring' trees and we find it entirely gone. 
I do not sruppose we had 25 plums that were attacked, but we 
had a number of samples sent in that were, and the disease 
is very prevalent in the state. 

I should not 'hesitate to spray right in blossom time when the 
trees are in full bloom if my trees were attacked with the 
Monilia. 

Mr. Marshall: I want to emphasize that statement. I 
think the only time to spray the second! time is right when, your 
trees are in full bloom ; if we wait another day it miay be too 
late. 

The President : What about the neighbor's bees ? 

Professor Sandsfcen : The neighbor's bees will not he hurt by 
the Bordeaux, and there is no law in this state in that regard. 
An effort was made in !New York State to prevent a fruit grower 
from spraying while the trees were in blossom, but I do hot 
think the law could be upheld, because a person should' have tha 
privilege of spraying his own fruit trees, but in the case of 
Bordeaux it would not make any difference. I would not hesi- 
tate spraying apples and plums or any of them, even if we 
killed one-fifth, sometimes it would be a good thing, because 
you would save a lot of thinning. 

Mr. Kellogg: Then you would leave out the arsenic? 

Professor Sandsten: Yes, there is no use in putting iu the 
arsenic at that time; then there would be no danger in the 
Bordeaux. 

I have brought some elm leaves that are infested with the 
elm aphis; the only way to get rid of that is to spray with 
kerosene emulsion and whale oil soap. 

Mr. Toole: In regard to the aphis, the trouble we have I 

think is that each year by the time we get around to spray, 

the leaves are all curled up, and the aphis are curled up inside 
3 
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and you cannot get at them. They hatch the eggs, early, about 
the time the buds are swelling. 

Professor 'Sandsten: r l!he eggs will hatch just about the 
time the leaves come out in the spring. The aphis, the insect 
itself during the summer season does not lay eggs but give 
birth to young, the egg stage is passed. The eggs are pro 
duoed in the fall and winter, in the egg stage. 

Mr. Toole : Then it would be well to catch them in the egg 
stage, or when just coming out. 

Professor Sandsten: Yes, the time to spray for aphis is 
■just before the leaves come out. After the leaves are curled 
up you cannot reach them and you are too late with your spray- 
ing ; spraying has to be done in time, or else it will do no good. 

Mr. Toole: Do you mlake a combination remedy of Paris 
green and Bordeaux mixture to attack worms and fungous 
diseases? 

Professor Sandsten: Wo do. 

Mr. Toole : Can you put in at the same time sooie kerosene 
emulsion and kill everything ? 

Professor Sandsten: I would not venture to say, although 
it has been tried 1 and it has proven a success. Paris green and 
kerosene emulsion do mix and form a gocd combination. 

Mr. Toole: I notice the use of ivory soap has been recom- 
mended, perhaps some other soap would: do. Could we get 
along with soap, without the whale oil and kerosene? 

Profesor Sandsten: Why yes, a good many recommend it. 
It has proven quite a success to use it at the rate of one 
half to three-quarters of a pound to the gallon of water; that 
forms a fairly strong suds that is very effective against many 
of the plant lice, but only those that have no covering. Green 
lice would be killed with it, but scale like the oyster shell bark 
louse and the Sian Jose scale would not be affected. 

Mr. Toole : It may be applied to the aphis ? 

Professor Sandsten: Yes, the aphis would be affected, it 
has no covering. 

Mr. Kelloe^ : Three-quarters of a pound, that is so strong it 
killed mv rose bushes. 

Professor Sandsten: What kind of soap do you use ? 
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Mr. Kellogg: Whale oil soap. 

Professor Sandsten: That is too strong, I said Ivory soap. 
Mk)St of the soaps have a certain amount of alkali in them that 
may prove injurious. The Ivory soap is practically pure soap. 

Mr. BDellogg: Tar soap is effective also. 

Professor Sandsten: Yes, but you ought to use a smaller 
amiount. i 

Mr. Kellogg : We killed the rose bugs beautifully, — and the 
rose bushes. 

Professor Sandsten : Well, that is good work. In that case 
I should recommend using kerosene emulsion. 

Mr. Kellogg: Now supposing a neighbor of mine has a 
dozen roses and two or three plum trees and the aphis comes 
on, how can they make a kerosene emulsion ? You, who make 
it by the barrel know how bo make it, but how can you toil 
these amateurs to make a pailful ? 

Professor Sandsten-: Take two gallons -of water and take a 
pound of soap, boil the waiter ; dissolve the soap in the boiling 
water and; then add a quart of kerosene and strain it and you 
have the emulsion. Then add eight gallons of water to make 
the spray, and vou can use part of that one day and part the 
next, kerosene emulsion will keep. That is safe, you need not 
be afraid of injury to your foliage; use a pound of soap, two 
gallons of water and a quart of kerosene ; any good, hard soap 
will do. 

Mr. Edwards: That would be one to 16 of kerosene oil ? 

Professor Sandsten : Yes, kerosene is a little more effective 
in emulsion. 

Mr. Moyle: Hard water or soft water? 

Professor Sandsten: Yes, either. Soft water is recom- 
mended, if you can get rain water it would be well. You add 
the water afterwards. Keep the emulsion as long as you want 
to, and when you want it, add the water. It can be made in 
any amount you wish,, provided you keep the proportions right. 

Mr. Edwards: How are you going to make this stick on the 
rose bushes ? It will roll off. It has to be put on in mist form, 
or it will simply roll off. 

Professor Sandsten: Well, you have to have some kind of 
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spray pumps, you have to patronize the manufacturer of spray 
pumps. Any fruit grower that has not a spray pump is not 
a fruit grower. For the nurseryman whose stock is infested 
the beet way is to put the emulsion inito a pail audi dip the top 
of the trees right into the emulsion; then, he is sure of it and 
it is miore economical. 

Mr. Kellogg: How strong tobacco juice can you use for the 
same process ? 

Professor Sandsten : I am not familiar with tobacco decoc- 
tions, and I do not want to make any statements. 

Mr. Kellogg : I use them effectively. 

Mr. Edwards : Suppose you had half a million fruit trees, 
if you are going to dip every one, how long wiould it take ? 

Professor Sand&tem : It would not take long. You have to 
do something for the big prices you are charging. 

Mr. Edwards: What is the matter with having a barrel on 
an elevated car ? 

Professor Sandsten : Surely, in that sense you can get it on;. 
You can get the barrel on a truck that furnishes the power from 
the axles on the truck ; that sprays as fast as the horses can move, 
two rows at a timie. 

Mr. Kellogg: Does not the parasite take off these insects 
after two or three years ? 

Professor Sandsten : Yes, that is a point that should be em- 
phasized. One class of insects will not hold its position for 
any length of time. 

Mr. Kellogg : Except the potato bug. 

Professor Sandsten: Well, the potato bug is not as bad as 
it used to be, it has its ups and downs like the rest of us, but 
an insect will not be bad for more than a few seasons, then 
other insects, smaller than the insect, itself, will come and prey 
on it and eat it up or kill it at least.. That is history of all 
insects of prey, they only last for a while. 

The Secretary : The question is whether they will last long 
enough to kill our trees anid plants. 

Professor Sandsten : That is a good question. 

Mr. Toole: There would not be so nauch mioney in fruit 
growing if it were not. for these pests; it would be too easy to 
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raise fruits .and everybody could grow theim, but as it is it re- 
quires some skill and some fighting ability to succeed. 

Mr. Wilkins: I would like to ask if blight ia a disease? 

Professor Sandsiten: Blight is a bacteria, just like consump- 
tion, belongs to the game class. It exudes on the substance and 
the spores are carried from tree to tree ; it is a bacteria and not 
an insect 

The Secretary: I want to ask Professor Sandsten a ques- 
tion, possibly it was answered when I was not here, in, regard 
to the cottony maple scale. I receive so many inquiries from 
members of the jSociety in regard to that scale, it is certainly 
abroad in the land now, you will find it on every maple tree. 
I would like to ask Professor Sandsten for my information: 
Is it practical and is it wise to attempt to spray a tree at the 
right time, or shall we simply let the scale go; will the scale 
kill the trees, or had we better attempt to fight it? There is 
a time, as I understand it, when we can spray yery effectively 
for the cottony maple scale, that is when the insects hatch, but 
think what kind of a job it is to spray a tree 75 feet high. Shall 
we advise owners to spray with kerosene emulsion or whale oil 
soap, or let it go and let the natural enemies subdue them? 
It is a serious question with these valuable trees. I have a 
maple tree I value at $200 or $300 ; I know people in Madison 
who would not take $500 apiece for those trees that are badly 
infested by the cottony maple scale. When they come to you 
or to me, what shall we advise ? 

Professor Sandsten' : My impression is, or my belief is, that 
they will not kill the maples, and if you feel like spraying, I 
would do it in the winter and not in the summer. I would 
take the saw and pruning knife and cut down a great portion 
of the tree and then go in with the spray pump and give them 
a good bath. Spraying at this time of the year or when- the 
insects have hatched I think is too big a job and cannot be dono 
effectively, it costs too nuiuch. I should risk it myself, and let 
the insect work its own way, and I should take my chances, 
with the help of the parasites and the climatic conditions, to 
kill it out or subdue it, or else, if I did not feel as if the insect 
are being exterminated, I should spray in the winter. 
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Miss Kate Smith: If a tree has been infested with the 
fungus for one year and then the next season you do not see 
any of it, is there any danger of the tree being infested again ? 

Professor Sandsten: Why yes. It is not a disease it is 
an insect, and the insect is apt to come again, but if they have 
disappeared in one year and you have no evidence of their be- 
ing present again, why, you are practically free from them, 
perhaps free entirely, they might be killed ; youi need not worry 
about them until you found evidence. 

Mis9 Smith : We have had trees where for one or two sea- 
sons they were badly infested, and next year they did not seam 
to b3 affected at all, or very little. 

Professor Sandsten: I have had cases in Madison where 
you will find the old scale all along the twigs, the egg3> did not 
appear and tlhe old scale died. Now that was due perhaps to 
climatic conditions, or to parasite, which I do not know, pro- 
bably both. 

The President: W 7 e must pass on with our program to get 
through in time. This i& the announcement that the Secretary 
has made, he siavs "After lunch there will be a strawberry 
session, Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg and Mr. Hager will talk ten 
minutes. " 



NOTES FROM THE STRAWBERRY PATCH. 

By Geo. J. Kellogg. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Fellow Horticulturists : 

It is strange that one who knows so little about strawberries 
should always be set down for a paper on that subject. 

I know less now than I ever did on the subject, and yet I 
have learned lots the past year. In last volume 1904, page 53, 
I gave a classified list of 62 varieties, partly from books, re- 
sponsible writers and persons, best catalogues and my own ex- 
perience. 

Howl often we are deceived even by our beet friends; I do 
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not believe all our fruit meta who publish catalogues, deliberately 
aay some things lihat are not so, or would take money under 
false pretense, but of you could follow up the reports and fail- 
ures of these exalted gets that get the highest praise, you will 
l>e led to believe in man's total depravity. 

Friend Hartwell of Illinois, just writes me he has an acre 
in his trial station devoted to this work in strawberries and is 
often tempted to throw up the whole thing. 

After growing strawberries for half a century I thought I 
would do something nice, so in February, 1903, I selected froon 
the best catalogues fourteen of the most promising new kinds?; 
I spared no pains in preparation. Planted each kind in two 
rows, side by side, one was trained "hedge row," the other lf> 
inches allowing plants not nearer than four inches, then all 
runners pulled, and the rows kept in just as nice ishape as I 
knew how ; wintered well, tended well, mulched heavy and all 
left oni; now the result. 

Cameron's Early, gave me the 1st berry; Warfield the 2d. 
Cameron is not "very early," poor color, small, soft> worthless. 
Catalogue said "good color, one of the very earliest;" but it 
is good for nothing in my trial, 1904. 

Challenge made a great show for fruit, then every plant died 
down, while the rows either way, of other kinds, remained vie> 
orous and healthy. Catalogue says it has a "great amount of 
vigor, deep rooted, stands drought remarkably well, beautiful *** 
It is simply worthless. 

Dornan (Uncle Jim), light color, soft, snrall and worthless. 
This came mixed with Jessie or Maximus, but I do not dispute 
that Dornan is true. Catalogue says "Dornan sells at double 
price in Chicago market. When all others are gone this steps 
in with its big beauties and captures the miarket." Can it be 
Jesse they call Dornan ? 

Woolverton, an old variety, I thought under "hedge row" 
treatment would pay, but it is worthless. 

Sutherland, small, worthless. Catalogue says "large, delic- 
ious and productive." 

Uncle Sam, small, ligjht, unproductive, worthless. 
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Lester Lovett, same as Gaudy which does well in some places : 
this was worthless in hedge and half matted rows. 

Oom Paul, a few big berries, neither handsome, good or pro- 
ductive; worthless. Catalogue says, "six to the quart, heavy 
yielder, it will not disappoint you." 

Erine, late, brown, firm, worthless. Catalogue says "the 
coming berry, immense crop every year."' 

Texas, dirty yellow to brown, smiall, worthless. Catalogue 
says "dark, glossy red, deep red, medium to large/' 

Reasoned s No. 25 and 56 look like twins; they are not sat- 
isfactory. 

Reckoner's No. 47, good size, pointed, light color, may do 
for near market. 

The above thirteen kinds may be worth trial in favorable 
seasons and on favorable soil, but with the best I can do in a 
two years test, they will go under. I know the season has been 
unfavorable to color and crop, but if I had put in the old stand- 
ard varieties I would have been one hundred dollars ahead. 

Aroma, does not dissappoint me. It is the beet, late, large 
berry of the 80 kinds I have in fruit I mark this with x x x, 
firmi, productive, good. 

Midnight, has the best quality of the latest berries; it is in 
shape like Saaruple ; fine color, firrn^ productive. 

Sample is always shapely and good. 

Klondike is mate to Bubach, though firmi and a good shipper. 

Velvet, of Ghappel is remarkable for size, productiveness and 
color. It is of fair quality but not the best ; texture will con- 
fine it to near market. 

T. T. Lyons has. good color, pointed, productive ; mid-season 
to late, but I wish a better berry had been named for so good a 
man. 

Marie, fair size, round, productive, good for home use and 
near market. 

Monitor, Catalogue says "deep red ;" it is a poor yellow and 
quite liable to frost; worthless. 

Oregon Ironclad, is like Gladstone, or the same large, flat> 
irregular, white nose, product; medium, to late, home use and 
near market. 
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Dtmcan, that "yields $1,400.00 to the acre." I failed to 
get and am out of pocket just $1,399.00 in consequence. 

Wild Wonder I have at a dollar a plant and I sincerely Lope 
it is not a humbug. 

This paper of 24 kinds is worth $100.00 to any fool who is 
going into the strawberry business. I think it would have been 
worth more than! that to me two years ago. , 

A friend of mine, an editor, preacher and amiateur fruit 
grower, visited my garden, and after looking the kinds all over 
said he didn't know as much as he did before he came in. It 
may be the same with those who have listened to these note^ 
from the patch. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Moyle: I wish to ask if any one has ever raised what 
they call the Perpetual strawberry that bears several times 
through the year. The name I received' was Viok's Perpetual. 
This is the first I have had of them this summer and they 
have blossomed and set out a few berries as large as wild straw- 
berries. 

Mr. Kellogg: The old Alton (?) strawberries have a few 
on all summer long, but there are never enough for a mess, I 
never saw them grow so you could get a (pint at a time. The 
Enhance, of the old varieties, is one that has been playing 
havoc with strawberries in the neighborhood for a few years. 
If you have a wet season it will fruit clear into October. 

Mr. Moyle: This that I got was claimed to be not at all 
like the Alton, but it was a perpetual berry, bearing right on 
the same plant the whole season through until frost came. * 

The President : What is the best berry ; I was out. 

Mr. Kellogg : The best late berry is the Midnight 

The President : I want the best commlercial berry, whether 
it is late or early. 

Mr. Kellogg : When you come right down to business, Dun- 
lap and Warfiedd are the best two, there is no question about 
that But if you want two late berries, take the Midnight 
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low a joint, and should be from: two to three inches in length, 

and should be planted in pots or boxes in clean sand. I 

Watering is very important. The plants should never be 
allowed to suffer from, lack of water, nor should they bo con- | 

tinually saturated. This applies not only to cihrysantheiiiums 
but to most all house plants. Mr. Eben E. Eexford says: 
"Some persons water tiheir plants every day, without regard to 
the season and give about the same quantity one day as they do 
another, the natural result is that in the winter tiheir plants 
are weak and spindling, with yellow leaves and few, if any, 
flowers. In summer the evaporation of moisture from the soil 
is rapid, because of warmth and wind/ but in winter this goes 
on slowly and the amount of water given should be regulated 
by the ability of the soil to dispose of it> where too much is 
given the soil is reduced to a condition of muddiness, unless 
good drainage has been provided. Others will give water in little 
driblets, whenever they liappen to think of it, the result is that 
their plants are chronic .sufferers from lack of moisture at the 
roots. Turn them out of their pots and you will find that the 
upper portion of the soil is moist, and in this, what few roots 
there are, have spread themselves, while below it the soil is 
almost as dry as dust, and no roots could live there. Plants 
grown under these conditions are almost always dwarf and 
sickly, with but few leaves. You will find that plants grown 
under either conditions are much more subject to attacks of 
insects, than healthy plants are; when you do give water, give 
enough of it to thoroughly saturate the soil. 

After the cuttings are rooted they can be potted into small 
pots and shifted into larger ones 1 from time to time as they 
grow. Db not allow them to become pot bound until they are 
in the size of pots in which, you want them to blossom. Good 
plants have been grown in 5 or 6 inch pots but usually 9 or 10 
inch pots are better. 

A suitable soil is a mixture of fibrous loam, leaf mold and 
well rotted manure in equal parts, with, perhaps, a quantity 
of pulverized charcoal and a sprinkling of bone meal, and a 
liberal quantity of sand, the whole mixed thoroughly before 
using. 
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When: your plant has reached a height of 6 or 8 inches, pinch 
out the top to induce branching (unless you wanit only one 
blossom, one of those big fellows of which a plant can produce 
only one, and must be fed and forced for months to produce 
a mighty growth). Later pinch out the tips of the branches 
and repeat this until you have as many branches as you want 
flowers; bearing in mind always, that the size of the flowers 
will be ini inverse ratio fo their number. The pinching pro- 
cess should cease before the middle of August, as flower buds 
will be formed by this time at the tips of the branches, even 
though they are not apparent 

Plants may be grown to the bud producing stage either in 
pots or be planted in the garden as soon as danger of frost has 
passed. The former method gives earlier blossoms and avoids 
the shock of removal if planted out. The latter method insures 
a vigorous growth! and more healthy foliage, if good culture 
is given. The plants must be carefully lifted with plenty of 
rootw and shaded 1 for a few days after potting. 

August is the month to let the buds form ; removing those that 
appear at the axils of the leaves. If but one large flower to a 
branch be desired, leave the first plump terminal bud ; if this 
be removed, a cluster of terminal buds will follow, developing 
into a loose, fluffy, natural effect. Opinion is diverse as to 
which method is most desirable ; it is whollv a matter of taste. 

Give plants plenty of room and always plenty of water, turn' 
them once a, week to keep them in good shape. Feed them 
from now on with manure water (one pail full manure to a 
barrel of water). Do not have it too strong, use a half pint 
to a strong plant ; weak ones should be fed more cautiously. 

Manure water should never be applied when the soil is dry, 
as the crude manure is injurious to the rootlets. A soaking of 
pure water is necessary if the soil is in any way dry. It is 
then equally diffused through the soil, and each rootlet is nour- 
ished without injury. 

Mulch the soil with tobacco stems to keep down aphis. 
Syringe with cold water and follow with tobacco tea to remove 
aphis when once established. 

Soot water is also valuable to chrysanthemums in many ways. 
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It destroys worms that may collect in the soil, and by syring- 
ing the leaves with a clear solution of soot water they are made 
a dark, glossy green, A doee of lime water sweetens the soil 
and. routes worma Plenty of water and good drainage is the 
key to success. 



HOW TO GROW CimYSANTHEMTTMS WITHOUT 

THE AID OF A GREENHOUSE 
I 

Mbs. D. D. Howlett. 

i i 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

Your Secretary haiving asked to have a paper presented by our 
Society, tihe matter w r as brought up at our last meeting and I was 
choeen to prepare the paper. The subject : How to Grow Chry- 
santhemums Without tlio Aid of a Greenhouse, was suggested by 
Mr. Oranefield. 

Although I aimi purely an amateur I have been quite success- 
ful in raising these flowers and will give you a few simple rules 
in regard 1 to their culture,, which, if followed, will insure success 1 . 

Contrary to the common opinion, it is possible to grow fine, 
even first class chrysanthemums without the aid of a greenhouse. 
The only time the chrysanthemum needs protection is when it is 
in bloom. The chrysanthemum is the latest to bloom of all the 
important outdoor flowers ; and any flower is spoiled by a heavy 
frost even if the plant on which it is borne is unharmed. 

There are several cheap devices for preserving the chrysanthe- 
mum during the critical period ; and after this time the roots 
may be removed to the cellar to propagate from the following 
spring. 

The first cost of raising chrysanthemums covers nearly every- 
thing for years; but it must be understood that if you would 
raise fine flowers you must bestow upon them both timie and 
care. Obtain small plants or cuttings early in the spring and, 
as soon as danger of hard frost is passed, plant them in the 
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garden beds from iy? to 3 feet apart, according as you would 
have single stalk or large-, bushy plants. Keep free from weeds 
and do not allow the earth about the roots to dry out> so that the 
leaves of the plant become wilted, for if this occurs frequently, 
the steins grow weak and the whole plant is stunted. Such 
plants will not produce fine flowers. If you wish to grow very 
large plants and' great numbers of flowers, the plants should have 
rich soil, good cultivation, and should never be allowed to dry 
out ; as line chrysanthemum is a "hard drinker" and feeder as 
well if you give it a chance. Also give the plants a place that 
has full exposure to the sum light. 

In raising largle plants, the tops should be nipped out about 
four inches from the ground, early in the season ; thus causing 
them to send up numerous strong shoots near the bottom. Stake 
the plants to keep them from, being broken by the wind. To 
grow the largest blossoms it is necessary to throw all the floral 
energy of the plant into a single bud, consequently in such cases 
plant should be be kept to a single stalk. 

Early in; September the plants should be lifted carefully and 
placed in receptacles to correspond to their size. They should 
then be watered copiously and placed in a shady situation to re- 
main until they somewhat recover from the shock of moving ; 
which will be in four or five days. They may them be removed 
to the windows or protected by hot-bed sash for the top with sides 
of burlap or canvas, which -may be rolled up during the day ; but 
always keep in mind that they should have at least five hours' 
good sunshine during each day, and from the timie of potting 
until blooms begin to open, they should be given liquid fertilizer 
from two to three times each week and should be sprayed with 
tea made from- tobacco, to prevent the ravages of the black and 
the green fly. They should be dusted occasionally with flour or 
sulphur to prevent mildew. 

Chrysanthemums need a great deal of care. Protection and 
expense may be reduced to a minimum, but it is impossible to 
grow really first class flowers without months of careful and in- 
telligent work. 

Though the selection of varieties is an important factor in 
success or failure, I can give you but the following small list 
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from personal experience: White — Ivory, F. TJ. Atkins, Tim- 
othy Baton, Minnie Wanamaker, Nellie Packet. Yellow — Col. 
D. Appletom, W. H. Lincoln, Golden Wedding, Maj. Bonnaffon. 
Pink — Pink Ivory, Mrs. Perrin, Viviand Morel, Louis 
Boehmer, Glory of the Pacific. Benj. Giroud is a beautiful deep 
red. Bronze Giant is what its name implies. I have raised 
flowers of this variety measuring six inches in diameter. 

A few of the pompom varieties axe very beautiful and! it is 
much, easier to successfully grow them than their giant sisters. 
There is no bother about disbudding; but the individual blos- 
soms are only from) one to two inches in diameter. Some of 
these little beauties bloom so profusely as to almost hide the 
foliage. A single well grown plant will often produce several 
hundred blooms. Thleeo are the little old-fashioned! flowers of 
my childhood which were then called "artemisias." They are 
entirely hardy and belong to an entirely different class from the 
modern crysanthemum. The floral world has made such rapid 
strides as to almost lose sight of our old-time favorites; but as 
an old German once said to me, they are such "tankful flower," 
responding to all care, and thus repaying one for all work done 
for them, that we should remember them just a little. 



discussion. 

Mr. Moyle- I would like to ask at what stage of growth the 
lady would advise lifting the plants out of the garden and re- 
potting them. 

Mrs. Howlett: Well, before the buds begin to open at all. 
The buds will just begin to form* at the time I should lift, — 
about the first of September. Some varieties are much earlier 
than others, and when I lifted mine I lifted thenu all at the 
same time, although some had buds the size of peas, and others 
did not show the buds. 

Mr. Moyle : What do you set them; in, tiles or boxes ? 

Mrs. Howlett: Yes, ten-inch boxes, but my plants are not 
so large. I have tiles for very large plants. 

Mr. Moyle : In lifting, these plants, would you advise water- 
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ing the soil if it is a little dry, previous to lifting them, or does 
that make any difference ? 

Mrs. Hfowlett : I think I would if they were dry. 

Mr. Moyle: Then I presume you would advise putting them 
in the shade ? 

Mrs. Howlett : Put them in a shady place until they are 
well established, inside of four or five days; they will recover 
from the sihock. 

Mr. Rieek: If either of these ladies has treated hers with 
soap, I would like to know the quantity and how to apiply it. 

Mrs. Ihrig : The paper that I read was prepared by Mr. 
Phillipson and I cannot give you the quantity nor the manner 
of preparation. Perhaps Mr. Christensem can tell you. 

Mr. Rieck: I have an idea that that soap is an important 
ingredient in the raising of plants. I know it has been used 
by experts with great success in the old country. 

Mrs. Ihrig: Mr. Phillipson says, a clear solution of soap and 
water, I should imagine from that that the solution was allowed 
to set and only the top part of it used. 

Mr. Rieck : How does this benefit the plant, is it for the in- 
sects oh the top of the plant, or is it the chemical properties in 
regard to soil and growth ? 

Mrs. Ihrig : I think in both ways, and he says it gives a 
glossy green to the leaves. I think it is beneficial in both ways. 

Mr. Moyle: I think there is one variety that has not been 
mentioned, that is a late variety, quite a prominent variety that 
I think comes from Germanv, that was not mentioned, has anv 
one grown that, or had any experience with it ? 

Mr. EVermanr. I have not had amy experience with it, is it 
white ? 

Mr. Moyle : It is pink, comes very late. 

Mr. Everman : The latest pink we have is the Murdoch, that 
is the latest we have grown in the pink. The latest white you 
can have at Christmas time, that is called the "Merrv Chri^i- 
mas." That is a nice variety for a late bloomer, you can get 
it at Christmas. 

The President: Has anybody else anything to offer on that 
4 
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strawberry question? Mr. Kellogg insists on my getting five 
men to talk five minutes. 

Mr. Moyle: I will tell you what I have to say on straw- 
berries in about three minutes. Mr. Kellogg said that the 
paper was worth $100 to any one fool who wanted to dabble in 
etirawberries. NW that includes myself and the rest of us, that 
is a fact and we do not appreciate the value of this paper. You 
will not find one man in twenty states that does the systematic, 
thorough work that Mr. Kellogg does in the strawberry business 
Sometimes he makes mistakes, as all of us do, but at the same 
time his reports are exceedingly valuable and I always appre- 
ciate them, and I ami glad to hear Mr. Kellogg, I hope he will 
be long with ufi and we will have many more reports such as we 
have had today. There is nothing; more essential than to have 
somebody give us an honest, conscientious report on strawber- 
ries, after having tried the new varieties that have been intro- 
duced and having determined their comparative merits, so I say, 
this report is of great value to us. 

Mr. Kellogg : Tell us about your own self. 

Mr. Moyle : Well, I do not feel like saying anything ; when 
a man like Mr. Kellogg gets up and talks, we fellows have not 
got much to say. My strawberry crop is pretty small, it has 
been very dry this year. 

Mr. Kellogg : Which stands it the best ? 

Mr. Moyle : Well, Brandywine at the present time is one of 
my best. It is a late berry that is getting on pretty well, and 
Bederwood, one of the best varieties is Bederwood, that seems 
to stand the drouth and is fruiting fairly well, -although it is 
pretty nearly gone, but Bubach is another good one, it is a good 
bearer, but a shy plant maker, but we pin a great deal of faith 
on the Bmbaeh. Lovott is another good variety, and Dunlap, 
as I stated last year — I said last year I thought the Dunlap 
was not what it was cracked up to be, but I will say today that 
I think it has come to stay. 1 do not think it will take the 
place of the Warfield, as many claimed it was going to do away 
with the Warfield entirely, but it will hold its shape as a com- 
mercial berry. 

The President : Do you find it lighter in color ? 
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Mr. Moyle : It is a trifle lighter in color than the Warfield. 
T do not think it is quite as firm asi the Warfield. 

Ihe President: It will stand the drouth, will it not? 

Mr. Moyle: I do not know but what it will ; it will not yield 
quite as well as the Warfield, but it is a good running mate for 
the Warfield. Now I am fruiting a variety that I did not hear 
anything about at all, and that is the McKinley that I got sev- 
eral years ago ; that has been fruiting for quite a while and ap- 
pears to be quite desirable, good plant maker, strong grower 
and at the present time I have a great many seedlings. I grow 
a great many seedllings for my own amusement, and I have a 
good many seedlings of the McKinley at the present time and 
they 'are going to be valuable, at the same time I do not propose 
to introduce them unless they have a great deal of merit, but 
at the present time it has afforded me amusement to fruit them. 
They are upon the style of the Parker Earle, only they are a 
better plant maker, and the leaf is similar to that of the old 
Sharpless, I think probably it will compare with the Sharpless 
or Jessie, something of that nature, the leaf would indicate that. 

Mr. Kellogg : Is not the McKinley identical with the Jessie ? 

Mr. Moyle: I think it is something similar. 

Mr. Kellogg : Well, say it is the same. 

Mr. M^yle: No, I won't say it is the same, the McKinley 
has a little neck to it. At the present time the Overt Jessie, 
the improved Jessie and the Clyde are planted largely around 
Racine. ! ! 

Mr. Kellogg: It is all one kind, the Overt Jessie and the 
Jessie. 

Mr. Moyle: Yes and they plant them with the Clyde, those 
two varieties are planted largely for the commercial market in 
that locality. And; I think you will find if you go throughout 
the state, that different growers are making a specialty of some 
certain variety, think there is nothing like that. It is a matter 
of education, they are getting it in some varieties. Of course 
we have some that are a little stronger growers, better bearers 
than the average; in some places they grow the Brandy wine, 
make a grand success of that, in other places they think it is ab- 
solutely worthless. There are some fine Brandywine on the 
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table, elegant specimens, also the "Bubachs, they are the largest 
berries on the table, probably, they had some rain, the conditions 
faere just right, Mr. Kellogg, your berries would probably 
have been larsrer if vou had had more moisture 

Mr. Menu.: What do vou use as fertilizer? 

Mr. Movie: Nothing but good, healthy barnyard manure, 
that is the best fertilizer. I have ooime to the conclusion em- 
phatically that a man ought to begin his strawberry bed a year 
and a half before he plant , it. I am just beginning to wake up 
to that With us it is almost folly to manure your land and 
plow it and spring plant because if we have a. little dry weather, 
— my soil is not that loose, friable soil, we cannot get a good 
stand, so my rule is to manure at this time, a little later, plow 
my soil and let it lie this summer, plow it again in the fall, 
then in the spring disc it and plart my plants early in the 
spring, then I get a good stand of plants, otherwise I get a poor 
stand and the patch is an aggravation, all summer. I planted 
at one time on sod and I had a fine stand of plants, and I was 
an enthusiast, I planted on sod two years ago and the grub took 
all my plants. It is a risky business, sometimes you strike it 
all right, but it is something that ought not to be recommended, 
you want ground that has been broken up four years, otherwise 
it is full of grubs. 

Mrs. Howlett: What is the best soil for strawberries, sandy 
or clay or black soil ? 

Mr. Moyle: If you keep the ground clean you can plant 
strawberries on any soil and get a good crop, I cannot recoan- 
injond any one soil. Of course some strawberries do better than 
others on real low, flat soils, it will succeed where other varieties 
do not. The Warfield will grow on clay that is harder than 
Pharoah's heart and bear fairly well. Some varieties would 
not do a thing on that,, but I have seen Warfield grow on clay 
that was just like a road, and they bore well. The leaves would 
dry out and the berries would stick out, in the evening the 
leaves would come out c little, so they would go day after day 
in the dry season. 

Mr. Rieck: Did you ever try wood ashes as fertilizer? 

Mr. Moyle: Yes, when I was at the Station at Madison, 
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Professor Groff decided that it would be advisable to put some 
wood ashes on the berries. We had a fine growth of plants and 
we thought potash would be a g!ood thing to apply. I was a little 
green then, and I put the potash on with my hand and when I 
got through m.y hands were skinned, it was good strong ashes. 
We applied those ashes to the field, what the results were I am 
not in position to state. We generally use barnyard manure, 
all the ingredients, everything is found in good barnyard ma- 
nure that is necessary I think. Of course in the East, New 
Jersey and that country, and New York, fertilizer is a very im- 
portant factor in plant growing, strawberry growing, but any 
man in Wisconsin that has to use fertilizer must live in a poor 
pajrt of the state; we can get all the barnyard manure we want 
and it is the best known fertilizer. 

Mr. Kellogg : If you cannot get enough of it, use clover. 

Mr. Rieck : Did you ever have any experience turning over 
clover sod the year before and turning it into a strawberry bed ? 

Mr. Movie: M>t much, I have had some, I cannot sav that 

«/ 7 7 v 

I advocate it extensively. Take any land that has been seeded 
down, even clover seed, you get more or less grubs in it, the 
grubs are there., and the roots also bother some and some clover 
is likely to come up and bother you. 

Mr. Kellogg: I want to emphasize one point more on this 
strawberry question, I looked around to see if Mr. Edwards 
was here. This is the strawberry season of the year, we have 
had strawberries here but once since I came to the village, but 
we eixjpect more, but if there is any time of the year that we 
want to take strawberries it is when thev are on the table, and 
I want to emphasize the fact, — don't let them run wild, keep 
them in narrow rows, and yet when I grew them on a lot of 
about ten acres and let them get two feet wide, I at one time 
went in before breakfast picking five quarts without moving, 
squatted right down and picked five quarts ; that same year a 
boy picked 230 quarts that worked by the day. 

The President: One place? 

Mr. Kellogg: One place, on five acres of continuous rows; 
we had about 25 pickers and the berries just rolled right out 
and tumbled out. Now I cannot do it with all the pains I have 
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taken with this choice cultivation. It was because the season 
was right and the varieties were right, they were all old stand- 
bys that were good and were satisfactory, while half of these 
new varieties that I reported in ray paper are good for nothing. 
I have been trying them and you want to profit by it. Go slow 
on new varieties, stick to the old ones that are paying you, don't 
care what anybody says. 

Mr. Bieck: Isn't it true that a strawberry will do remark- 
ably well in some neighborhoods and some kinds of soil and if 
you remove it even two miles from there it is a failure ? 

Mr. Kellogg- Yes, sometimes just over the fence. 

Mr. Keck: It depends then on the man who is raising it? 

Mr. Kellogg: Yes. 

Prof. Sandsten : We had the subject of fertilizers up for 
discussion, and I might add a few words. The effect of nitro- 
gen, or the element that clover sod furnishes the soil is that of 
leaf growth more than that of berry growth, while potash and 
phosphoric acid are the ones that contribute to the growth of 
the fruit and the seed. Now potash is quite abundant in Wis- 
consin soil and the element that is perhaps most lacking is phos- 
phoric acid, and in the strawberry growing sections in the East 
the strawberry growers always try to get a fertilizer that con- 
tains a high percentage of phosphoric acid, and clover sod will 
furnish nitrogen in abundance, and if the land is poor in phos- 
phoric acid you will have a heavy leaf growth and a poor crop 
of berries. That is a point you want to bear in mind when you 
advocate clover sod. 

Mr. Kieck: Did you ever see a big crop of berries grown 
without some leaves ? 

Prof. Sandsiten: Surely, you have to have the whole com- 
bination, but you can have an abundance of leaves and not much 
fruit, that is the point I want to emphasize. 

Mr. Ohristensen: I would like to ask Prof. Sandsten how 
he can apply the phosphoric acid and when ? 

Prof. Sandsten : The phosphoric acid can be applied in va- 
rious forms. Now, for strawberries perhaps it is better not to 
use the acid. The South Carolina rock is dissolved phosphate 
rock, dissolved in phosphoric acid and it is acid. Now it, is 
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better to get the bone, dedicated bone, it is similar and it is not 
acid, andl that ought to be applied in preference to the acid 
phosphate. The time of applying should be quite early in the 
spring, you should not wait until the berries are set> but before 
the time of blossom. 

A Member How do you apply nitrate of soda ? 

Prof. Sandsten: I apply it before setting the plant, disr 
tributing the fertilizer in the row where the plants are set. Or 
you may put it around the plant, but not too close ; if you do it 
will injure the plant. Scratch it- in lightly in the soil. If you 
get it too close to the plant it will burn the plant. 

Mr. Klieck : If you -are going to apply ashes to your plants, 
at what time would you do it, and how ? 

Prof. Sandsten: I would apply it in the spring, and 
I would scatter it just about the time the planting begins. You 
want to bear in mind 1 that these commercial fertilizers are sol- 
uble in the soil and are taken up by the roots immediately, 
while barnyard manure is seldom soluble to the extent. that com- 
mercial fertilizers are, and commercial fertilizers are acting 
more quickly, you can see the result of those at once. If you 
put on too much nitrate of soda it miay injure the plant, and 
you can put on too much ; the plant can- only take up the sol- 
uble soil in a certain strength. 

A Member : How much to a plant, a handful to the plant ? 

Prof. Sandsten: You would kill the plant; a teaspoon- 
ful would be an abundance. Even with that you want to re- 
member that the amount of nitrogen taken up by the entire 
strawberry is not much more than 100 grains (?) and anything 
in excess of that may be waste. 

The President: We will listen to the report of the judges. 
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Ho&TKCLTURAL SOCIETY 



LIST OF AW 



S AT SUMMER MEETING. 



nS»*ai. Liar. 



H. Christensen 

No entry 

1st Wm. Toole 

inii No entry 

Dap-ay Herbaceous Perennials. 
1st Win. Toole 

ind *. No entry 

Display Rosen, 
1st Geo. J. Kellogg 

^nd No entry 

Display Moss Roses. 
1st Mrs. J. J. Ihrig 

^*<i No entry 

Display Xatire Ferns. 
** W. A. Toole 

2nd No entry 

Display Wild Flowers. 
lst Mrs. D. D. Howlett 

2,1(1 Mrs. Marcia Howlett 

Strawberries. 

Bo bach. 
lst Mrs. J. J. Ihrig 

2nd No entry 

Clyde. 
lst Geo. J. Kellogg 

2nd No entry 

Dunlap. 
lst Joseph Ray 

2nd Geo. J. Kellogg 

Enhance. 

lst Geo. J. Kellogg 

2nd XT ._„ 

No entry 

Gandy. 

lst Geo. J. Kellogg 

2nd XT .^ 

No entry 
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Glen Mary. 
1st Geo. J. Kellogg 

2nd No entry 

Jessie. 
1st Joseph Ray 

2nd Geo. J. Kellogg 

Lovett. 
1st Geo. J. Kellogg 

Warfield. 
1st Joseph Ray 

2nd Geo. J. Kellogg 

Collection (not less than 15 varieties). 
1st Geo. J. Kellogg 

2nd No entry 

The following premiums were awarded on varieties not on list but 
admitted as meritorious: 

Geo. J. Kellogg, 1st on Aroma, Midnight, New York, Klondike, Vel- 
vet, Gladstone, Maximus, Gibson, Marshall. 

Joseph Ray, 1st on Sample, Brandywine. 

Non-Professional List. 

Herbaceous Perennials. 

H. G. Self ridge (Fred Gebhardt Gardener) Diploma 

Native Ferns, Greenhouse Ferns, Palms As Above 

Display Roses. 
J. J. Mitchell (A. J. Smith, gardener) Diploma 



It was moved by Mr. Moyle, and! carried, that a vote of thanks 
be extended by Mr. Self ridge and others for the special exhibits 
made by them. 

Mr. Moyle : The strawberry exhibit by Mr. Kellogg ought 
to deserve special mention*, because he took a great deal of pains 
to get it here and it is a very instructive display. The floral 
exhibit mia.de by Mr. Toole is a very instructive lesson and very 
valuable to ua We think they all deserve a long mark for 
being here and making as fine an exhibit as they have. 

Mr. Qhristensen : I think the vote of thanks ought to in- 
clude the florists that have raised these plants and flowers. 

Mr. Moyle: That was the understanding, that the gardeners 
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be included, both the owners and the gardeners, particularly 
the gardeners that are interested. 

The Secretary then gave the names of the exhibitors whose 
numbers only had been given by the awarding committee. 

The Secretary: I wish to call your attention to certain re- 
markable specimens of vegetables from the grounds of Mr. 
Samuel W. Allerton, Mr. Madisoni is the gardener, and they are 
certainly very rmarkable in their line. I will say that we might 
have had a very extensive exhibit of orchids, ferns and palms, 
and other plants that would have nearly filled this room, if I 
had allowed the owner to send them over here from the green- 
ouses of Mr. It Q. Self ridge. They were just preparing to 
load up three wagjon loads which would have included several 
thousand dollars worth of plants, plants that were worth $200 
or $300 apiece, but I would not allow them to bring them here, 
I feared some of them might suffer. I hope none of you will 
miss the opportunity to see those plants tomorrow, and I also 
hope sincerely that none of you will miss the opportunity to see 
the hybrid perpetual roses in bloom, thousands of plants 
and hundreds of varieties, it is the greatest sight I have 
ever seen in roses, not excepting the exhibit at Chicago; that 
is on the grounds of Mr. J. J. Mitchell that we will visit to- 
morrow, just across the lake here, I presume the finest collec- 
tion of hybrid roses in the Northwest; we are invited to visit 
the grounds them 



WISCONSIN OKCHIDS. 



AI/ETTA F. DEAN, PH. B., PH. M. 



To many people the name Orchid conveys the idea of a 
flower rare, distant, and, excepting to the very rich, . unattain- 
able. 

Indeed the story of the cost of some of the orchids seems to 
belong rather to fiction than fact. Within a few years in Eng- 
land Baron Sohroeder has sold a unique variety of cypripediuin 
for $1,825. A number of years ago I saw in the Mlassachu- 
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setts Horticultural Society exhibit an orchid belonging to Fred 
Ames for which he was said to have paid $1,500. It is prob- 
able that larger sums have been paid more often for single 
plants of orchids than for any other kind of plant. A thousand 
dollars for an orchid was not an uncommon price in the middle 
ocf the nineteenth century. The cost of obtaining them is so 
great both in money and human life, that the wonder is that 
they are so cheap. Many a man has spent .months in dense 
jungles, risked and lost his health where he knew no white man 
was safe, held his life in his hands among unfriendly savages, 
all for the chance of finding some new kind. At the present 
time collectors are still engaged in searching the tropics, but 
striking novelties are 1 now rarely discovered. 

It is not so much the diijiculty and danger that miakes the 
orchid costly, as rarity or peculiarity. The cypripedium of 
Baron Schroeder was a variety raised in his own greenhouse, 
and some of the most costly have been hybrids produced with 
the utmost care. 

About 400 genera are now known, oonuprising 3,000 or more 
species. They are almost all remarkable for the grotesque form 
of their roots or stems, or for the fragrance, brilliancy, and 
odd structure of the flowers. They are universally acknowl- 
edged to rank among the most singular and most varied forms 
in the vegetable kingdom. They are natives of nearly every 
part of the world. 

The orchid seems to prefer the more interesting, or the more 
ornamental side ai. life. Not many of them condescend to be 
humbly useful, nor to lend themselves to the sordid demands of 
oominuerce. The salep of commerce is a nutritive substance 
something like sago, from the roots of am Asiatic orchid. Our 
flavoring, vanilla, is made from the fruit of a West Indian 
kind, and our common Putty-Root is said to be useful in mend- 
ing broken dishes. 

The interest in orchids is not declining. The work of hy- 
bridizing them is full of interest, and the possibility of obtain- 
ing a desirable new variety is an exciting one. Species run 
very true — there are few sports. A blossom produces a great 
abundance of seed. These facts ought to miake it a valuable 
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plant for the study of heredity. ^Nature must yield all her 
secrets in time. What qualities, what classes of qualities does 
a plant get from ite seed-parent? Wliat from its pollen- 
parent? What from its grand-parents? Why? 

I have endeavored in some slight measure to make a study of 
heredity as shown in the orchid hybrids which have been pro- 
duced in groat abundance in recent years. And right here 
tliere is a complaint to make against horticulturists, even 
against that prince of them — Bailey — the author of our Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture. They publish no complete record of 
the wonderful results which they have achieved. Some do not 
keep smch records at all. The pedigree of choice orchids is 
said to be kept as carefully as that of hunting-dogs, or of race- 
horses. But oil, what poor incomplete descriptions we find in 
the books, both of hybrids and of their parents, leaving us to 
quess at the hereditary tendencies anil the real relationship ! 

If the habit of growth, and the shape and color of the orchid 
is interesting how much more so is its pollination! In most 
ordiids the pollen grains cohere in masses. Here can be no dis- 
j«ersal by the wind, neither can the pollen drop upon the stigma 
of its own flower. Some moth or butterfly or unwilling bee 
must be persuaded to do the work, or it will not be done. This 
wonderful partnership of flower and insect Darwin long ago 
described. 

This group — the orchids — make up the body of the aristoc- 
racy of the plant kingdom,, the nobility, the oldest of the old 
families, and the most highly specialized. Their highest de- 
velopment was readied in some prehistoric age when they were 
the more dominant type. Perhaps they sprang from a common 
ancestry with the lilies. They continue to live in their ances- 
tral homes. Other plants may roam but orchids stay firmly 
rooted in their original haunts, making the highest possible de- 
mands upon their environment. They are at once driven to 
the wall, however, when placed in competition with common 
flowers — weeds — or whan conditions are changed for them, as 
in deforesting*. They are highly characteristic in all their 
habits, in beauty, and in fragrance. They are the cultured 
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amjong plants. They are not practical, not able to push their 
way in an every day "world. 

I have found people who did not know that at oui* very doors 
are growing miany representatives of this family of rare and 
beautiful plants. According to Gray's Manual we have in the 
United States of the group Orchidaeeae 17 genera, including 
58 sipecies. Of these the herbarium q£ the University of Wis- 
consin contains specimens of 13 genera, including 37 species, 
collected within the state. I have the one species of another 
genus growing within the state. The herbarium has every 
member of 6 of the genera. Of the 20 not yet reported for 
Wisconsin, 13 belong wholly to the eastern or southern states, 
leaving but 7 mlore which ought to be found in Wisconsin to 
comtplete the list. 

No comprehensive Am'erican work on orchids has yet been 
published. I cannot give you the calendar of our Wisconsin 
orchids, but the majority of them are found in May and June. 

Go out into our dark, damn woods, T 'ou) who love Nature and 
her childTen, and there find many members of thesie F. F. !N\ — 
these First Families of Nature — these aristocrats. 

Our earliest representative of one of these fairodlies is the 
Showy Orchis (O'rchis sfpectabilis) . It blossoms from early 
May to the middle of June, liking beet the shade of hem- 
locks, and often growing in (patches. Tt has two shining rich 
green oblong leaves, 3 to 5 inches long down near the ground. 
Between them; rises the flower stalk G inches high, bearing a 
few handsome flowers with a deep pink hood ;and a piiTe white 
ovoid! lip. It is well worthy of its name. 

The TSattlesnake Plantain (Goedyera) everyone must have 
seen who has frequented the woods. Tt is a beautiful plant 
(too beautiful for its hideous name), though its claimls to ad- 
miration are confined to the foliage. Its prostrate rosettes of 
exquisitely white reticulated leaves carpet many a shady nook. 
It Has a dense spike of yellowish-white blossoms that appear 
from May to August. 

The Coral-Boot (Corallorhiza) has no green foliage and for 
that reason is classed with the saprophytes — plants that feed on 
decaying wood, moss, and leaves. It is one of the few orchid 
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saprophytes that have been successfully cultivated. It has a 
brownish or yellowish stom, rather small, dull-colored flowers, 
and a queer mass of 'hard fleshy roots resembling coral, from 
which it gets its name. It grows in the damp woods or 
swamps. 

Of the Sistera or Twayblade family we have specimens of 
but one meimiber; we ought to have two. It gets its common 
niamie from the two opposite sessile leaves midway on the stem. 
It is a delicate little plant ini woods and swamips with a short 
raceme of miniute greenish-purple blossoms. 

Another family — Siparis- — is also called Twayblade, but 
here the two leaves are at the root. There are two children 
in this family and we have them both. The lily-leaved Tway- 
blade lives in the woods. It is the more slender iwith a string 
of ten to twenty flowers. The lip is rather largp, brown- 
purple, the other parts of the flower are greienish, or yellowish- 
white, narrow — thread-like, even, and bent backwards, resembl- 
ing the sprawling legs of some insect. The other — the ovate- 
leaved % ome-^is from four to twelve inches higjh, with rather 
small yellowish-green flowers. It is more abundant than its 
sister and has chosen to live in moist grassy places in the open, 
instead of in the woods. 

The Putty Root (Apleotrum) is a plant more curious than 
handsome. Its one ov al ribbed or plaited leaf nersists through- 
out the winter, arising! from a corm (or solid bulb) which lasts 
two or three years before it shrivels, so that three or four 
are always found attached horizontally. Their sticky nature 
lias given this plant the maimle. Others have called it Adam- 
and-Eve. The vigorous flower-stem is a foot or more tall and 
bears a loose raceme of rather large dingy greenish or brownish 
flowers, the lip sprinkled with purple dots. It is found in 
rich shady woods of maple and beech. 

The most vigorous and progressive group as we know them 
in Wisconsin, is the Habenaria or Rkin-Orohis family. Many 
of them are hardly conspicuous enough to hiave gained common 
names, but, widely distributed, they are present everywhere 
in the moister woodlands in our state. It remains for someone 
with a genius in that line to give us characteristic maimes for 
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these huimible cousins of the distinguished Calypso, Lady's 
Slipper and Orchis. The Habenariae nevertheless possess all 
the characteristics of the group, and 1 although less attractive in 
color are none the lees interesting to the true lover of flowers. 
Like poor relations, proverbially, the family is a large one and 
while Twayblade, Orchis and Coral-Root, have but few mem- 
bers, the Habenaria are a numerous progeny, there being no 
less than- 13 children of this f amlily of the orchids in our state. 
The most common here is the braeted Habenaria (H. bracteata) 
which bears its loose spike of small greenish-white flowers each 
with its long bracts, about the middle of May. 

Haibenaria orbiculata has two great glistening fluted leaves, 
sometimes as largje as a dinner plate, spreading flat uipon the 
mould, and surmounted by the slender leafless stalk with its 
terminal loose raceme of greenish- white bloom. 

There are some Habenarias that are really beautiful — and 
noticeable enough to have won common names. They belong 
to the grouip of Fringed Orchids, which have the lip and often 
some other parts of the flower variously fringed and cut. This 
is well shown in the White Prairie Orchis (H. leucophaea). 
It is the largjeet of all this family, sometimes four feet tall. 
The blossom is large and one of the most delicately and deli- 
ciously scented of all our wild flowiers. The blossoms are 
greenish-white in a long loose spike. The fan-shaped lip is 
many-cleft to the middle into a copious thread-like fringe. It 
is one of the few orchids that grow in our open prairies. 

We ougjht to have in Wisconsin the one that is called the 
handsomest of the fringed ones — the Yellow Fringed Orchis, 
(II. ciliaris). So far it has seenued to stay its westward course 
in Michigan, but we may l)e able to claim it yet. 

The Purple Fringed Orchis (II. psydhodes) has a dense 
round spike of small, bandsom'e, pink-purple fragrant blossoms. 
Its broad wedge-shaped lip is cleft into many short divisions. 

A Habenaria that is well named is the Eiagged Fringed 
Orchis- (H. lacera). It is quite unnoticeable in its moist thick- 
ets. The greenish flowers with their narrow lip deeply parted 
into -a long, ragged, hair-like fringe, are always objects of in- 
terest if not of beauty. 
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The beautiful White Fringed Orchis (IT. blephariglottis) is 
a plant of the peat-bogs and borders of ponds, and is not often 
found. It is about a foot high, the flowers white and very beau- 
tiful, with the lip irregularly fringed. 

A beautiful little plant, too dainty for its low boggy sur- 
roundings, is the Arethusa. It has no comaiuon niame. It 
noods none. It does not. belong to the common world. It is 
always a surprise to see its large fragrant rose-purple blossom 
airily perched on the top of its short stem, without & leaf at 
first, standing up from the black, boggy earth. Its lip is re- 
curved and beautifully crested, and with its rosy, outspreading 
wings it seems, indeed 1 a l>eing from fairyland. 

The closely allied Oalopogan — Grass Pink, some call it — 
differs from the Arethusa in its taller growth and brighter 
colors. It is about a foot high, 2 to G flowered, often three or 
four of the deep pink, almost purple flowers, opening at once. 
The dilated lip is bearded beautifully towards the summit with 
white, yellow, and purple, club-shaped hairs. The lii> has a 
kind of hinge near its base, by means of which it easily moves 
up and down, or falls forward on the column. We are apt 
bo think of orchids as inhabitants of deep', dark woods, but 
this, one of our most beautiful and representative members of 
the group, has a habitat widely different from) the most that 
Ave have iso far noted. You dwellers by our beautiful Wis- 
consin lakes, take a momdng walk some day in JuneT down 
where the sedges grow thinly on the sandy beach, 'and there 
you will find this delicate, slender, purple, water-loving orchid 
with its long grass-like leaves, growing ini such profusion as to 
tint the view, and even to tempt the gatherer of bouquets. 

The Pogpniia is of similar habits but is less common. One 
of its Wisconsin children has l>eoni called Three-Birds from the 
shape of its dainty little fruit. It is a .smaller plant than the 
Calopogpm and on its one-leaved stem carries but a single small 
purple blossom with a crested lip. 

Of Spiranithes, or Ladies' Tresses, we have in our herbarium 
SDeciniens of three kinds, and one yet coming to us. It begins 
to blossom about the first of July and is one of the last flowers 
of the autumn, I used to rind the little, waxy, sweet-scented, 
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white blossoms in a little meadow adjoining our garden in 
Massachusetts, when I was a child, and I ipresisted in calling 
themi "lilies-of-the-vallev" Ions: after I knew letter. It is a 
pretty plant with its spike of white flowers winding spirally 
around the slender stem. It grows in open, moist, land and 
sometimes persists in the meadows even after they have been 
cultivated. More adaptable than some of its aristocratic rel- 
atives, you see. 

Of all our native orchids, the Cypripedium, Lady's Slipper, 
or Moccasin Flower, is perhaps, the general favorite, and the 
most widely known. This is probably because it is more fre- 
quently found and more conspicuous than the other families. 
Gray's Manual mentions six species and Wisconsin has them all. 

The leafy stem of the Cypripedium called Ram's Head, bears 
an extremely odd blossom, whose small, reddish, veiny lip, 
prolonged into a short, blunt point, surmounted by curling 
petals which might suggest horns, seems to have proved the 
power of orchids to wake at the same time the im)agination of 
the scientific and of the common mind, for the Latin name of 
this flower is arietinum, which also means, a rami 

The two yellow Lady's Slippers — the large (C pubescens), 
and the small (O. parviflorum), bloom about the same time. 
They are the most common of the large orchids in this region. 
The children gather them in great quantities. The two axe 
much alike. The larger is a more robust plant, sometimes two 
feet or more high. The lips of the two are nearly alike, 
thoujgJQ that of the larger seems more inclined to be flattened 
laterally. It is sometimes two inches long and nearly an 
inch bread. Its sepals are greenish while those of the smaller 
one are brownj-purple. The smaller flower is quite fragrant, 
while the larger one is nearly odorless, and more solitary in its 
habits. The small one often grows 1 in groups. 

Our small white Lady's Slipper (Cypripedium candidum) 
is one of the shyest, daintiest, and niiest fragrant of its kind. 
It is only from three to ten inches high, and grows in open 
boggy, or wet grassy land, and heme times in quite dry meadows 
among the violets. The foliage is light green. The lip is leos 
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than an inch, long, white, striped with dark red inside which 
shows through giving the lip a faint rosy tinge. The base o^ 
the lip is stained with yellow, aiiid its opening is bordered with 
a row of red dote. The rest of the flower is greenish, spotted 
with purple, the parts twisted and wavy, and the two petals 
long and 1 ribbon-like. 

The Stainless Lady's Slii>per (C. iacaule) begins to blossom 
about the middle of May. It often grows ini clusters in quite 
dry, shady woods, preferably pine, often where there is no other 
undergrowth, and there it stands up stately and beautiful, 
making a fine showing. It has two large, plaited, downy, ob- 
long leaves, ascending from the root. From between the leaves 
rises the flower stalk, 8 to 12 inches high, with a green bract 
at the top*, arching over the one beautiful flower. The sepals 
and petals are greenish, veined and tinged with red. The lip 
is about two inches long, of a deep rosehpurple, veined with 
lines of a deeper color. It is sac-like, and is cleft down its 
whole face, but with the edges turned inward and meeting'. 
William Hamilton Gibson told in a very funny way of his 
experiment with a bumblebee. He caught the bee by the 
wings and thrust it into the sac thirough this front fissure. The 
bee could not get^out again the way he went in, and after a 
time solaced himself with nectar which he found there. Then 
he started towards the two little openings which he saw at the 
top, under the stigma. He crowded through but his back, at 
last, came in contact with the sticky pollen. "A strange eti- 
quette, this of the Cypripediuin, which speeds its parting 
guest with a sticky plaster smeared all over its back." In the 
next blossom as the bee tried to leave, the stigma caught some 
of the stickky pollen, and thus the cross-pollination was accom- 
plished. - l 

TJhe handsomest of this family, the Showy Lady's Slipper 
(O. spectajbile) is the latest to bloom. The first time that I 
ever found it was July 11, in Aroostook county, Maine, grow- 
ing in great abundance in a border of wet woods beside a well- 
traveled road. Here in southern Wisconsin I have found it 
as early as June 23. It is well worthy of its name. Its stem 
wrapped in pale greeny downy leaves' is two feet high or more, 
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The sepals and; petals are snowy white, and overhang the lip. 
The Hip is wide in proportion to its. length and of a waxy, much 
firmer texture than the other Oypripediums, and keeps fresh 
much longer when picked. It is of a beautiful roey pink with 
broad pink stripes inside. There are on each stem two or three 
flowers, which have a most delightful fragrance. 

The list is not exhausted, but I will tell the story of only one 
more orchid — the one I call the test of all. 

I was out in the pine woods of Bayfield county one spring, 
near where a young woodsman was staying who, when he came 
into the woods, knew nothing whatever about flowers, scarcely 
knowing a milk-weed from a butter-cup, though later he grew 
so learned that he talked much about the "pectinately pinnati- 
fid petals" of the Bishop's Cap, rolling the words 'Tike a sweet 
morsel under his tongue" with an unotioni most miovino". But 
one day in the early spring he tried to describe to me a flower 
which had attracted even his attention' in the woods la mile or 
so away. I couldn't make out what it was from his descrip- 
tion, so he went with ine over logs, and through bushes and bogs, 
until we caime upon a group of the dearest little flowers I 
thought I had even seen. There they were growing mnder the 
trees where the peat-moss was not very deeo. Bach had one 
little ovate green leaf standing up from the damp moss. The 
flower stem was three or four inches high, and bore on its top 
a single beautiful flower. The sepals and. petals were a beau- 
tiful pale purpla The lip was about three-fourths of an inch 
long, dark purple, veined, with its apex forming two little 
horns. 

The opening of the lip, towards the tip rolled outward, and 
was a rich yellow covered with short yellow hairs and having a 
few large purple dots. The inside of the li™ showed a beau- 
tiful netted veining of purple lines on a lighter background. 
I hurried home and got out my botany. There it was — 
Calypso borealis. And the botany said "A beautiful and in- 
teresting plant in cold, mossy bogs, but very rare." And I was 
Imppy. 

I have kept but one blossom, and I have with that neither 
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leaf nor bulb. Our University herbarium has no specimen of 
it at all. 

I am afraid I have given you but little idea, if you do not 
already know them, of the beauty, the daintiness and the charm 
of these bloesomis "on tiptoe for a flight" I can bid you only 
go seek them for yourselves, and then you will know. 
With memories of dainty things 

That fluttered back land forth on wing£, 
And all that goes to swell the band 

Of followers in fairyland; 
A seedling thou, from fairy's bower, 
Not quite content to be a flower." 



a\xr: 



MORNING SESSION. June 30. 

The President: The subject this morning is the Wisconsin 
Horticultural Elxhibit at the St. Louis Fair. You all probably 
understand what preparations have already been miade on this 
exhibit and the arrangements for the exhibit itself. You 
understand that we have 1,275 square feet of surface, that wo 
have 150 feet of table, and that 150 feet of table leaves un- 
occupied in the center quite a large apace. Mr. J. L. Herbst 
was appointed to go and take care of it, but later tendered his 
resignation and did not want the position. It left me in a 
peculiar position, not knowing whom to go to, but I canvassed 
the miaittor in my mind and tried to think of somebody in the 
Society who would be at all likely to take that position of super- 
intendent of the exhibit. Mr. A. A. Parsons of Otairo was en- 
gaged in the rural mail route and to him I turned as being the 
only available mian I could think of. M'r. Parsons at last con- 
cluded to undertake the job and went forward. I went to St. 
Louis on April 30th, on opening day and founcH there was 
nothing in position, onr tables had arrived and 1 were in place; 
they were made in St. Louis. We had arranged on the end of 
the table for a cranberry exhibit, that was not filled; there was 
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no fruit oni the table when I was there ; they had not yet oom*> 
there. New York, Indiana, Arkansas, West Virginia had some 
fruit on the table on opening day, perhaps a few other states, 
Nebraska, I think. When I came away I told Mr. Parsons 
to get it on as soon as he possibly could ; everything being so 
incomplete, it was rather a problem]. Later he did put on an 
exhibit. Since them Mr. Parsons has been laboring under one 
difficulty and another, and understanding something of the 
trouble there was there, it was thought best to send Mr. Mar- 
shall down and look the matter up. Mr. Mkrsfoall went last 
week and! found some little difficulty. Mr. Parsons had been 
laboring under a misapprehension; he had been trying to 
save apples to be sure to have enough to conduct the exhibit 
further until wie got new apples, and the cold storage people 
had not given him our apples, that is, they had not got down to 
all of the apples; he had been making calculations on what he 
had in sight, and he was rather scrimping the exhibit. The 
oomonjission complained a little, perhaps they had a right to do 
so. Mir. Marshall went to work and they dug up 240 boxes 
of apples, more than- Mr. Parsons knew that? we had, so that at 
present M3r. Parsons has a chance of putting on 40 boxes of 
apples every week, making a very fine exhibit. We have 700 
plates of apples, I believe, on the table now. The work of tak- 
ing care of 150 feet of table and 700 plates of apples is con- 
siderable. Mr. Marshall says that Mr. Parsons and his wife 
are unable to take care of it properly. Tihey Jhave the cleanest 
exhibit in the building, birt it is more than they can do and do 
what they think ought to be done, and there is not any ques- 
tion but what we will have to hire, or do something to supply 
added help. You must remember also, in passing, that we have 
used up $2,514 of our allotment of $5,000, and that we have 
only got the balance of the $5,000 to run the exhibit through 
the mionths after the new apples come. What we ought to look 
at this morning and consider more than anything else is the fact 
of getting fruits that are later in the season, when new apples 
eomje^ and other things, at the least possible expense, becausa 
the Horticultural Society I believe has no other object in view 
than to make a creditable exhibit, an exhibit that will be credit- 
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able to the state and incidentally to the Horticultural Society* 
I believe that when the Duchess comes, that we ought to load 
up the tables with Duchess, the finest there is in the world ; Wis- 
consin cam raise them 1 , and we want to make a special thing of 
the Duchess as long as Ihey last. Later we want to make a 
special thing of the Northwestern Greening, and at a certain 
time we also want to make a special point of the Wealthy. Now 
I have got just to the limit of my ambition whem I have said 
that much, because I know we can join in those particular de- 
partments. We ought not, perhaps, to neglect any other variety, 
but we can join in. those three. 

Mr. Toole spoke of the enthusiasm necessary for producing a 
creditable exhibit, and then an informal discussion was had as 
to varieties and ways and means of procuring the best ones for 
exhibition. The President then stated that the subject of the 
Trial Orchards would be taken up. 

The Secretary : I shall be glad to answer any question, per- 
haps that is as good a way as I can put it in. I told the executive 
committee the other evening all that I knew, probably, about 
Poplar. I think we have a splendid site for an orchard ; trees 
are doing better in that locality than they are at Eagle River 
or other places that I have visited. There is every prospect for 
success. 

Mr. Kellogg: What is the site at Poplar, what' is the ele- 
vation' and the location. 

The Secretary It is high, well drained; we have a little 
trouble with wiater settling, but we run some furrows down the 
road, and I found, by-the-way, that the town officers are willing 
to cooperate with us and do everything they can. They have 
ditched the roadway so as to carry off all the water from the 
orchard, and it is a high, open spot; of course on three sides is 
unimproved land, woodland, on one side there is an open 40, 
an open field of 40- acres split up into several little farms, there 
are small patches, one mian owns ten acres, another seven or 
eight. Back of our orchard are 15 or 20 acres more of cleared 
land and in front is the village of Poplar, that is open. 

Mr. Kellogg: There is no timber protection around it? 

The Secretary: Not close to the orchard; I do not believe 
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Poplar, f romj the depot platform you can see our whole orchard 
site, with the exception of the old blacksmith shop that we spoke 
of the other evening, which will be removed. That land has 
been plowed for a couple of years. Wo have 4 inches of nice, 
loose, mellow soil, .and the men who have farmed lip there say 
that in new fields the soil becomes loose and mellow as soon as 
it is cultivated, but it has never been touched, never been broken 
before where we put those trees down, and while tihey told me 
that they were going to dry out, I have not worried about it, the 
reports that come show that I was right, the trees after the first 
season I know, will be all right. You would be delighted with 
the appearance of the trees in that part of the country, fine 
healthy trees. Mr. Peterson has in front of his house a nice 
little orchard of his own that is very promising. The nursery- 
men were very kind ; there were some extras that were sent up 
to Mr. Peterson as a partial reoomipense for the many kindnesses 
shown them. He is an excellent man and it is worth a great 
deal to have him there. 

Mir. Menu : Are they subject to late spring frost ? 

The Secretary : I have not looked up the meteorological rec- 
ord, their season is much shorter than here. The last time when 
I was in Superior, when I left home the lilacs were in bloom, in 
Madison, at Superior the leaf buds were just pushing, just com- 
ing into life, the season is three weeks or a month later in Sur 
perior than at Madison in the spring, and I expect a correspond- 
ing time earlier in the fall, that the season closes down, and 
there of course, like in all northern countries, the trees make 
their growth in less time, make a very rapid growth. You 
know in Alaska they mature many crops, but the growth comes 
in a few days. 

The President : They told me they had a late f all 

The Secretary : That may be so, and they told me they have 
no drouth, as they have m southern Wisconsin. It does not take 
a lot of water in that country, the soil takes it all, it will not get 
away. I feel it is one of the best moves the Society ever made. 
Great credit is due the gentlemen who located that orchard. 

Adjourned. 
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PART II 



Winter Meeting 



Held at Madison, February 7— JO, J 905. 



PROGRAM. 



Tuesday, February 7th. 

9 :00 A. M. 

Annual Address by President. 

Reports of Secretary, Treasurer, Corresponding Secretary, 
Delegates from Local Societies, Delegates to other State 
Societies. 

2 :00 P. M. 
Reception of Delegates from other States. 

Report of Superintendent of Trial Orchards. 

The Wisconsin Fruit Eixhibit at St. Louis, A. A. Parsons. 

Wm. Toole, J. J. Menu, W. S. Hager, L. G. Kellogg. 

Geo. J. Kellogg, T. E. Loope, S. IT. Marshall, F. Cranefield. 

7:30 P. M. 

Election of Officers and Members of the Executive Committee. 

Buttercups, Miss A. F. Dean. 

Something Interesting, Miss Mary Moyle. 



^^ 
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Wednesday, February 8th. 

8 :30 A. M. 

Small Fruit Culture in Vilas Coumtv, W. H. Adams. 

Strawberry Experiences in 1004, C. L. Richardson. 

The McMahon Apple (Its History), C. A. Hatch ; Its Status 
in Chippewa County, C. L. Richardson; Winnebago County, 
T. Ew Loope ; Monroe County, J. J. Menn ; Racine County. 
W. J. Moyle ; Waukesha County, W. H. Steele. 

1 :30 P. M. 

Exhibiting and Judging Fruits at County Fairs, Wm. Toole. 

Market Gardening, Delbert Utter. 

Marketing Fruits, J. A. Gaynor and IT. B. Hotchkiss. 

8 :00 P. M. 
Program by Students of the Horticultural Department of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Thursday, February 9th. 

8:30 A. M. 
Cold Storage of Fruits, Prof. J. C. Blair. 

Plant Breeding, Prof. E. P. Sandsten. 

Native Medicinal Plants, Prof. R. H. Denniston. 

2 :00 P. M. 

Elementary Facts Concerning Fungous Diseases, Prof. W. S. 

Brown. 
Spraying, C. F. Hale, Shelby, Michigan, and A. V. Scher- 

merhornp Kimimundy, Illinois. 

Evening. 

Banquet at Guild Hall, a social feature in which every mem- 
ber should join. Particulars will be announced at meeting. 

Friday, February 10th. 

8 :30 A. M. 

Services in Memory of J. S. Stiokney, Address by Irving 

Smith. 

Report of Committee on Revision of Constitution. 

Unfinished Business. 
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PREMIUM LIST. 

1st Prem. 2d. Prem. 

1. Best Collection of Apples, not less than 

10 and not more than 25 varieties (3d 

Prem'. $5.00) $ 25 00 $ 10 00 

2. Best 4 Varieties Winter Apples for mar- 

ket; quality, (hardiness, productiveness 

and keeping qualities to be considered 5 00 2 50 

3. Best 3 Varieties Winter Apples for fam- 

ily use; qualifications as above. ..... 3 00 1 50 

4. Best New Apple named and in bearing 

at leasft 5 years but not on society 

fruit list ., 3 00 1 50 

5. Best Seedling Apple 5 00 2 50 

Beet Plata Bailey 1 50 75 

Beet Plate Ben Davis 1 50 75 

Best Plate Fameuse , 1 50 75 

Best Plate Gano 1 50 75 

Best Plate Golden Russett 1 50 75 

Besit Plate Grimed Goldem , 1 50 75 

Best Plate Longfiald 1 50 75 

Best Plate Mialinda 1 50 75 

Besb Plate Newell , , 1 50 75 

Best Plate Northwestern Greening 2 00 1 00 

Best Plate Patten Greening 1 50 75 

Best Plate Perry Russett 1 50 75 

Best Plate Pewaukee 1 50 75 

Best Plate Scott Winter . ., , 1 50 75 

Btest Plate Tolman 1 50 75 

Beet Plate Wealthy . ., 2 00 1 00 

Best Plate Windsor 1 50 75 

Beeit Exhibit Oranberries . ., 10 00 5 00 
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BULES OF ENTBY. 

1. All entries must be filed with the Secretary before 
12 :00 o'clock Tuesday, February 7th. 

II. Fruit must be arranged ready for Judges by 1 :00 p. m. 
February 7th. 

HI. Four apples constitute a plate, no more no less. 

IV. A variety may be entered for two or more premiums, 
but separate samples (4) must be furnished for each entry, ex- 
cept for No. 1, which may include all entries. 

V. All of above to apply to both regular and special pre- 
miums. 

VI. Exhibitors for regular premiums must be members of 
the Society. 

Members or others unable to attend the meeting may send 
fruit to the Secretary who will make entries and place fruit on 
exhibition. Persons not members should remit $1.00 for an- 
nual membership except for special premiums. 

The above rules will be strictly observed. 

For further information address : 

F. O. Oranefielj>, Secretary, 

Madison, Wisconsin. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 



OF THE 



WISCONSIN STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

Held at Madison, February 7-10, 1905. 



The annual meeting of the Society was called to order in 
Guild Hall, at 10 o'clock on the morning of February 7, by 
the President, Dr. T. E. Loope. 

After an invocation had boon offered, the "Annual Address 
of the President" was presented by Dr. Loope. (See index.) 

The "Annual Report of the Secretary" was then submitted 
by Mr. Frederic Grameneld, followed by a supplementary 
financial report (See index.) 

Mr. L. G. Kellogg presented the "Treasurer's Report," and 
the "Report of the Corresponding Secretary" was submitted by 
Mr. William Toole, Jr. (See index.) 

There being no objection, the reports of these officers were 
referred to the Finance Committee. 

The reports of delegate© of local societies were then called 
for and responded as follows: 

"Report of Omro Horticultural Society," Mrs. Jos. D. 
Treleven. (See index.) 

"Report of the AJgoana Horticultural Society," M. V. 
Spurbeck. (See index.) 

"Report of the Eiau Claire Horticultural Society," Mr. H. B. 
Hotchkiss. (See index.) 

"Report of the Brown County Horticultural Society," W. S. 
Hager. (See index.) 

"Report of the Lake Mills Horticultural Society," Geo.- J. 
Kellogg. (See index.) 

Dr. T. Ew Loope then submitted the "Report of Delegate to 
the Northern Illinois Horticultural Society." (See index.) 
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Tlhie President: We will hear from Mr. Philips who repre- 
sent societies all over the United States. I wrote to Mr. 
Philips that he could be a delegate to some society. I think 
I left a blank sipaice for the name of the society and he filled 
it in, with Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, and some other 
places. (Laughter.) I think I had appointed Mr. Moyle as 
delegate to Dee Moines, and we would be glad to hear from him. 
Mr. W. J. Mloyle then presented the "Report of the Delegate 
to tihe Iowa Horticultural Society." (See index.) 

Mr. Richardson then presented the report of the delegate to 
the Illinois Horticultural Society. (See index.) 

On motion of Mr. L. G. Kellogg the meeting adjourned. 



TUESDAY— AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order at 2 :30 by President. Ijoope. 

The President: The first order of business this afternoon 
is the reception of delegates from other states. I understand 
we have with us Mr. Underwood of Minnesota- We would 
like to have Mr. Underwood come forward aiud make us a 
speech. ' ' ! 

Mr. Roy Underwood (Lake City, Minn.). Mr. President 
and Members of the Wisconsin Horticultural Society, I assure 
you it is with great pleasure I find it possible to meet with you 
today, and it is the first time I have had that pleasure. My 
father, I think, has been here several times in the past, and 
he has always reported such an agreeable and profitable time 
had in meeting with you that I feel myself more than ever 
happy to find myself a delegate among you. Those of you who 
are familiar with the lanaiuaisre of the race track will recall tlie 
term often used thai; a race was "won by a scratch," and my 
presence here is due to something similar. I believe ait our 
recent convention our Society appointed some one older and 
more dignified, some one of our older memlbers with gray 
whiskers and experience, but at the last moment, at the eleventh 
hour it was found impossible for liim to attend, and our Sec- 
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rotary, Mr. Latham, telephoned me and asked me to come down 
here. I expressed doubt as to my ability to represent our 
Society as it should be represented, but said I would come and 
do the best I could. Although I have been brought up in a 
horticultural atmosphere from infancy, you might say I have 
been in the tree business all my life, yet at the same time I 
am willing to confess I feel I have a great deal to learn yet. 
In fact, I think any of us who have taken up horticulture as 
a Vocation, especially here in the northwest, feel the force of 
the fact that we all have much to learn yet, not only in our 
method of culture, but in the varieties and in the adaptation 
of varieties to our Soil and climate. I was very much im- 
pressed and happy to think that I got here in time this morn 
ing to hear tihe glowing tribute of your President and others 
paid to our Minnesota seedling apples. We are very proud 
of our state in horticultural matters. We are very proud of 
the effort Wisconsin and Minnesota, have been miaiking in the 
production of varieties suited to this climate, and in that 
labor I think we have a community of interest in our two states, 
Wisconsin • and Minnesota, a comimun-ity of interest that will 
always obtain because of our similar 1 climate, similar soil and 
other conditions. I think the result of this effort in horticult- 
ural work in Wisconsin and Minnesota must have its effect in 
other states, and we can certainly have this feeling that a vast, 
amjouint of good is passing back and forth whatever the knowl- 
edge whatever the success which imay attend toward that end. 
Minnesota has, as many or all of you know, offered a thousand 
dollar prize for the purpose of bringing out some good, long 
keeping, winter apple, that would be hlardy in this latitude, 
and I have no doubt that as time goes on we will discover some- 
thing that will come close to meeting the requirements. There 
are other fruits that should be developed along the same line. 
The plum in particular is indigenous to this northern climate, 
even more than is the apple, and there is no reason why we 
should not produce a plum hardy in this country and that has 
the qualities of the domestic and perhaps other plums offered 
on the market Perhaps we should also produce a cherry that 
would 'be fit least as good a$ the Early Richmond and as hardy. 
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A great many people who live on the lake and in favored parte 
of Wisconsin are able, I see by your fruit exhibit, to grow fruits 
which we have not been able to grow in Minnesota, and which 
your people in northern Wisconsin and in the western part of 
the state have not been able to grow. So I take it that a good 
majority of your memibers are also interested in the pro- 
duction of what we eall strictly hardy, or ironclad fruits, some- 
thing that will give us fruit in the less temperate parts of the 
state. 

I do not know that I have anything to offer you personally. 
The remarks I made about my feeling of incompetence were 
made to forestall you if you 'should wish to pump me in re- 
gard to horticultural matters later. I assure you I am here 
more than anything else for the purpose of bringing you the 
hearty good will of our Minnesota Horticultural Society and to 
extend to you a cordial invitation to attend our meetings. We 
have our annual meeting the first Tuesday in December and 
our summer imeeting in June, and while we have had the pleas- 
ure in the past of meeting a number of your members, whom 
we shall always be glad to see, we hope in the future we shall 
see many new ones, and we shall always regard it as a pleas- 
ure to meet you either here or in our own Society. I thank 
you for your cordial reception, and trust the meeting will be 
profitable to all and especially to the horticultural interests of 
your state. I thank you. 

Mr. A. J. Philips: I take pleasure in introducing Mr. W. A. 
Anderson, of West Union, Town, who is the delegate sent here 
by the Northeastern Iowa Horticultural Society. 

Mr. W. A. Anderson f Iowa) : Mr. President, I am no 
speaker, and I don't think T can do justice to the occasion, 
especially not in following? such an eloquent speaker as we have 
just heard. I am at a disadvantage in thiat respect. I am glad 
I have had the pleasure of meeting you here, and to come over 
here and learn that my experience has been yours. Mr. Under- 
wood has grown up in the business and confesses that he has 
yet much to learn, while I had attained some age before I took 
up horticultural pursuits, and yet his experience is greater 
than, mine. I did some studying before I commenced to grow 
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fruit by reading the reports of our State Horticultural Soci- 
ety, and I think Iowa feels indebted to Wisconsin for her apples, 
because a great miany of our hardy varieties were grown from 
Wisconsin seedlings, the McMaban, Wolf River, Pluinib Cider, 
Pewaukee, and others which we consider among our best vari- 
eties. The Patten Greening is about the only one we have 
of our own, and some do not recommend that. It is recom- 
mended in Minnesota, but at home it is grown by the nurseries 
mostly. When it comes to native plums Iowa feel® she can 
hold her own with other states. We have a number of varieties 
that can be put on the market. 

I will not take up any miore of your time. I came here to 
express to you our good will, and to express the hope than many 
of you will feel like attending our meetings. I am very much 
obliged^ to you for the kind reception you have accorded ma 

Mr. A. J. Philips: I now take pleasure in introducing to 
youl Mr. Ohaa Hay, of Dixon, TIL, who represents the Northern 
Illinois Horticultural Society. 

M)r. Ohaa Hay : I am not a. talker. It took me a long time 
when I was a little fellow to learn to talk at all, and even at 
this time to got up before an intelligent audience such as I see 
before me, is rather embarrassing. This is my first trip 
abroad, and, as Mark Twain says in. his "Innocents Abroad," 
he said a good many things that were left unsaid, and so 5 >u 
must consider that I shall leave a good many things unsaid. 
We have a society down there and feel proud of it, but whan 
l>e buck up against the Wisconsin Society we feel like children, 
we feel that you caii be our teachers. I have been in the 
horticultural business only a short time, possibly six years, but 
in a way I have been identified with the Northern Illinois 
Society somewhat longer. It was through being identified with 
tliat society I became interested in horticulture and I am doing 
business now on a larger scale, and I came here to bring you 
the greetings and convey the good will of our Society and to ex- 
press my pleasure in meeting with you here as a delegate from 
our Soeietv. I trust we may meet each other oftener, and I 
know, so far as I am concerned, I shall derive great benefit 
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from! this interchange of visits. This is about all I can say 
at this time. 

The President : Is there anybody else here from outside of 
the state. I see Mr. Schermerhbrn in the back part of the 
room We want him to come forward and show himself and 
mafce us a speech. 

Mr. A. V. Sebermerhorn (Kinmiimdy, 111.) : I am very glad 
to be with you. Wc are very proud of our "Sucker State" 
down there. You grow some fine strawberries up here and 
those Michigan fellows grow some fine strawberries. This War- 
field has been a great success. Is there any other variety that 
does better with you than the Warfield? (Oriee of "Senator 
Dunlap," and "Splendid/') The Warfield originated within 
fifteen imiles of where I live. That is about all we can brag 
about The Splendid is a splendid failure in our country. It 
miay be a splendid, success up here, but in our section of country 
it is a failure. It is a miserable failure in our section of 
country. 

I just got in here a few minutes ago and the first thing I 
made for was your fruit exhibit up stairs. I saw something sim- 
ilar at Traverse Oity, Michigan, last winter. You fellows may 
think we donft raise any apples fit to eat in southern Illinois 
because you hear so much about the Ben Davis. I will never 
go back on the Ben Davis, but we do raise some fine apples, 
such as the Jomaithan, Grimes' Golden, and such fruit as that, 
they nearly top the market. We are in the fruit business as 
a business where I live. There are thousands of orchards in 
that section. To give you a little bit of an idea, about orchard 
conditions down here, I want to tell you that in the year 1902 
there were four counties that suffered a loss from fungous 
disease in round numbers of $1,500,000. We had two of tlic 
most peculiar seasons that section of the country has evor scon. 
In 1903, one night did us up. The thermometer got way down, 
I don't know how far it got down but it got down far enough to 
get away with all the apples. Last year we had six or eight days 
of temperature so low that the sap would not circulate ; every- 
thing stood still, hardly a leaf stirred, the sap would nut eircu- 
6 
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late, and the apples, after they had been fertilized, perished 
for waDt of nourishment. I have been there six or seven years 
and I never experienced such conditions before. That 1902 
crop was a total failure. I was talking with Senator I)unla,p, 
who is the originator of the Senator Dunlap strawberry, and I 
think he is interested in a larger area of orchards in the state 
than any other man, and I consider him an authority on the 
subject of growing apple6 in Illinois. I was talking with him 
about aipplee last spring, and asked him if in his judgment he 
did not think the neglect of spraying orchards this last year to 
stop lihe ravages of the apple scab fungus was not a greater I06S 
in- those four named counties than they suffered from the bitter 
rot, and he said he thought it was exceeded by at least one-half. 
I don't know how apple scab f ungus is up here, but in southern 
Illinois it does us more injury than, all of the bugs, bitter rot 
and other fungus diseases put together. The damage done by 
those things will not compare with the damage done by the 
apple scab fungus. You can control it the easiest thing in the 
world. I will try to tell you how when I get to read my paper. 
I would like to know what you consider one of your worst 
enemies in this country. I know it is bad in Michigan; I 
heard a good deal about it in Michigan. 

The President: It is not so bad here except on certain 
varieties. 

Mr. Schermerhorn : Is it not worse in certain localities ? 

The President: I don't know of any localities where it is 
more destructive than in others. 

Mr. Sehermbrhorn : I want to know how much you are in- 
terested in the spraying proposition. You brought me up here 
four hundred miles to talk to you about spraying, and I want 
io know whether you are interested or not. It is a business 
proposition to have a good time and I want to get something 
out of this trip. I want to know what you spray for. What 
tire your worst enemies? What is your worst insect pest? 
What are you spraying for ? There is no use in spraying un- 
less you know what you are spraying for. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: Codling moth and curculio. 
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Mb". Schermerhorn : The curculio is a hard proposition. I 
am very glad to meet with you and I am sure thus far I have 
l>eeru wonderfully entertained, especially down here at the hotel. 
We would be very glad to meet you at our state meeting or any 
onie of ouir disitrict meeting^. I thank you for your attention. 

On motion of Mr. W. P. Bussey, Mt. Schermerhorn was 
rniade an honorary annual member. 

The President: I want to call on Mr. Richmond of La- 
Oroeee for a few words, 

Mr. H. G. Hiohmiond (La Grosse) : Mr. President, Ladies 
aiud Gentlemen, I am not exactly outside of the state, but I am 
so nJeaa* it that I cam see the Minnesota bluffs across the river. 
I come from the western part of the state. I should have been 
here this morning according to the program to make a report of 
the La Crosse county society, but I have been unavoidably de- 
tained, and through the courtesy of your President I am per- 
mitted to take your time this afternoon for the purpose of mak- 
ing such a report 

Mr. H. G. Richmond then submitted the "Report of the Lar 
Cjoese County Horticultural Society." (See index.) 

Mr. Richmond: I was somewhat pleased to meet one fa- 
miliar face here today, and that was the face of my friend 
Philips. He has been with us a good mjany times, and if I 
were not Scotch and a Presbyterian, and we are pretty strict 
about what we say, I should say that has nothing to do with the 
truth. It is all trua 

The President: I would like to find the place where Mr. 
Philips has not been. (Laughter.) 

The President then introduced to the audience Mr. J. V. 
Buckland of Ringwood, and Mir. II. G. Street of Hebron, 
Illinois. 

Oti motion of Mr. H. P. Bussey the gentlemen were made 
honorary annual members of the Sbedety. 

The President : The next matter to take up is the report of 
trial orchards by the Secretary. 

A "Report on Trial Orchards'" was then submitted by the 
Secretary, Prof. Oranefield. (See index.) 
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Mr. S. H. Marshal]: We have with us this afternoon Mr. 
Lewis, the delegate from our local Madison Horticultuiral So- 
ciety, from whom we would like to hear. 

Mr. H. M. Lewis presented a brief verbal "Report of the 
Madison Horticultural Society." 

The President: We will now hear reports on the fruit ex- 
hibit at the World's Fair at St. Louis. 

Reports of "The Wisconsin Fruit Exhibits at St. Louis" 
were then submitted by Messrs. A. A. Parsons, Win. Toole, 
J. J. Menm, W. S. Hager, L. G. Kellogg, Geo. J. Kellogg, 
T. El Loope, S. H. Marshall and Frederic Cranefield. (See 
index.) 

The President: I wish to say that tlie Revision Committee 
eonsisrts of Messrs. Orauefield, Moyle and Marshall. 

To nominate the Executive Committee, Messrs. Marshall, 
Toole and Coe. 

Judges of Fruit, L. G. Kellogg and M. E. Hinckley. 

On motion! of Mr. Parsons a vote of thanks was extended by 
the Society to Prof. Stinson for his courtesy to the represents- 

* 

tives of the Wisconsin Horticultural Society at the World's 
Fair, with instructions to the Secretary to inform Prof. Stinson 
of the action so taken. 

On motion of Mr. Moyle the meeting adjourned. 



TUESDAY— EVENIXG SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order by President Loope at 8 :30 
o'clock. 

The President: I think the first order of business this even- 
ing is the election of officers. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, T. E>. Loope; Vice President, Geo. J. Kellogg; 
Treasurer, L. G. Kellogg; Secretary, F. Oranefield. 

The President : We are now ready to hear the report of the 
nominating committee, but before that report is made I would 
like to say a word. We have at present a very efficient Corre- 
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spending Secretary, but I understand he does not wish to serve 
any longer. I also understand there is a resolution to be 
brought before the Society to do away with the oihoe of Corre- 
sponding Secretary. It does not amount to much only under 
certain conditions, and if there is no objection we will hold that 
matter open until after the report of the committee on revision 
of the constitution id made, and if you then &ee lit to continue 
that office we will elect someone to fill the place. Otherwise 
mj impression is they will want to cut that oiiice out entirely. 
Mr. Toole does not want it any longer and I guess there is no- 
body else that wants it either. 

Mr. S. H. Marshall : I would like to make the report of the 
nominating committee at this time. Your committee appointed 
to nominate these officers would place in nomination the follow- 
ing names as members of the executive committee: 

First district — W. J. Moyle, Union Grove. 

Second district — S. H. Marshall, Madison. 

Third district — Wm. Toole, Baraboo. 

Fourth district — Arthur Wright, Milwaukee. 

Fifth district — F. W. llarland, Waukesha. 

Sixth district — L. A. Carpenter, Fond du Lac 

Seventh district — J. J. Menn, 2s or walk. 

Eighth district — W. P. Bussey, Omro. 

Ninth district — Irving Smith, Green Bay. 

Tenth district — Prof. E.. B. Johns, Wausau. 

Eleventh district — (X L. Richardson, Chippewa Falls. 

On motion of Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg, the report of the commit- 
tee was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. L. G. Kellogg, the Secretary was instructed 
to cast the ballot of the society in favor of the nominees as 
members of the executive committee. 

The audience was then regaled with music by the Lyric Club 
of Madison. 

The President: This finishes our business session and we 
will now take up the papers that are on our program for this 
evening. I will first call on Miss Dean. 

Miss A. F. Dean in an excellent paper presented "The 
Buttercup Family of Wisconsin," (See index.) 
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The Secretary: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, as 
you will notice there is one other number on the program this 
evening, a paper by Mi 38 Moyle, but as she is in attendance on 
the alumni banquet we cannot have her paper this evening. 
Perhaps we might as well quit now, but I thought in order to 
fill out the program I might show you a few view r s of farm 
homieSj and some views of trees and shrubs that were loaned to 
me through the kindness of Prof. Sandsten of the Experiment 
Station. If you are willing to stay I am willing to talk to you 
and show you a few pictures. You must not expect me to talk 
too much because it is not in the nature of a lecture, I simply 
want to sihow you a few pictures that may be of interest to you. 

Mr. Cranefield then entertained the audience with a number 
of views relating mostly to the proper and improper method of 
planting in landscape gardening. 

At the conclusion of the talk the meeting was declared ad- 
journed. 



WEDNESDAY -MORNING SESSION. 

The meeting wras called to order by the President at 9:15 
o'clock. 

The President: We have no business before us this morn- 
ing, so we will take up the regular program. The program 
this mprniing is on the subject of Small Fruit Culture, and I 
will call on Mr. Adamis who has the first number on the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. W. II. Adams then read a paper on the subject of "Small 
Fruit Culture in Vilas County." (See index.) 

The President: There is a young man here who can give us 
a good deal of information on strawberry culture, and I am 
going to call on Mr. Kichardson. 

Mr. O. L. Richardson then read a paper detailing "Straw- 
berry Experiences in 1904." (See index.) 

The President: We have another paper along this same 
line which will be presented by Mr. Hager. 
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Mr. W. & Hager read a paper also on the subject of "Straw- 
beny Elxperienoes." (See index.) 

The President: This discussion we have had has been very 
interesting, but we must close it and give way to the McMahan 
apple. Mr. C. A- Hatch will give the history of the McMahan 
apple. 

Mr. O. A. Hatch then presented a paper upon the subject 
"The McMahan Apple — Its History." (See index.) 

This paper was followed by a report of the status of the 
MoMSahan apple by the following gentlemen as representing 
their respective counties: C. L. Richardson, Chippewa; T. E. 
Loope, Wirmebagjo ; J. J. Menu, Monroe; W. J. Moyle, Racine, 
and W. H. Steele, Waukesha county. 

On motion of Mr. Moyle, the meeting adjourned. 



WEDNESDAY— ATTERaNTOON SESSION". 

The meeting was called to order at 2 o'clock by President 
Loope. 

The President: We passed over something last evening that 
we will take up this afternoon. I w T ant to call upon Mis© Moyle, 
and I am sure she will give us something interesting. 

Miss Mary Moyle then read a paper that contained "Somen 
thing Interesting,. " (See index.) 

The President: We have with us here a gentlemian from 
Iowa from whom we would like to hear a few words. Mr. 
Hinckley will you come forward? 

Mr. Hinckley (Iowa) : Mr. Chairman, I feel at home here 
because my early life was spent in your state. Iowa sends 
greeting to you. Iowa is not only proud of what she is doing, 
but she is proud of what Wisconsin is doing, especially in the 
way of raising seedling apples. I hope to become better ac- 
quainted with you 1 before the close of this meeting. 

On motion of Mr. H. P. Bussey, Mr. Hinckley was made an 
honorary member of the Society for one year. 
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The President: We will now take up the program as laid 
out for the afternoon, and the first number i» by Mr. Utter. 

Mr. Delbort Utter submitted a paper on the topic of "Market 
Gardening." (See index.) 

The President: The next topic on the program is on the 
subject of judging fruits, upon which Mr. Toole will speak. 

Mir. Win. Toode then addressed the society on the subject of 
"Exhibiting and Judging Fruits at Oounity Pairs." (See in- 
dex.) 

Prof. Sandsten: I would like to ask whether ttis Society 
has any rules for judging fruit 

The President: .No, we have no rulea 

Prof. Sandsten : I will move then that a commdttee of three 
be appointed to draft rules for judging fruit. 

Mr. Wm. Toole: The object and need is so evident that I 
don't thi n k we need spend any time in discussing the question. 
The only thing I could suggest that someone with a good com- 
mand of language might make it a little more emphatic. 

Prof. Sandstem'a motion was duly seconded, and, being put 
to a vote, prevailed unanimously. 

The President: I will appoint that committee a little later 
in the session. 

The President: We now come to a subject in which every- 
body is interested, that of marketing fruit. Judge Gaynoa - and 
Mr. Hotchkiss will speak to us on this subject. 

Judge J. A. Gaynor and Mr. II. B. Hotchkiss then each read 
a paper on the subject of "Marketing Fruits." (See index.) 



WEDNESDAY— EVENING SESSION. 

The evening session was called to order by the Vice President, 
Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg. 

The program was furnished by students of the Department 
of Horticulture of the University of Wisconsin. The program 
was liberally interspersed with music by the Madison Glee 
Club, and papers were presented by students on the following 
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subjects: * 'Improvement of Fruits," Jas. Mil ward. (Soe in- 
dex-) "Cranberry Glowing/' H. Malde. ^See index.) "The 
Commission Man and the Fruit Grower/' £. Feldkamp. 
- After a selection of music by the Mandolin Club the meeting 
was declared adjourned. 



THURSDAY— MORNING SESSION. 

The meeting was culled to order by President Loope at 9 :S0 
o'clock. 

The President: I think the first thing in order this morn- 
ing is the report of the Finance Committee if it is ready to 
report 

« 

REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Madison, February 8th, 1905. 
To the President and Members of the Wisconsin State Horti- 
culturist Society : 
The undersigned, your committee on Finance, have thi9 day 
examined the books, vouchers and accounts of your Secretary 
and Treasurer and find the account of Treasurer corresponds to 
the bills filed with your Secretary. 

We would respectfully recommend that the reports of your 
Secretary and Treasurer be accepted and adopted as read. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. P. Bussey, 
Irving O. Smith. 



On motion of Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg the report of the Finance 
Committee was adopted, also the reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

The President: I believe the committee appointed to report 
on the matter of judging fruit is ready to report. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON JUDGING FRUIT. 

Pbof. E. P. Sandsten, Chairman. 

Scale of Points in Judging Fruits. 

1. Uniformity > . . . 25 

2. Freedom from Insect and Fungi Injury 20 

3. Condition of the fruit 15 

4. Form and type . . .e. . . 10 

5. Color 10 

6. Size 10 

7. Freedom from blemishes 10 

Exhibitor may be required to give an affidavit if in the judg- 
ment of the judges the fruit is not growni by him or if a protest 
is made. 

Inferior specimens should under no conditions be awarded 
a premium. 

Exhibitors should be allowed to correct the names of their 
specimens up to the time of judging, and if possible the judge 
or judges should be present to aid the exhibitor im this work. 
The judges should throw out all specimens not true to name. 

Every association offering premiums should be required to 
furnish competent judge or judges. .. » 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. P. Sandsten, 
A. J. Phillips, 
Ew J. Coe. 

/ 

Mr. A. J. Philips : I think the professor omitted one point 
I think all fairs or associations should furnish competent 
judges, and. those judges should be there at feast a half day be- 
fore the judging is to begin, in order to help the people name 
the fruit 

Mr. Win. Toole: I believe there should be one feature 
added, and that is regard to whether people grow their own 
fruit I think that should be attended to by the Association and 
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not brought to the attention of the judges. The judges are 
there to judge fruit and not to attend to such matters. 

Mr. A. J. Philips: We put that clause in there especially to 
allow the officers to protest and then the judges can take the 
protest into consideration. 

On motion) of Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg the report of the commit- 
tee was unianimously adopted. 

On motion of Geo. J . lvellogg it was decided to request both 
state and county organizations to publish these rules and regu- 
lation© in their premiufin books. 

The President: We have with us this morning a very emi- 
nent man who will address us on the subject of oold storage of 
fruits. 

Prof. J. C. Blair, of Illinois, (hen addressed the Society on 
the subject of ' f Cold Storage of Fruits." (See index.) 

Tthe President: Prof. Sandsten will now tell us something 
about plant breeding. 

"Plant Breeding" was the subject of a "paper presented by 
Prof. EL P. Sandsteni. (See index.) 

The President: Ladies and Gentlemen., it gives me great 
pleasure to introduce to you Senator Stout, a gentlemian whom 
you all know, and whose reputation for humanitarian principles 
is not confined to the state of Wisconsin, but is as wide as the 
nation. 

Senator Stout then briefly addressed the audience upon the 
subject of the proposed establishment of an experimental hor- 
ticultural farm in Dunn county, Wisconsin. 

On motion of Mr. A. D. Barnes the chair was authorized to 
appoint a committee of three to confer with Senator Stout in 
regard to his request made of the Society. 

The President: We have another paper this morning by 
Prof. Denniston. which I will call for at this time. 

Prof. It. H. Denniston presented 'a paper on the subject of 
"Native Medicinal Plants." (See index.) 

As members of a committee to confer with Senator Stout the 
chair appointed Messrs. A. I). Barnes, S. H. Marshall and 
W. J. Moyle. 

On motion of Mr. Philips the meeting adjourned. 
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THURSDAY— AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order by President Loope at 2 
o'clock. 

The President: I think die first thing we will take up this 
afternoon is the report of the Committee on Awards. Mr. 
Kellogg is chairman of that committee. 

REPORT OF COMMI1TEE ON AWARDS. 

L. G. Kellogg, Chairman. 

To the President <md members of the Wisconsin State Horticul- 
tural Society: 
Your committee appointed to make the awards on fruit ex- 
hibited at the annual meeting of the W. S. H. S. beg leave to 
report that we have carefully examined the same and award the 

following premiums. 

Signed: L. G. Kellogg, 

J. J. Menn. 
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collection apples W. H. Steele, 1st; F. W. Harland, 2nd. 

4 varieties winter apples T. E. Loope, 1st; F. W. Harland, 2nd. 

3 varieties winter apples W. A. Toole, 1st; T. E. Loope, 2nd. 

new apple Mrs. R. Ramsay, $1.50; A. D. Brown, $1.50. 

Second prem., F. H. Chappel $1.50. 

Seedling Sweet W. H. Steele, $2.50; F. W. Harland, $1.25. 

Seedling Sour A. J. Philips, $2.50; J. Howie, $1.25. 

plate Bailey F. W. Harland, 1st; W. A. Toole, 2nd. 

plate Ben Davis W. H. Steele, 1st; F. W. Harland, 2nd. 

plate Fameuse A. D. Barnes, 1st; A. N. Kelly, 2nd. 

plate Gano F. W. Harland, 1st; W. H. Steele, 2nd. 

Plate Golden Russet A. N. Kelly, 1st; Geo. J. Kellogg, 2nd. 

plate Grimes' Golden A. W. Saxe, 1st; T. E. Loope, 2nd. 

plate Longfield F. W. Harland, 1st; F. H. Chappel, 2nd. 

plate Malinda A. N. Kelly, 1st; A. D. Barnes, 2nd. 

plate Newell A. D. Brown, 1st; W. A. Toole, 2nd. 

plate Northwestern Greening. . . A. N. Kelly, 1st; W. A. Toole, 2nd. 

plate Patten Greening F. H. Chappel, 1st; F. W. Harland, 2nd. 

Perry Russett W. A. Toole, 1st; W. H. Steele, 2nd. 

Pewaukee W. H. Steele, 1st; F. W. Harland, 2nd. 
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Best Scott Winter Mrs. R. Ramsay, 1st; T. B. Loope, 2nd. 

Best plate Tolman A. D. Barnes, 1st; W. H. Steele, 2nd. 

Best plate Wealthy W. A. Toole, 1st, $2.00; T. B. Loope, 2nd, $1.00. 

Best plate Windsor F. H. Chappel, 1st; J. Howie, 2nd. 

Best plate Baldwin Geo. J. Kellogg, 1st; Geo. J. Jeffrey, 2nd. 

Best plate Bellflower W. H. Steele, 1st; F. W. Harland, 2nd. 

Best plate Fallawater F. W. Harland, 1st; Geo. J. Jeffrey, 2nd. 

Best plate Mann F. W. Harland, 1st; W. H. Steele, 2nd. 

Best plate Seek-No-Further W. H. Steele, 1st; F. W. Harland, 2nd. 

Best plate Twenty Ounce W. H. Steele, 1st; F. W. Harland, 2nd. 

Best plate Willow Twig W. B. Cole, 1st; B. G. Updike, 2nd. 

Best plate Avista A. J. Philips, 1st. 

Best plate Bureka A. J. Philips, 1st. 

Best plate Dominion A. J. Philips, 1st; W. H. Steele, 2nd. 

Best plate Wolf River W. H. Steele, 1st; A. D. Barnes, 2nd. 

Best plate Mcintosh F. W. Harland, 1st; B. D. Bingham, 2nd. 

Best plate McMahan F. H. Chappel, 1st; A. D. Barnes, 2nd. 

Best plate Milwaukee W. H. Steele, 1st; Geo. J. Jeffrey, 2nd. 

Best plate Utter W. H. Steele, 1st; Geo. C. Church, 2nd. 

Best plate Walbrldge A. D. Barnes, 1st; A. N. Kelley, 2nd. 

Best plate Salome F. H. Harland, 1st; Geo. J. Jeffrey, 2nd. 

Best plate Blue Pearmain F. W. Harland, 1st. 

Best plate Fall Orange W. H. Steele, 1st. 

Best exhibit cranberries S. N. Whittlesey, 2nd. 



On motion of Mr. Win. Toole the report of the oomimittee 
was unanimously adopted. 

T!he President: Kovv we come to the consideration of fun- 
gous disease© and their prevention, which should prove an inter- 
esting subject to us, particularly as we have some experts in 
that liue with us from whom we are going to hear. I will first 
call on Prof. Brown for his paper. 

Prof. W. S. Brown then read a paper giving some "Elements 
ary Facts Concerning Fungous Diseases." (See index.) 

The President: Wc have a committee appointed to revise 
the constitution and I will call upon that revision committee to 
report at this time. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF 

CONSTITUTION. 

S. H. Marshaul, Chairman. 

This oomimittoe has gone over the constitution very carefully, 
and we submit this revised constitution in the shape of a report 
of the committee. 

(The revised constitutionals adopted appears in another part 
of this report) 

On motion of Mr. L. G. Kellogg the constitution as amended 
and reported by the oomlmittee was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Ames submitted a resolution to request the legislature to 
enact a law making it unlawful to camp in tent, wagon or other- 
wise on the highways in the state of AVisconsin. 

On motion of Mr. Philips the resolution was adopted. 



FRIDAY— MOEKTNG SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order by the president at 9:30 
o'clock. 

The President : The first number on the program this morn- 
ing is a memorial service in memory of the late J. S. Stickney, 
and Mr. Irving Smith will deliver a memorial address. 

Mr. Irving Smith then delivered a "Memorial Address upon 
the late J. S. Stickney." (See index.) 

Others who spoke in memory of Mr. Stickney were Messrs. 
Loope, G. J. Kellogg, Philips, Toole and Moyle. 

Adjourned. 
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WISCONSIN , STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

ANNUAL CONVENTION 

Madisoii, February 7, 8, 9 and 10, 1905. 



PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 

The lapse of time has brought us to another mile post in the 
iistory of our Society. During the year we have had matters 
of considerable importance to deal with, and we hope the ver- 
dict of our actions may be favorable, for we have tried to do 
our best • 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition has come and gone, and 

is an historical event in which our friends say we have scored 

a success for Wisconsin 1 , and we believe the most our critics can 

say is that we might have done better. We are willing to leave 

it to the- general judgment. 

To those who have never been in the management of such 
events, it may seem] ani easy task to install and keep up such an 
exhibit, but I assure you that it) requires much tact, energy and 
common sense and our officers have shown their ability in a 
marked! mianner in the present instance. 

It has given! me much pleasure to note the enthusiastic sup- 
port given by all who have had the work in hand. To me it' 
has been especially gratifying to have been the recipient of so 
mndh helpful co-operation and so many Words of cheer during 
this period'. There has been no hanging back, — no halfheart- 
edness, no spirit of criticism in our ranks. 

The results of this exhibit can not be sumaned up in dollars 
or medals. I think the ultimate good will be to determine that 
Wisconsin can grow excellent fruit in spite of our rigorous cli- 
mate; in spite of the oft repeated' cry that our state is n * 
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adapted to apple culture*, and that when we recognize the proper 
varieties to plant, there i9 no state or locality that can suooessr 
fully claim to outrank us in color, size, and general excellence 
of apples. I believe that in summer and fall apples Wisconsin 
can hold her own, if not actually outstrip, all others. Whoever 
has seen our exhibit at Buffalo or St. Louis will bear witness 
to the beauty of our McMahan, Wolf River, ^Northwestern 
Greening, and last but not least, the luscious, exquisitely colored 
Wealthy. All of them beauties; all of them abundantly pro- 
lific ; all of them sought after in market and all bringing good 
money. The present season was a record breaking one for the 
apples just named, and the prices paid by shippers were equal 
to, if not better, than those paid in the eastern states for the 
standard winter apples. In Eureka this year an eight-year-old 
Wealthy tree produced sixteen and one-half bushels of apples. 
This impels me to say that we have in our state large com- t 
mercial orchards in Winnebago, Richland, Waukesha, Mar- 
athon, Pierce, Clark, and many other counties which are capable 
of producing 500,000 barrels a year. The trees are not 
planted but the orchards and apples are there in the soil and 
climate. It only remains for the man to plant and care for 
them. When 500 men will plant 1,000 Wealthy trees and 
care for them intelligently for a few years the barrels of apples 
follow and so will a million dollars. The possibilities are with 
us and while it is well to strive for better fruit, it is not good 
sense to ignore the capabilities of what we already have. 

Wisconsin can and does grow fine small fruits in generous 
profusion. 

Wisconsin's native plume are excellent and will easily berome 
a source of great revenue while foreign varieties are too terder, 
except in a few favored localities. 

Wisconsin divided the honors of Apple Day at St. Louis with 
the great apple state of Missouri. We gave away twenty-five 
barrels of Wealthy apples, one by one, as the crowd passed by, 
and by this act heralded the fame of that northern-grown fruit 
over all the states. Wisconsin Wealthys was our slogan and we 
marched to victory. Their excellence was challenged by none. 
The wrapper and paster on each specimen was admittedly the 
neatest legend shown by any state. 



- 
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Bach year brings our Society added duties and responsibil- 
ities. To meet them we must be earnest and energetic, zealous 
and: true to our mission; not content with merely routine work 
but ever looking forward to the betterment of existing condi- 
tions. We must point out with no uncertain note the high- 
way to Horticultural success for those who wish to travel therein, 
giving warning of the dangerous side tracks, the quagmire that 
might swallow therm up, and give specific instruction necessary 
to conduct them in safety, and if any have fallen by the way 
lead them to terra firma and show them the only road to success. 

In new fields I have in mdnd a seedling station where new 
fruits, especially apples, might be tested carefully and intelli- 
gently. If we fail, we fail trying; if we succeed, we may se- 
cure brilliant results. The Wealthy apple came by this route, 
and if we could secure a winter apple equally as good, the re- 
sult would be beyond price. A small fruit station ought to be 
a source of much benefit; developing new, and testing known 
varieties might, if carefully carried on, give much valuable in- 
formation. The small fruit industry is, in a commercial sense, 
an important matter. Many people are engaged in it, and im- 
proved varieties and methods are eagerly sought for. All the 
people want more and better small fruits. 

The State Horticultural Experiment Station haa done won- 
derful work on the subject of our native plums, and we could' 
properly leave them to further develop the work already begun. 
Our experimental orchards have received due attention. We 
have planted' the Poplar orchard in part this year, and I am 
sanguine of complete success there. An ornamental tree and 
shrub feature will be added by an arrangement with the 
officials of the Northern Pacific Railroad. This will be a park 
extension of the orchard and will occupy the grounds adjacent 
to the depot. It should from its location be an attractive object 
lesson. All travelers who pass can see and realize what we are 
striving to show. 

The orchard at Eagle River was greatly injured by the ex- 
treme cold of last winter which killed many forest trees in 
that section-. We have renewed many trees and shall carry the 
experiment to a finality. Qi\t orchards at Wausau and Med- 
7 
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ford are doing well. The Secretary will give details. The 
Secretary's office hae been no idle place the past year. Bulletins 
have been issued fronn time to timet The annual reports have 
been distributed in largely increased numbers. Our membership 
list has been considerably augmented but efforts for a still 
greater list of members should engage our attention. A gen- 
uine boom is our due. 

Our constitution and by-laws need a careful revision to bring 
them up to the present condition of affairs, and a committee 
will be appointed for that purpose at the present session. 

The attendance at our annual meetings ought to be largely 
in excess of what it has been in years past. If we can devise 
any way to increase this it should enlist our earnest consider- 
ation. I hope each member present will take upon himself 
the duty of making] our sessions profitable and interesting, and 
your presiding officer will be glad to be here. Make your 
statements concise and to the point. Don't lug in issues for- 
eign to the subject. Be amiable, considerate, wise, and we will 
all be edified and instructed. I thank you all for the many 
courtesies extended me during the time I have served you as 
presiding officer. 



REPORT OF SECRETARY CRANEF1ELD. 

The following, report on the condition and progress of the 
Society is submitted: 

The year 1904 marks several important changes in the man- 
agement of the Society. 

1. By action of the Executive Committee at the meeting held 
Feb. 5th, 1901, the salary of Secretary was increased to an ex- 
tent that it enables him to devote his entire time to the duties 
of the office, placing our Society on the same basis in this re- 
spect as those. of other states. 

2. At the same time the office of Secretary was combined 
with that of Superintendent of Trial Orchards, the orchard com- 
mittee remaining as an advisory board. 
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3. A subcommittee to be known temporarily as the Emer- 
gency Committee was appointed, consisting of the President, 
Treasurer and Secretary, this committee to be granted all pow- 
ers and privileges of the full Executive Ooammittee. 

Probably no other change has ever been made in the manage- 
ment of the Society as important and valuable as this one. 
Heretofore executive committee meetings have been of infre- 
quent occurrence; in fact full meetings have been called but 
once or twice in the history of the Society except at annual 
meetings. As a result no business of importance bearing the 
stamp of authority could be conducted in the six months inter- 
vening between meetings except by the slow and unsatisfactory 
moans of correspondence. The existence of this suboommittee, 
which may be called together ait slight expense, permits the 
timely transaction of business and divides with the Secretary 
the responsibility of affairs. It is the experience in all organ- 
izations of the class of ours that in order to conduct the routine 
business expeditiously and at least expense, it must be in the 
hands of a small committee. The interests of the Society de- 
naiand that this committee be perpetuated. 

The emergency committee met seven times during the year 

as follows: 

Milwaukee, Feb. 25th and Sept. 8th. 

Madison, March 31st, May 10th, May 30th, July 27th, and 
Nov. 22nd. A condensed report of the proceedings of the com- 
mittee at the different meetings follows: 

Milwaukee 'meeting, Feb. 25th. — Authorizing the Secretary 
to purchase office furniture and supplies. 

To purchase spraying outfit for Wausau orchard. 

To employ office help as needed. 

T'o have printed uniform bills, forms, etc., for use of Society. 

Setting aside $1,000.00 for World's Fair fruit show. 

At the adjournment of the emergency committee meeting a 
meeting of the orchard committee was called when varieties of 
fruit for Poplar orchard were selected, also general discussion 
of other orchards. 

Madison meeting, March Slst. — By direction of committee 
President Loope appointed A. A. Parsons as Superintendent of 
World's Fair fruit exhibit. 
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Secretary authorized to can summer meeting of Society at 
Lake Geneva, latter part of June. 

Madison meeting, May 30th. — A general discussion of 
World's Fair matters. 

Madison meeting, July 27th. — A discussion of World's Fair 
matter. Secretary authorized to execute lease with Northern 
Pacific R. R. Co., for certain laiwfe at Poplar, Wis. and plant 
same to shrubbery at expense of Society. 

Special cash premium of $6.00 voted 1 to Omro Society for 
Chrysanthemum show. 

Milwaukee meeting, Sept. 8th. — An informal meeting of Com- 
mittee at State Fair grounds. Mr. Kellogg absent. General 
discussion of World's Fair matter with special reference to 
Apple Day. 

Madison meeting, Nov. 22nd. — -The following subjects were 
discussed: 

Time and place of annual meeting, programme, premium list, 
trial orchards and World's Fair matter. 

Secretary was authorized to call a meeting as provided by the 
Constitution, Feb. 7, 10. Place of meeting, premium list and 
details of banquet left to Secretary and Mr. Marshall. 

The Secretary authorized to purchase certain property from 

the Wisconsin Coniimissioni for use of Society. 

» 

The President announced the following; appointments: 

Delegate to 111. State Meeting, Profesor Sandsten. 

Delegate to Iowa State Meeting, W. J. Moyle. 

Delegate to Nl EL Meeting, A. J. Phillips. 

Delegate to Minn. State Meeting, F. Cranefield. 

Secretary authorized to issue Bulletins 3 and 4. 

Executive Committee meetings. — Two meetings of the full 
executive committee were held during the year ; at Madison Feb. 
5th and at Lake Geneva June 29th. The proceedings of each 
meeting follows : 

Meeting of Executive Committee, room 410, State Capitol, 
Feb. 5th, 1904 ; President Loope in chair. The following mem- 
bers present: 

Vice-President George J. Kellogg, Treasurer L. G. Kellogg, 
&. H. Marshall, C. L. Richardson, W. A. Toole, Irving Smith, 
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President T. E. Loope, W. P. Bussey, J. J. Henm, Wm. Toole, 
W. J. Moyle, Secretary F. Granefield. 
The following motions prevailed : 

1. Authorizing the Secretary to purchase 65 dozen plates for 
S«t. L*>uis exhibit. 

2. The salary of Secretary to be $100.00 per month for com- 
ing year beginning March 1st and 1 compensations for month of 
Feb., 1904 to be adjusted by Oommdttee at next meeting. The 
Secretary to act as Superintendent of all Trial Orchards. 

3. An emergency committee consisting of President, Treas- 
urer, and Secretary shall be empowered to act for the full com- 
mittee. 

4. The President to be allowed $50.00 for expense account 
for the year 1903. 

5. Resolution concerning nursery inspection and control re- 
ferred to la comimittee consisting of L. G. Kellogg,, F. C Ed- 
wards, and the Secretary. Meeting adjourned. 



Minutes of meeting of Executive Committee held at Opera 
House, Lake Geneva, Wis., June 29th, 1904. Present the 
following: / 

President, T. EL Loope, Vice-President, George J. Kellogg, 
Secretary F. Granefield, W. P. Bussey, S. H. Marshall, W. J. 
Moyle, Wm, Toole, J. J. Menn. 

The following motions prevailed : 

1. Allowing the Secretary full pay for February. 

2. Directing Secretary to provide certain signs for St. Louis 
exhibit. 

3. Providing for a relay of members of the Society to serve 
two weeks each as assistants at St. Louis Exhibit, expenses to 
be paid by Society. The appointments to be made by the 
President. 

4. Authorizing Secretary to send reports and bulletins to 
persons other than members, the Society to pay postage, express 
or freight charges. 

5. That Society defray expense of steamer for excursion the 
following day. Meeting adjourned. 
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Summer meetings. — The summer meeting wae held at Lake 
Geneva, June 29th and 30th. The attendance was not large, 
probably owing to the fact- that the meeting occurred during the 
height of the berry season. The program' on the first day was 
enjoyed by all present The display of fruit and flowers was 
excellent For the first time, professionals and amateurs were 
placed in separate classes and cash premiums offered in the 
former and diplomas in the latter class. The result was wholly 
satisfactory. A heavy rainstorm on /the second day cut short 
the excursion around' the lake, but in the inspection of the rose 
gardens of Mr. Mitchell and the orchid houses of M!r. Selfridge 
the excursionists were well pleased. 

BTTLM5TTNS. 

As stated above the Executive Committee at its February 
meeting authorized the publication of bulletins. Under 1 this 
authority three bulletins have been issued' as follows: 

Bulletin No. 1, March, 1904. — The Planting of Trees and 
Shrubs, 1,500 copies, p. p. 14. Illustrations, 3. Total cost, 
$41.13. 

Bulletin No. 2, April, 190b. — Strawberries for the Home 
Garden, 2,000 copies, p. p. 14. Illustrations, 12. Total cost, 
$32.25. ' 

Bulletin No. 8, October, 1901 h — Spring Flowering Bulbs, 
1,000 copies, t>. p. 7. Total cost, $12.75. 

Special Bulletin. — Trial Orchards of Wisconsin. For distri- 
bution! at World's Fair, county and state f airs, 3,000 eopies, p. p. 
4. Total cost, $12.50. 

Those bulletins have been well received by the members and 
when advertised for free distribution have proven popular and 
a means of increasing our membership. It is & feature that 
can well be extended. A friendly criticism has been offered that 
the bulletins appear under the signature of the Secretary ratiher 
than in blank. This is merely following the custom of writers 
in general and scarcely needs justification. The Secretary was 
the author in every case and the author's name appears in con- 
nection with any reputable publication. Anonymous publica- 
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tions have but little standing. The success of the bulletins 
would seeim to justify the continuance of their publication. 

Press Bulletins. — In addition to the bulletins mentioned sev- 
eral press bulletins have been issued. Some of the members 
here today may have read in their local paper, a little "patent 
inmdes" printed in the neighboring village, something relating 
to* the Societv. When it is realized that there are over 600 of 
these papers in the state and that their readers are almost wholly 
the farmers and fruit growers of the state, it will be seen what a 
powerful aid they may become in advertising our work and in 
disseminating information. The following press bulletins have 
been sent out: 

No. 1. History of Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, 
600 copies, cost, $17.60. 

No. 2. Fruit Eeport, 430 copies, cost $10.87. 
No. 3. Announcement of summer meeting, 425 copies, cost, 
$6.39. 

No. 4. Posters, mailed to members only, 500 copies, cost, 
$6.86. 

No. 5. Wisconsin Fruit at St. Louis, 402 copies, cost, $6.69. 
No. 6. Fruit for Winter meeting, 402 copies, cost, $7.93. 
No. 7. The Trial Orchards, reprint of special bulletin, 425 
copies, cost, $6.77. 

No. 8. World's Fair Awards, 402 copies, cost, $7.07. 
The total number of pieces of mail delivered at the Madison 
office from the -office of the State Horticultural Societv amounts 
to over 15,000. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

The annual report since 1882 has appeared promptly, one 
year beliind time at the annual winter meeting with the excep- 
tion of the 1903 report which was discovered untouched in the 
printer's hands Feb. 10th, 1903. After much labor with the 
state printer the 1903 report was finally set in type, and at the 
same time the 1904 report was submitted to the governor for 
approval. After many annoying delays occasioned indirectly 
by the capitol fire, which necessitated much state printing, the 
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two reports, viz., 1903 and 1904, were delivered to the Seora- 
taiy on the same day, viz., May 35th, and soon after distributed. 
The 1904 report contained the proceedings* of but one meeting, 
viz., the winter meeting, 1904, and' to fill the number of pages 
allowed by law Bulletins No. 1 and No. 2 and Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin No. 105 were reprinted. By following this plan 
future reports may be issued within a few weeks following the 
winter meeting and contain full proceedings for one year. 

distribution of reports. 

The statutes provide that 7,000 copies of our report shall be 
printed. The distribution of 3,500 of these is provided for in 
the same law, leaving 3,500 copies to be distributed by the Soci- 
ety. Our membership and exchange list calls for about 350 
copies leaving over 3,000 copies on hand. Nb question has so 
perplexed me during the year as this one of distribution of the 
reports. The books should be in the hands of the people, not 
stored in the capitol. After sending the copies to memibers and 
exchanges the following 1904 reports were sent out. 

To local societies . . . ., 549 copies 

To World's Fair 250 " 

Professor R. A. Moore, for students,. . . 300 " 

County Agricultural Schools , 170 " 



Total 1,269 



uc 



Occasional applications will swell this to a total of 1,300 
copies distributed up to Oct 1st. At this time a circular letter 
was mailed to 61 of the county clerks of the state requesting 
the privilege of sending each a box of reports, freight prepaid, 
for distribution at fall meetings of the county board. Fifty-one 
clerks responded and to these were sent 1,628 copies of the 1904 
and 979 copies of the 1903 rej>ort. T&n counties, viz. : Clark, 
Fond du Lac, Kewaunee, Lincoln, Marinette, Obonto, Pepin, 
Elaoine, Sawyer and Trempealeau evidently did not consider the 
reports worth the trouble of returning an addressed postal card. 
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office rooms. 

The question of office roorai for the Society was settled soon 
af tetr the last annual meeting when General Bryant granted the 
use of a large room in the south wing of the capitol building. 
Preparations were completed for occupying these rooms when 
the disastrous fire of Feb. 29th destroyed the entire upper floors 
of the capitol. After consulting] with President Loope, offices 
were rented for one year from March 1st a.t 24 Ew Mifflin St. 
While nothing definite can be stated at the present time it is 
Iirobable that temporary quarters may be had in the capitol 
after adjournment of the legislature. 

world's fair. 

« 

The collecting of fruit for the Wisconsin exhibit at St. Louis 
occupied at least one-half of my time from. May to December 
and more time could have been given to advantage. The re- 
port of this work will be presented separately. 

trial orchards. 

The work connected Avith the trial orchards also occupied 
much time and necessitated many trips to Northern Wisconsin. 
The detailed! report of this work will be presented separately. 

FAIRS. 

An exhibit of fruit from the Wausau orchard was made at 
the Marathon county fair. This exhibit comprising 53 plates, 
and 26 varieties of apples and plums was set up land left in 
charge of Psof . E.. B. Johns of the Marathon County School of 
Agriculture as the State Fair occurred the same week. The 
thanks of the Society are due Professor Johns for his services 
here, and throughout the season I have found him ever ready 
and willing to give his time to our Society with no thougjht of 
pay for his services. 

An; exhibit similar to that at Wausau was set up at Milwau- 
kee. The Wausau exhibit attracted much attention! and very 
many Marathon county people learned for the first time of the 
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existence of the State Horticultural Society and the fact that a 
trial orchard was located in their own county. The State Fair 
exhibit unfortunately arrived too late to be assigned a< place on 
the tables and wa9 crowded in between two large exhibits and 
in a measure lost. 

LOCAL SOCIETIES. 

One of the main factors of strength in a state society is the 
active co-operation with numerous and flourishing local or auxil- 
iary societies. The year was begun with brave promises to aid 
in increasing the number of these societies as well as to be help- 
ful in some manner in increasing the membership of those now 
existing, but the multitude of duties occasioned by the St. 
Louis Fair, etc., has left but little time for this work. The 
following societies are known to be in existence: Omro, Wau- 
paca, Lake Mills, Madison, Algoma, Sauk county, and Rush- 
ford. Eau Olaire Fruit Growers Association, 125 members. 
An interesting history of the Madieoni Sbciety will be pre- 
sented by the delegate today. The Eau Glairs Society was acci- 
dentally discovered througji means of a newspaper article. Al- 
though founded for the purpose of protecting the interests of its 
memlbers in shipping small fruits, it must be ranked as the lead- 
ing local horticultural society in the state in pursuit of member- 
ship and activity. A letter received from Mir. Roblee of Apple- 
ton in October last announced the disbanding of the Grand 
Chute Sbciety, the oldest local society in the state. The records 
were forwarded to me by Mr. Eoblee and have been placed on 
file. 

LIBRARY. 

The library consisting of about 300 copies of reports of the 
societies of neighboring states and an incomplete file of our 
own reports and the Wisconsin Horticulturist was totally de- 
stroyed in the capitol fire of February 29th. A complete file 
of ouir reports was contributed by Mr. Smith, librarian of the 
university. The task of replacing the burned library was un- 
dertaken by our efficient. Corresponding Secretary, Mr. W. A. 
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Toole, who has succeeded in building up a better library by far 
than the on© lost in the fire. 

The detailed record will appear in Mr. Toole's report. The 
call for old reports received liberal responses from the members, 
but numbers of the Wisconsin Horticulturist were much slower 
in coming in. A few scattering numbers were received ; later 
an incomplete set was purchased for $5.00, and six numbers 
are still lacking. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The membership of the Society has increased the past year 
from 110 to 2171, a gain, of 107, or over 97%. 

GIFTS. 

The following, gifts have been received during the year: 
A. D. Barnes, Waupaca, Wis., vols, reports; Irving Smith, 
Grreem Bay, 23 vols, reports; Wmi Toole, Baraboo, 22 vols, re- 
ports, 66 numbers Wisconsin Horticulturist ; C. A. Abbott, Ap- 
pletan, 26 vols, reports; T. J. Menn, Norwalk, 10 vols, reports; 
Jonathan Periam, Chicago, 12 vols. Proceedings American 
Pomological Society; Michigan Horticultural Society, 31 vols, 
reports; Iowa Horticultural Society, 25 vols, reports; Western 
New York Society, 8 vols, reports; Indiana Horticultural So- 
ciety, 22 vols, reports; Missouri Horticultural Society, 41 vols, 
reports; Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 98 vols, reports; 
O. G. Patten,, 4 seedling plum, trees; Stark Nursery Oo v 14 
plum trees; Merrimac Chemical Co., Boston, Mass., 50 lbs. 
arsenate of lead; W. I>. Williamson, Madison, 26 tree protect- 
ou 
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RECEIPTS. 

Order No. 58 $100 00 

Order No. 59 150 00 

Order No. 60 100 00 

Order No. 71 100 00 

Order No. 75 50 00 
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Order No. 77 100 00 

Order No. 86 100 00 

Order No. 99 100 00 

Order No. 104 100 00 

Order No. 105 100 00 

Order No. 137 10 00 

Order No. 144 100 00 

Order No. 145 100 00 

Order No. 153 100 00 

Order No. 159 25 00 

Order No. 181 100 00 

Order No. 189 100 00 

Order No. 212 100 00 

Order No. 224 100 00 

Order No. 237 100 00 

Order No. 239 50 00 

$1,885 00 
Membership fees, World's Fair vouchers, refund 
on mileage books 215 13 



Total cash receipts $2,100 13 



EXPENDITURE. 

Expense account $677 87 

July 27th, paid L. G. Kellogg, treasurer 74 53 

Credit by salary 1,200 00 

Feb. 6th, paid L. G. Kellogg for memberships 140 60 

Feb. 7th, paid L. G. Kellogg to balance 7 13 

Total $2,100 13 



EXPENSE ACCOUNT ITEMIZED. 

Postage $79 74 

Express, freight and dray 90 51 

Telegraph and telephone 15 29 

Expenses summer meeting 42 25 

Traveling expenses 293 02 

Office fixtures and stationery 26 66 

Cash to A. A. Parsons ." 65 00 

Office help 25 10 

Books for library 9 15 

Miscellaneous 31 15 

Total $677 87 
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REPORT OF TREASURER. 



L. G. Kellogg, Treasurer, in account with the Wisconsin State Horti- 
cultural Society: 

RECEIPTS. 

1904. Dr. 

Feb. 4. To balance due the Society $301 75 

Feb. 4. To cash for membership 54 50 

Feb. 26. To cash from state treasurer 2,000 00 . 

Apr. 27. To cash from state treasurer 1,625 00 

July 26. To refund World's Fair voucher No. 509 31 53 

July 26. To refund on mileage book 19 50 

Aug. 19. To cash from state treasurer 2,000 00 

Feb. 6. To cash, F. Cranefield, memberships 55 50 

Feb. 6. To cash refund on mileage books 39 00 

Feb. 6. To cash refund on World's Fair voucher 

No. 608 46 10 

Feb. 6. To cash returned from F. Cranefield .... 7 13 

Total $6,180 01 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
1904. No. Cr. 

Feb. 4. 1. By F. Cranefield, mounting chart... 35 

Feb. 4. 2. By L H. Palmer, expense ace. winter 

meeting 1 51 

Feb. 4. 3. By C. Philipson, expense ace. winter 

meeting 4 09 

Feb. 4. 4. By W. M. Roblee, expense ace. winter 

meeting 4 77 

Feb. 4. 5. By D. E. Bingham, expense ace. win- 
ter meeting 10 47 

Feb. 4. 6. C. L. Pearson, expense ace. winter 

meeting 1 51 

Feb. 4. 7. By W. S. Hager, expense ace. winter 

meeting 6 70 

Feb. 4. 8. By P. A. Ham, expense ace. winter 

meeting 13 06 

Feb. 4. 10. By T. E. Loope, traveling expense 

meeting 6 00 

Feb. 4. 10. By T. E. Loope, eraveling expense 

account 30 85 

Feb. 4. 11. By G. Landweer, delegate to winter 

meeting 18 50 

Feb. 4. 12. To A. D. Barnes, delegate to winter 

meeting 13 06 

Feb. 4. 13. To A. N. Kelly, premiums at winter 

meeting 6 50 

Feb. 4. 14. By T. E. Loope, premiums 44 50 

Feb. 4. 15. By W. A. Toole, premiums 2 00 

Feb. 4. 16. By Mrs. C. Alexander, premiums... 1 50 

Feb. 4. 17. By Geo. J. Kellogg, premiums 50 

Feb. 4. 18. By L. G. Kellogg, premiums 3 00 

Feb. 4. 19. By L. Grieling, premiums 5$ 



Feb. 


4. 


20. 


Feb. 


4. 


21. 


Feb. 


4. 


22. 


Feb. 


4. 


23. 


Feb. 


4. 


24. 


Feb. 


4. 


25. 


Feb. 


4. 


26. 
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By Geo. J. Jeffrey, premiums 22 00 

By A. D. Barnes, premiums 33 00 

By A. A. Parsons, traveling exp. ace. 4 25 

By W. J. Jenkins, traveling exp. ace. 4 00 

By W. P. Bussey, traveling exp. ace. 4 00 

By Irving C. Smith, traveling exp.. 6 10 

By F. J. Diley, delegate to winter 

meeting 3 82 

Feb. 4. 27. By Geo. J. Jeffrey, member of exec- 
utive committee 3 40 

Feb. 4. 28. By Grace Troutner, exp. attending 

winter meeting 31 87 

Feb. 4. 29. By A. J. Philips, expense attending 

winter meeting 7 22 

Feb. 4. 30. By C. A. Abbott, member of exec- 
utive committee 5 12 

Feb. 4. 31. By Ella Menn, exp. attending winter 

meeting 3 80 

Feb. 4. 32. By J. J. Menn, exp. attending winter 

meeting 3 80 

Feb. 4. 33. By Wm. Toole, exp. attending win- 
ter meeting 1 50 

Feb. 4. 34. By Mrs. D. Huntley, exp. attending 

winter meeting 1 58 

Feb. 4. 35. By Geo. J. Kellogg, exp. attending 

winter meeting 1 38 

Feb. 4. 36. By B. S. Hillier, exp. attending win- 
ter meeting 1 33 

Feb. 4. 37. By Franklin Johnson, exp. attending 

winter meeting 1 48 

Feb. 4. 38. By W. J. Moyle, exp. attending win- 
ter meeting 5 00 

Feb. 8. 39. By H. Huppler, hotel accommoda- 
tions 205 35 

Feb. 24. 40. By H. B. McGowan, use of plates and 

vases 6 55 

Feb. 20. 41. By W. D. Frost, service and us.e of 

lantern 7 . . . 5 00 

Feb. 24. 42. By F. C. Edwards, expense ace. win- 
ter meeting 1 30 

Feb. 24. 43. By C. L. Richardson, expense ace. 

winter meeting 7 26 

By Am. Florist Co 2 00 

By Jas. E. Morley, office supplies... 15 57 

By Est. Timothy Brown, office rent 15 00 

By A. H. Haswell & Co., table 1 75 

By Emma Jacobson, reporting win- 
ter meeting 66 44 

By A. H. Haswell Co., table 1 75 

By Jennie Pitman, four drawings ... 2 50 

By Whitehead Hoag Co., badges 15 15 

By A. D. & A. V. Frederickson, book 

shelves for office 30 00 

By C. H. Marshall, traveling exp. ace. 13 97 

To T. E. Loope, incidental exp. ace. 25 00 

Geo. B. Hudnall, recording Poplar 

lease 4 00 

By Miss M. L. Snyder, typewriting. . 5 75 

By Cantwell Prtg. Co., printing 52 63 

By F. Cranefield, salary, March 100 00 

By F. Cranefield, office expenses 150 00 



Feb. 24. 


44. 


Mar. 8. 


45. 


Mar. 8. 


46. 


Mar. 8. 


47. 


Mar. 11. 


48. 


Mar. 11. 


49. 


Mar. 12. 


50. 


Mar.12. 


51. 


Mar. 16. 


52. 


Mar. 16. 


53. 


Mar. 23. 


54. 


Mar. 26. 


55. 


Mar. 28. 


56. 


Mar. 31. 


57. 


Mar. 31. 


58. 


Mar. 31. 


59. 
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Ill 



Mar.31. 
Apr. 1. 


60. 
61. 


Apr. 7. 
Apr. 7. 
Apr. 13. 


62. 

63. 
64. 


Apr. 14. 


65. 


Apr. 16. 
Apr. 16. 
Apr. 25. 
Apr. 27 
May 2. 


66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 


May 2. 
May 2. 
May 4. 
May 5. 
May 6. 


71. 
72. 
73. 

74. 
75. 


May 6. 
May 14. 
May 23. 
May 24. 
May 24. 


76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 


May 27. 


81. 


May 27. 


82. 


May 31. 
May 31. 
May 31. 


83. 
84. 
85. 


May 31. 
June 1. 


86. 
87. 


June 1. 
June 4. 
June 7. 
June 7. 
June 7. 


88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 


June 9. 


93. 


June 9. 


94. 


JunelO. 


95. 


Junell. 
Junel5. 
Junel5. 


96. 
97. 
98. 


Junel7. 
June24. 
June-25. 


99. 
100. 
101. 


June27. : 
July 2. 


102. 
103. 



By F. Cranefleld, traveling exp 

By Est. Timothy Brown, office rent, 

April 

By Morrill ft Morley, spray outfit. . 

J. E. Moseley, one mimeograph 

By Pardee Drug Co., copper sulphate 

sulphate 

By Wm. Trelease, expense winter 

meeting 

By Bowker Insecticide Co 

By Democrat Prtg. Co., paper 

By T. E. Loope, traveling expenses 

By Stephen ft Studeman 

By Est. Timothy Brown, office rent, 

May 

By Fred Cranefleld, salary, May 

By H. B. Dodd, express 

By Williams ft Sons, labels 

By C. M. Dengler, signs 

By F. Cranefleld, exp. ace. World's 

Fair 

By Cantweli Prtg. Co., printing 

By F. Cranefleld, exp. ace 

By W. D. Williamson, tree protectors 

By J. C. Prien, 2,000 mile ticket 

By P. A. Peterson, labor, Poplar 

orchard 

By Miss Olga Olson, .stenographic 

service 

By G. Landweer, express and ser- 
vices rendered 

By A. A. Parsons, traveling expenses 
By T. E. Loope, traveling expenses 
By P. A. Peterson, labor on trial 

orchard 

By F. Cranefleld, salary, May 

By Est. Timothy Brown, office rent, 

June 

By Western Union Telegraph service 
By W. J. Parks ft Co., making sign 

By A. D. Barnes, nursery stock 

By A. P. Wilkins, nursery stock 

By Coe Converse Edwards Co., nurs- 
ery stock 

By Ed Gensman, Wausau orchard 

rent 

By Ed Gensman, labor and team 

work ^ 

By Pardee Drug Co., 100 lbs. copper 

sulphate 

By Jewell Nursery Co., nursery stock 
By C. Ovenden, office help and photos 
By W. J. Moyle, nursery stock, Med- 

ford 

By Fred Cranefleld, expense ace 

By H. B. Dodd, express bills 

By P. A. Peterson, labor, Poplar 

orchard 

By C. Ovenden, office help 

By H. B. Dodd, express bills 



100 00 



15 00 
35 57 
24 00 
10 40 
10 40 


8 00 
10 00 

1 65 
16 50 

1 25 


15 00 

100 00 

1 85 

6 30 

3 00 


50 00 
42 75 
100 00 
10 00 
60 00 


31 98 


2 00 


8 00 
8 26 
6 00 


13 83 
100 00 


15 00 

3 78 

1 60 

28 75 

23 55 


163 75 


50 00 


55 00 


8 50 

10 00 

4 27 


44 70 

100 00 

2 75 


30 03 

4 43 

5 62 
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July 2. 
July 2. 
July 5. 


104. 
105. 
106. 


July 5. 


107. 


July 5. 


108. 


July 5. 


109. 


July 5. 


110. 


July 8. 


111. 


July 8. 


112. 


July 8. 
July 8. 


113. 
114. 


July 8. 


115. 


July 8. 


116. 


July 8. 


117. 


July 8. 


118. 


July 8. 


119. 


July 8. 


120. 


July 8. 


121. 


July 8. 


122. 


July 8. 


123. 


July 8. 


124. 


July 8. 


125. 


July 8. 
July 8. 


126. 
127. 


July 8. 


128. 


July 8. 


129. 


July 8. 
July 8. 


130. 
131. 


July 8. 
July 9. 


132. 
133. 


July 11. 


134. 


July 11. 
July 11. 
July 12. 


135. 
136. 
137. 


July 12. 


13.8. 



By F. Cranefleld, salary, February.. 

By F. Cranefleld, salary, June 

By Ed Gensman, labor, Wausau 
orchard 

By W. P. Bussey, member executive 
committee 

By W. J. Moyle, expense ace. sum- 
mer meet 

By Geo. J. Kellogg, expense ace. 
summer meet 

By Portman ft Edwards, tree pro- 
tectors and freight 

By J. J. Menn, member of executive 
committee 

By S. H. Marshall, exp. ace. summer 
meet 

By T. E. Loope, summer meet 

By Eva Loope, program summer 
meet 

By Miss A. F. Dean, program sum- 
mer meet 

By E. P. Sandsten, program summer 
meet 

By Wm. Toole, premiums summer 
meet 

By Mrs. D. D. Howlett, premiums 
summer meet 

By Mrs. M. Howlett, premiums sum- 
mer meet 

By Mrs. J. J. Ihrig, premiums sum- 
mer meet 

By H. C. Christenson, premiums 
summer meet f . . 

By W. A. Toole, premiums sum- 
mer meet 

By J. F. Ray, premiums summer 
meet 

By George J. Kellogg, premiums 
summer meet 

By Est. Timothy Brown, office rent 
July 

By E. W. Keyes, P. M., postage 

By Mrs. D. D. Howlett, program 
summer meet 

By T. Ovenden, program summer 
meet 

By K. C. Smith, program summer 
meet 

By Wm. Toole % , Executive Com 

By W. A. Toole, exp. ace. corre- 
sponding sec'y 

By W. A. Toole, summer meeting . . 

By Cantwell Prtg. Co., prtg. ft sta- 
tionery 

By Mrs. J. J. Ihrig, exp. ace. sum- 
mer meet 

By Parsons Prtg. Co., rubber stamp 

By W. A. Toole, exp ace 

By F. Cranefleld, contingent fund 
for A. A. Parsons 

By J. C. Prien, 2000 mile book 



100 00 
100 00 


42 20 


12 37 


10 50 


12 54 


31 57 


13 88 


16 79 
14 10 


14 10 


8 50 


5 35 


2 00 


5 00 


3 00 


2 00 


1 00 


3 00 


5 00 


20 50 


15 00 
94 74 


12 75 


6 40 


11 59 
10 38 


2 35 
10 38 


33 85 


13 64 

1 55 

2 42 


10 00 
60 00 
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July 12. 139 By Geo. J. Kellogg, premiums sum- 
mer meet 

July 19. 140. By H. B. Dodd, express charges 

July 19. 141. By H. C. Christenson, exp. ace. sum- 
mer meet 

July 26. 142. By T. E. Lioope, traveling expenses 

July 27. 143. By M. L. Snyder, stenographic work 

Aug. 1. 1-: 4. By F. Cranefield, salary July 

Aug. l. 145 By F. Cranefield, traveling expenses 

Aug. 1. 146. By H. B. Dodd, express charges 

Aug. 6. 147. By Miss E. Jacobson, reporting sum- 
mer meet 

Aug. 1. 148. By Estate Timothy Brown 

Aug. 12. 149. By P. A. Petersn, labor & seed, Pop- 
lar orchard 

Aug. 20 150. By C. J. Kruse, sign Wisconsin... 

Aug. 22. 151. By Mrs. R. T. Darrow, special pre- 

mium 

Aug. 22. 152. By Capital City Paper Co., paper . . 

Sept. 1. 153. By F. Cranefield, salary August . . . 

Sept. 1. 154. By Estate Timothy Brown, rent 

Sept 

Sept. 1. 155. By H. B. Dodd, express charges . . 

Sept. 7. 156. By C. J. Kruse, signs 

Sept. 5. 157. By Ed. Gensman, labor, Wausau 

Orchard 

Sept. 5. 158. By Prof. R. B. Johns, helper Wau- 
sau Fair 

Sept. 9. 159. By A. J. W. Pierce & Co., fruit 

world's fair 

Sept. 9. 160. By F. Cranefield, exp. ace 

Sept. 19. 161. By Sayle Bldg. & Mfg. Co., sign for 

poplar orchard 

Sept. 19. 162. By Wm. Toole, supt. world's fair . . 

Sept. 19. 163. By P. A. Peterson, rent poplar orch- 

. ard 

Sept. 28. 164. By J. J. Menn, ass't supt. world's 

fair r 

Sept. 30. 165. By Estate Timothy Brown, rent 

Oct 

Oct. 1. 166. By John Reis, State fair special 

premium 

Oct. 1. 167. By A. D. Barnes State fair special 

premium 

Oct. 1. 168. By F. W. Chapel State Fair special 

premium • 

Oct. 1. 169. By F. W. Harland, State Fair spe- 
cial 

Oct. 1. 170. By W. F. Steele, State Fair special 

premium 

Oct 1. 171. By Mrs. Robt. Ramsay, State Fair 

special premium 

Oct. 1. 172. By W. J. Philips, State Fair special 

premium 

Oct. 1. 173. By E. W. Palmer, State Fair special 

premium 

Oct 1. 174. By A. J. Philips, State Fair special 

premium 

Oct. 1. 175. By Wm. Fox, State Fair special 

. premium 

8 



2 00 
6 65 


12 03 

10 40 

8 35 

100 00 

100 00 

2 61 


27 92 
15 00 


28 19 
5 75 


5 00 
25 78 

100 00 


15 00 
8 99 

10 00 


26 89 


5 00 


198 63 
25 00 


5 00 
41 95 


75 00 


36 65 


15 00 


7 50 


6 50 


5 00 


5 00 


4 00 


4 00 


4 00 


4 00 


3 00 


3 00 
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Oct. 1. 176. By Geo. J. Jeffrey/ State Fair spe- 
cial premium 2 00 

Oct 1. 177. By Kelly Bros. State Fair special 

premium 2 00 

Oct. 1. 178. By W. S. Hager, ass't. supt. World's 

Fair 

Oct 1. 179. By Cantwell Prtg. Co., printing . . . 

Oct. 1. 180. By M. L. Snyder, stenographic work 

Oct 1. 181. By Fred Cranefield, salary, Sept. 

Oct. 6. 182. By T. E. Loope, 25 bbls. apples, 

World's Fair ....* 

Oct. 7. 183. By L. G. Kellogg, nursery stock, 

exp. ace 

Oct 7. 184. By Wm. J. Parks Co., merchandise 

Oct. 10. 185. By J. C. Prien, mileage book 

Oct. 15. 186. By B. W. Keyes, postage 

Oct. 31. 187. By E. W. Keyes, postage 

Oct. 31. 188. By P. A. Peterson, labor, Poplar 

orchard 

Nov. 1. 189. By Fred Cranefield, salary, Oct 

Nov. 1. 190. By Estate Timothy Brown, office 

rent 

Nov. 3. 191. By Geo. J. Kellogg, supt. World's 

Fair 

Nov. 4. 192. By E. W. Keyes, postage 

Nov. 4. 193. By the Menges' Pharmacy Co., photo 

supplies 

Nov. 7. 194. By D. EI Riordan, Tabor, Eagle 

River orchard 

Nov. 7. 195. By W. H. Steele, World's Fair fruit 

Nov. 7. 196. By Geo. J. Kellogg, World's Fair 

fruit 

Nov. 9. 197. By J. J. Menn, World's Fair fruit. . . 

Nov. 10. 198. By C. J. Kruse, sign painting 

Nov. 11. 199. By Sayle Mfg. Co., crating sign 

Nov. 11. 200. By D. E. Bingham, World's Fair 

fruit 

Nov. 18. 201. By W. H. Steele, World's Fair fruit 
202. Void. 

Nov. 18. 203. By A. A. Parsons, salary, Oct 

Nov. 18. 204. By A. A. Parsons, World's Fair exp. 

ace. Oct 

Nov, 18. 205. By Mrs. F. Johnson, 7 Vols. Wis. 

Horticulturist, 

Nov. 19. 206. By C. L. Pearson, World's Fair fruit 

Nov. 22. 207. By A. D. Barnes, World's Fair fruit 

Nov. 23. 208. By F. T. Reeves, express charges, 

World's Fair fruit 

Nov. 29. 209. By T. E. Loope, exp. ace, Trial orch- 
ard com 

Nov. 29. 210. By T. E. Loope, exp. ace. executive 

com 

Dec. 1. 211. Void. 

Dec. 1. 212. By F. Cranefield, salary, Nov 

Dec. 1. 213. By Estate Timothy Brown, rent Dec. 

Dec. 1. 214. By H. B. Dodd, express charges 

Dec. 1. 215. By U. S. Ex. Co., express dharges...' 

Dec. 8. 216. By E. W. Keyes, postage 

Dec. 13. 217. By W. A. Toole, expense ace. corre- 
sponding sec'y $ 00 



33 80 

39 60 

3 75 

100 00 


109 08 


125 54 

4 00 
60 00 
17 60 

5 00 


20 30 
100 00 


15 00 


25 30 
3 00 


8 25 


197 50 
161 36 


7 50 
9 25 
6 75 
1 56 


15 63 
23 78 


125 00 


48 87 


5 00 

2 25 

22 07 


1 95 


10 00 


9 00 


100 00 

15 00 

7 01 

3 15 

5 60 
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Dec. 19. 218. By B. B. McCloud, joint Pass.-Assn 

Agent 

Dec. 19. 219. By C. L. Richardson, delegate 

Bloomington, 111., 

Dec. 21. 220. By Miss M. L. Snyder stenographic 

work 

Dec. 26. 221. By W. J. Moyle, delegate Iowa state 

Soc 

1905. 
Jan. 222. By C. A. Hatch, express, World's 

Fair 

Jan. 3. 223. By W. G. Pitman, cotton wadding, 

etc 

Jan. 3. 224. By F. Cranefleld, salary, Dec 

Jan. 4. 225. By B. W. Keyes, postage 

Jan. 5. 226. By B. W. Keyes, postage 

Jan. 4. 227. By Estate Timothy Brown, office 

rent, Jan 

Jan.'ll. 228. By T. B. Loope, Del. Ills, state meet 
Jan. 11. 229. By A. 'J. Philips, Del. Iowa ft Minn. 
Jan. 14. 230. By A. D. ft J. F. Frederickson, book 

cases : 

Jan. 14, 231. Mound City Cold Storage Co., World's 

Fair fruit 

Jan. . 232. Sec. N. Y. Hort. Society 

Jan. 233. W. J. Moyle, traveling expense 

Jan. 25. 234. J. B. Mosley, office supplies 

Jan. 26. 235. By Cantwell Prtg. Co., printing.... 
Jan. 28. 236. By S. F. Harris, traveling expenses 

Feb. 1. 237. F. Cranefleld, salary, Jan 

Feb. 1. 238. By L. G. Kellogg, exp. ace 

Feb. 1. 239. By F. Cranefleld, exp. ace 

Feb. 6. 240. By F. W. Harland, express ft fruit 



By Vouchers Returned 

By Vouchers drawn ft not returned 



11 00 


12 81 


4 00 


23 78 


7 80 


7 80 


3 25 


100 00 


5 60 


11 20 


15 00 


21 80 


42 00 


19 46 


59 71 


2 00 


7 78 


9 20 


66 40 


10 00 


100 00 


24 19 


50 00 


84 07 


6,186 60 


6,084 95 


101 66 



6,186 60 



To cash ree'd from all sources 6,180 01 

To balance due treasurer 6 59 

6,186 60 
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REPORT OF CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, W. A. 

TOOLK 

As most of the members already know the library of the Wis- 
consin Hbrticultural Society was destroyed in the capitol fire 
last winter. Before the lire a start was made towards catalog- 
ing the library and some letters were written for the purpose of 
securing missing numbers of reports. The destruction of the 
library of course changed plans entirely and the work of build- 
ing up a new library was at once commenced. The first work 
taken up was to secure a file of the publications of the Society. 
The members of the Society were very generous in contributing 
their reports and a complete set of the reports from 1871 to the 
present time were soon received. It was much more difficult 
however to procure a set of the magazines. All but the six 
numbers referred to on the back of the program were finally 
secured. 

As soon as the work of securing a set of ouir own publications 
was well under way, letters were written to kindred societies ex- 
plaining our misfortune and asking for such reports of their 
own, proceedings as might be spared. All responded very liber- 
ally, sending whatever reports were available. In this way 
there were received 12 vols, of the reports of the Society of 
American Florists, 14 reports of the Illinois Horticultural So- 
ciety, 2 reports from the Indiana Horticultural Society, 25 vols, 
from the Iowa Horticultural Society, a set of the transactions 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society from 1865 to date, 
27 reports of the Michigan Horticultural Society, a complete 
sot of the reports of the Minnesota Horticultural Society with 
the exception' of vol. 7, a complete set of the reports of the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden, 19 reports of the Missouri Horticul- 
tural Society, 4 reports of the Nebraska Horticultural Society, 
10 reports of the Western New York Horticultural Society. 
About 30 volumes of odd reports and books on horticulture were 
received from members of the Society or purchased. 

Jonathan Periami of Chicago gave to the Society 13 reports 
of the American Pomological Society. The Hon, J. W. Bab- 
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cock has also had sent us nearly a complete set of Farmer's 
Bulletins, 7 vols, of the Yearbook of the Department of Agri- 
culture, 36 bulletins and 42 circulars of the Division of Ento- 
mology, 51 bulletins of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 35 bul- 
letins and 12 circulars of the Bureau of Forestry, 2 bulletins 
and 10 circulars of the Division of Biological Survey. 

The following reports are most desired at present to complete 
sets: Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 3 and 12 of the Society of American 
Florists; vols. 1 and 3 to 13 inclusive, 17, 23 and 27 of the 
Pomological Society; vols. 1 to 22 inclusive and vols. 25 and 31 
of the Illinois Horticultural Society ; vols. 1 to 7 inclusive and 
vols. 9, 10, 12, 13, 16 and 26 of the Iowa Horticultural Society. 

Previous to 1871 there were several reports of the proceed- 
ings of the Wisconsin Horticultural Society published in pam- 
phlet form, any of these are very much desired. 

Hhese reports contain a vast amount of valuable horticultural 
information. Although all of them treat of a wide range of 
subjects, some go more fully into some special line than others. 
The Illinois reports are very valuable for the information on 
spraying, especially for fruit diseases, which they contain. 
The Michigan reports, contain a great deal on the growing of 
smiall fruits, marketing of fruit, and spraying. In the Iowa 
reports varieties are discussed and much of interest is told 
regarding plum culture. Missouri seems to be the only state 
favoring dust spraying and all that may be said in favor of this 
method can be found in the Missouri reports, also many articles 
relating to commercial orcharding and strawberry growing. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society treats most fully of 
Ornamental Horticulture. Minnesota, like ourselves, is still 
looking for new varieties. Their conditions are so much like 
ours in many ways that we ishould learn much from their re- 
ports. 

This information is so buried in the mass of reports that an 
index is needed to make it available for reference. Some kind 
of card system 1 would of course be best, this would require so 
much labor that a comfplete index of the library could not be 
made at once, but an index of the publications of the Wisconsin 
Society is much needed ns it would be invaluable to our Secre- 
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tary for reference and would be much used from time to time 
by members of the Society. 

If the index were published in such form that they might be 
cut out and pasted upon cards they would be valuable for ex- 
change with other Societies keeping a file of our reports and 
would be appreciated by our own members who have a card in- 
dex for their libraries. 



REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF TRIAL 

ORCHARDS. 

F. Cranefield. 

The following report on the trial orchards of the Society is 
hereby submitted : 

WAU8ATJ. 

The Wausau orchard contains at present 878 trees. As near 
as could Ibe determined, but four trees were winiter-killed dur- 
ing the season of 1903-04, these all Morello cherry. 

Nearly 100 trees have perished from blight during the past 
two years ; among these every Windsor in the orchard and sev- 
eral, — about 20, — of the N. Western Greening. The Windsor 
and many others appear to have been affected in the usual way, 
viz., by twig blight which has extended gradually to the larger 
branches, finally killing the tree. These trees were found dead 
on my first visit, April 14th. The N. W. Greenings perished 
in an entirely different manner. During the period of early 
spring growth the leaves on one or more large branches turned 
yellow and dropped, the remaining branches growing in a 
normjal manner. As the season advanced other branches were 
affected, until the tree perished. No considerable amoumt of 
twig [blight was present but a close examination of the trees 
showed several large areas of blighted tissues on the trunk and 
at the base of the affected branches. These areas increased 
until the tree was girdled, the starting point ini every case being 
in the forks or crotches. The trouble was undoubtedly caused 
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by the fire blight fungus finding lodgment in the forks from 
blighted twigs above. 

It ia now necessary to go back a step in this report in order 
to give conditions and impressions of the orchard at the begin- 
ning of the season. More attention has evidently been given 
in the past to the trees than to the land. The apple trees show 
that excellent care has been given them from the start or it may 
be better to say that in the beginning they evidently received 
close attention. Straight, clean trunks and well formed heads 
prevail throughout the apple orchard. The land, however, 
was badly ridged toward the trees, leaving deep ridges, depres- 
sions, in both directions between rows, and in most cases a 
patch of sod around the trees. I [wish to say here that this 
implies no reflection on Mr. Herbst, Mr. Philips, or any one 
who may have had charge of the orchard in the past; for only 
a single season has taught me how nearly impossible it is to 
have work of this kind done properly by the kind of mjen who 
have had charge of the orchard, and by occasional visits. 

The plum orchard, however, was in deplorable shape. A 
tough sod in this part of the orchard had evidently remained 
undisturbed since the trees were set, until the fall of 1903, when 
an attempt was made at plowing, leaving the surface in such 
condition that I had great difficulty in .persuading Mr. Gens- 
man to put his horses in to level it, fearing they would be in- 
jured. The trees (plum) were in bad shape from lack of 
pruning, suckers in many cases exceeding in height the trees. 

Several days were spent in April in pruning and in remov- 
ing dead trees. 

Thirty trees were set, the ones received as gifts from Stark 
Bros, and Mr. Patten. 

The orchard was cultivated frequently during the season and 
many days hand labor employed in removing grass and weeds 
f rom the spams next to the trees. 

Late in August, the entire orchard was seeded heavily with 
oats for a cover crop. 

A complete spraying outfit was purchased, consisting of a 
large pump and 250 gallon tank, hose, nozzles, etc. 

The orchard was sprayed thoroughly three times, — April 
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27th, June 7th, June 22nd, — using altogether 2,500 gallons 
of spray mixture. 

Tim© employed in spraying three times, four men, one team, 
seven days. 

The first spraying was made before growth had started ; the 
second just after the blossoms dropped, and the third two weeks 
later. 

Bordeaux mixture combined with arsenate of lead was used 
in all sprayings. 

The results afforded one of the most striking object lessons 
of the value of spraying I have ever observed. 

The foliage was entirely free from scab and a very small 
percentage of the fruit was scabby, — probably leas than 1% ; 
in f aot> the Longfield was the only variety showing scab at all. 

If the bodlini moth ever existed in the orchard it certainly 
was eliminated last season, for not a single wormy apple was 
observed in handling nearly 100 bushels of fruit. I do not 
wish to be understood as saying that there were no wormy ap- 
ples in the orchard, but merely that I found none. 

The plum curculio was very abundant and apparently was 
not affected by spraying- 

The old lath tree protectors many of which were decayed or 
broken, were all removed and replaced by veneer where needed. 

The following is a summary of the crop : 

Duchess, fair yield; Hibernal, light; Okabena, light; 
Wealthy, very light ; Longfield, heavy ; Patten Greening, heavy ; 
Northwestern Greening, no fruit ; MoMahan, very light. Other 
standard varieties light to fair. 

One hundred and sixty-six bushels of apples were harvested, 
and it is estiiuated 5D bushels were stolen. The crop was dis- 
posed of as follows : 

Sold in Wausau, 66 bushels; gave to school children, 15 
bushels; gave to Mr. Gensman, his relations, and to Wausau 
people, 50 bushels; State Fair, Wausau Fair and St Louis, 
20 bushels; windfalls and rotten, unfit for use, 15 bushels; total, 
166 bushels. 

The different varieties of native plums all bore about alike, 
and a fair crop, but owing to curculio attack and lack of thin- 
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ning the quality was poor. Twenty-two bushels were sold. 
Mr. Gensman 'was given as many as he could use, and several 
bushels were f rozen on the trees. 

The financial account of the Wausau orchard is as follows: 

Disbursements: 

Spray outfit, including freight and extras ,. . $46.05 

Spraying material . ., , ,.......,..., 33.90 

Tree protectors, including freight 15.58 

Rent i. ... . 50.00 

Mr. Genamani, for labor . ., i 124.29 

Ebqpenses of superintendent, including express, f reight, 

and labor employed, but not including railroad fare 58.51 

Total $328.33 

Receipts: 
Sixty-six bushels apples . , $39.60 

Thirty-three bushels plums 33.00 

Total ,. . . $72.60 

Balance, or net cost $255.73 

Cost, 1903 286.30 



MEDFOKD. 



This orchard comprises but three acres now all planted. The 
soil is a friable clay loam well adapted 1 to tree fruit culture. 
The orchard site is on gently rolling ground with a general slope 
to the south. One acre was planted in 1902, one in 1903 and 
the remaining acre in 1904.. Less than a dozen trees were 
winter killed last year. The orchard at present contains 249 
trees divided as follows: Apple 169, plum 70, cherry 10. 
The different varieties, number of each and location, appear 
oiii the chart. The trees all made an excellent growth last year 
as may be seen by specimens of the new growth shown here 
today. 
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One acre, the first planted was subject to clean culture 
during the season and seeded to oats in August. The remain- 
ing two acres were planted to corn, and potatoes by Mr. Harris. 

Tree protectors were placed on all the trees. 

At first glance it appears strange that this orchard was 
located so near, less than 40 miles, from the Wausau orchard 
and with similar soil conditions, and yet if it succeeds, it will 
no doubt be a good investment for it is situated in one of the 
most promising counties of Northern Wisconsin, Although in 
the midst of hemlock forests at present, in time it will be among 
fertile, cleared farms. We must look to the distant future for 
returns from, the Medford orchard. 

Financial Account 
Trees , $44.70 

Tree Protectors , ....... 1.50 

Paid for Labor . ., 14.75 

Traveling Expenses 22.25 

Total $83.20 



EAGLE RIVER. 



This orchard is the most interesting of the four. The others 
are all located under conditions that may reasonably be expected 
to give good results, barring winter-killing. The Wausau, Med- 
ford and Poplar orchards may be considered more in the na- 
ture of demonstrations rather than experiments, but in the 
Eagle River orchard we have all the conditions and requisites 
for a beautiful experiment that would gladden the heart of a 
horticultural scientist. In fact, from present appearances it 
will take a lot of science to make any thing out of it The soil 
appears to/be pure unadulterated sand for an indefinite depth. 
There may be some of the original Devonian or later Potsdam 
formation somewhere below but neither is discovered at any 
depth that may be reached by a spade. The first acre was 
planted in 1901 and the trees made a remarkable growth. I 
am unable to state how many of these were replaced the fol- 
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lowing year. In 1902 and 1903 three and one-half acres were 
evidently planted but of these and the number' replaced there 
appears no record. . . 

During the months of February and March I endeavored to 
get a record of the trees dead but never succeeded. Tlhe best 
to be had was an imperfect record showing twenty-four trees 
dead. 

On May 10th, I arrived at the orchard with 24 trees; a close 
inspection showed every apple tree in the orchard dead to 
within six or eight inches of the ground. A few crabs sur- 
vived. Of the 20 or more cherry trees, all but six were dead. 
The native plums survived with few exceptions. My feelings 
at this time may be more easily imagined than described. The 
10th of May and 24 trees with which to fill 400 holes! 

A telegram was sent at once for 150 apple and 150 plum trees 
to be sent by express. These, with the first 24, weTe planted 
and m/ulched in one and one-half days. 

The trees which perished were not root-killed, for in the re- 
moval the roots, and in most cases, the trunks for several inches 
were alive and sound. 

From reports of the weather conditions there last March and 
April, I have concluded the trees wefe killed by the hot days 
at this time, followed by severe freezing at nigjht. The few 
inches of snow remaining on the ground protected the roots and 
trunks. 

About 50 of these tophkilled trees were sawed off at sound 
wood and allowed to siprout from above the grafts. These 
will probably be the only trunkless trees in the state. 

The orchard was very nearly a sod in. the spring, cultivationi 
evidently having been neglected the previous year. During the 
past year four and one-half acres were cultivated Ithoroughly and 
seeded in August to oats ; the remaining one-half acre produced 
a good crop of hay which was cut and placed about the trees 
as a nuulch. ' 

Several pine stumps and other obstructions were removed 
at a cost of $24. 

Several groups of shrubs were planted about the log cabin 
and at the entrance to the grounds. 
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Tree protectors were placed on all trees, except the trunkless 
ones. 

Financial Account. 
Trees , $112.45 

Shrubs ., , 18.60 

Tree protectors . ., , , , , 6.91 

Traveling expenses, inc. express , , 39.78 

D. EL Kaordan> labor , ,. . ., , 197.50 

Total ., ( $375.24 

Coat, 1903 ., ., 236.21 



popi-ar. 



The Poplar orchard requires a briefer report than the others. 
Everything has been clear sailing here. A splendid orchard 
site cleared, plowed, and ready to plant with the stock on hand 
and nicely heeled-in were the conditions on my first visit, May 
16th. 

Certain criticisms were offered last winter concerning tihe ex- 
penses involved in locating this orchard, and personally I felt 
at the time that tihe point was wiell taken, but since traveling 
the highways and byways of Northern Wisconsin, particularly 
the length and breadth of Douglas county, following for some 
200 miles the trail of the Committee, I ami convinced that the 
bills were too email. The memjbers of that comrndttee were en- 
titled to $100 apiece, "prize money" for selecting the grandest 
orchard site in Northern! Wisconsin. 

Fifteen acres of level ground without a stick or stone, strong, 
well drained clay soil; on the main line of the Ubrthem 
Pacific Elailroad, directly opposite Poplar station, it is doubtful 
if it can be equalled in Douglas county. The surface floil, after 
a thorough cultivation for a few years, is ligjht and mellow*, 
but the sub-soil cannot be properly described. It must be seen 
and handled to be appreciated. The sample ihere today will 
convey some idea of its texture. At one foot below the surface 
it might be burned for bricks; at two feet it could be ulsed withr 
outo burning. 
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Fire acres, 489 ti<ees, were planted during the second week 
of May, as follows: 

Apples, 322 ; plume, 113 ; cherry, 54. 

The varieties of apples are as follows: 

Wealthy, Duchess, Okabena, Patten, Astrachan, Fall Orange, 
Utter, Willow Twig, Jewell, Longfield, G. Russett, Tolman, 
Ben Davis, Haas, Scott Winter, N. W. Greening, Fameuse, 
MoMaihon, Malinda, Plum Gid&r, Pewaukee, |9eek-no-further, 
Mcintosh, Seedlings (6). 

Cherries: 27 Montmorency, 27 Richmond. 

Pluims: Roekford, Forest Garden, Wyant, Desoto, Beatty, 
Hammer, Wolf, Surprise. 

In addition, a border of shrubs 10 feet wide and 235 feet in 
length was planted along the northern boundary fronting the 
highway. 

The orchard was cultivated thorougWfy throughout the season 
and seeded to oats in August. i 

On October 15th, all the trees were alive, except 29, or a loss 
of a trifle over one-half of 1%. 

Five acres more have been plowed, ready for planting next 

spring. 
* _ _ __^ _ 

The government grant of lands to the Northern Pacific Kail- 
road' were exceedingly liberal, comprising in this section a strip 
200 feet wide. Our orchard is, therefore, separated from the 
main line and the Poplar depot by a strip 10O feet wide. This 
ground has been used as a piling ground for cedar posts and 
cord wood*, thus completely obstructing the view from passing 
trains. 

Negotiations were begun with the Northern Pacific Company 
for the use of this land, and after much correspondence and de- 
lay a lease was obtained of this ground for 19 years for park 
purposes, with the proviso that we may place signs not to ex- 
ceed four feet in height, stating that the land is leased and 
planted 1 by the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. If this 
plan is carried out the people on the Northern Pacific trains 
passing through Poplar will have a view of the only railroad 
park in Northern Wisconsin, and an upobstruicted view of owx 
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orchard. Thus our Society may be known from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

If the Poplar orchard thrives, and there seems to be no reason 
why it should fail, it will prove the best investment ever made 
hy the Society. 

The people of Douglas county are interested and that means 
much. In the other localities but a few people know anything 
of the orchards, buit every man, woman and child in Douglas 
county seems to know about the orchard, and to be interested 
in it The Superior papers all give the venture hearty support. 

Financial Statement. 

Trees $100.00 

Shrubs 25.00 

Rent .,. .,.,. 75.00 

P. A. Peterson, labor 124.33 

Sign 10.00 

Tree protectors .. . ., 7.58 

Recording lease ,. ., . 4.00 

Paid for labor 25.00 

Expenses of superintendent . , 30.51 

Total $401.42 

CONCLUSION. 

On looking over the papers received from the ex-secretary, I 
failed to find any of the orchard leases. I finally secured all 
of them after diligent search, and recorded each in tihe county 
records of the respective counties. In addition, each lessee was 
furnished with a copy. 

I found at Wausau an excellent map of that orchard, but of 
the otihers but imperfect records were found. A complete map 
showing the location of every tree has been made of the Eagle 
River, Medford and Poplar orchards. 

Every tree in each of these orchards except Wausau bears a 
copper-wired wood label with the name of the variety. The 
records of experimental work done in the Wausau orchard are 
very incomplete. Fragmentary and incomplete records may be 
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found scattered through the reports, but nothing systematic or 
definite. 

Suitable spraying outfits should be provided for Eagle River, 
Medford and Poplar next season. It is not good! policy to wait 
until tihe trees are in bearing before beginning to spray. Spray- 
ing is wholly preventive and cannot be begun too early in or- 
chard work. 

The work connected with -the trial orchards has been the most 
satisfactory that I have ever undertaken. It is a grand work 
and tihe men who conceived 1 the idea, the pioneers who set it in 
motion, should have their names engraved on everlasting bronze. 
I feel glad that I have been able to serve in a humble way in 
this work. 

SometimeSj, when bumping over the ties on northern roads or 
flying home by night to be on hand to catch up with neglected 
office work, I have wished the trial orchards several thousand 
miles further north — somewhere near the north pole — but be- 
fore the season was over I came to love the work and I have 
come before you today converted, regenerated, — as big an apple 
crank as ever lived. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Secretary: I wish to show you some twigs from the 
Medford orchard. These twigs are aboait four feet long and 
they represenit one year's growth. They were planted last 
spring. I also have some photographs I will show you of these 
orchards. I am pleased to say that Mr. Peterson, who is in 
charge of the Poplar orchard, is here, and Mr. Harris, who 
is in charge of the Medford orchard, is also here. I think we 
would like to hear from Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Peterson: I want to say right now, that I am not a 
horticulturist and neither am I a public speaker, and I think 
I can prove both propositions to you before I get through. 
I think you have brought me down here to learn something 
that will be of benefit in the future to the orchard at Poplar. 
The ground has been covered pretty thoroughly, and all I can 
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siay ini a general way is, thait we have a soil that is known a& 
a iied day soil, we have a soil that, perhaps, is not found any- 
where else in the United States except on the south shore of 
Lake Superior. It was originally covered with white pine, 
maple, white birch, and an undergrowth of balsam. The soil 
is very productive and gives good returns of most crops, 
especially clover, peas and things of that sort, but the only 
trouble we have is in raising fruit trees, although the farmers 
are trying to raise fruit trees, but it may be difficult on account 
of the subsoil. Six to ten inches below the surface it is almost 
impervious to moisture. If it rains a few days it will stay 
wet, and then when the sun comes out it will bake so bard that 
youi cannot drag or break or pull it away. Instead of doing as 
the nurseryman told me when I Wanted the trees', to make a deep 
hole and set them ini, I set them on top and piled the soil around 
themw I think the greatest trouble has been, our ground has 
not been understood, 'and at the present time we have demon- 
strated} a good many thing3 with reference to the soil that is of 
benefit. Mr. Granefield says the people are very glad to have 
this trial orchard up there, and when I came to Superior they 
asked me all kinds of questions as to how the trees were getting 
along. The cherry trees were a long time on the way and 
looked pretty bad when I took them out of the box, and a good 
many of them died. There is one thing that is contrary to 
the general idea in regjard to planting trees that I have ever 
read of, and that is that it is 'always the best plan to plant 
smiall trees. Up at Poplar exactly the reverse has been the 
case this last year. The largest apple trees were the Wealthy 
and the Northwestern Greening. There were twenty-five trees 
of each kind planted and not a single tree failed to grow. The 
same is true of plums and cherries. I cam hardly say any- 
thing about cherries, though, as a large number died and those 
that lived did not do very well. I don't know that there i& 
anything further I can say, and I think the greatest service 1 
can do the Society, perhaps, is to go back and take my seat. 

Mr. Geo. J Kellogg: Were those trees set on top of the 
ground? 

]&, Peterson: No, sir. 
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The Secretary: Those Poplar people tried to make me plant 
them on top of the ground, but I would not do it. The work 
has been very sucoessf ul, and it has been done almost wholly 
by Mr. Peterson's efforts, and we hope he will continue right 
aloaag the same line. This is a sample of the subsoil at Poplar ; 
it is just as it was taken out of the ground. (Mr. Oranefield 
then exhibited a sample of the soil, which was out in an oblong 
shape and which resembled in appearance and texture an ordin- 
ary building brick.) This is a sample of the soil; I use it as 
a paper weight and to throw at dogs. You can kill animals 
with it. 

Mr. Peterson : In regard to that soil baking, etc., I think 
thait is a trying problem that is going to confront us, to add 
humus to the soil, and it seems to me that is what we miust try 
to do. It has been suggested that we tile drain, but I don't 
think the water goes down to the tile, for after the clay settles 
the water cannot get down. 

Mr. Irving Smith: If Mr. Oranefield did not reverse the 
plan of planting them on top of the ground, how did he get 
the holes made ? 

Mir. Oranefield: Mr. Peterson made the holes. When I 
went up there I found them using spades like those used in 
setting telephone poles. I said to Mr. Peterson I wished he 
would buy a spade. He did not say much, but he got the spade, 
and when I tried to dig the hole with one I found I could not 
do it. Mr. Peterson knew what he was doing; 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: Is this a sample of the soil (indicatr 
ing) from that Poplar orchard? 

Mr. Oranefield : Yes, that is some of it Don't you worry 
about the soil. The trees will grow. 

Mr. Oranefield then showed some photographs taken of the 
several trial orchards. 

Mir. A. J. Philips : How much of that kind of soil is there 
in northern Wisconsin, 

Mr. Peterson: Where I live it is about eight miles wide; 
it is estimated to bo from eight to sixteen miles wide. 

9 
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The President : That basin inns from away up there by Ash- 
land clear down to the St. Louis river. 

Mr. Peterson : It is about sixty miles east and west. 

The President: That is a. condition T never saw before?. 
How high are you above the level, Mr. Peterson ? 

Mr. Peterson: We are nearly four hundred feet aibova 

The President: That basin has the general characteristics 
spoken of here in regard to soil. 

Mr. Oranefield: I would like to introduce to the Society 
Mr. Harris who cares for the Medford orchard. 

Mr. F. Harris: I feel very much as Mir. Peterson did in 
regard to making any public report I am not a public speaker, 
but I will say in regard to the little orchard that is in my care, 
it is making headway, and as your Secretary, im his report, 
has given you the condition of the orchard, I can simply say 
that the orchard is in just the condition! described, just as if 
I had made the report myself. 

This is the first, opportunity I have had to meet you in the 
winter session, because especially at this timie of the year 1 
am hardly able to get out, and I protested this time against 
coming, but I thought it was my duty and now I am glad I 
came. The soil in the orchard is reasonably fair and lies well, 
but I think we would be in better condition if we could have 
somje tiling in this orchard. I had written to our Secretary 
that if the Society thought the orchard would do better by 
tiling I would put in the work and do what I could to get it 
well tiled. We have a good degree of surface water in that 
section of the country, and in places we get too much rainfall, 
and it seems to me if we had tiling there we might regulate 
the effects of the rainfall so as to got an even growth of trees 
and; not have so much water standing on the soil. I believe the 
growth of trees is too much in one season. I have not had ex- 
perience in cutting back. I have had considerable experience 
in selling trees and know something about cutting back, but 
keeping tree© in the right form I don't know anything about 
I thank you very much for the privilege of meeting and talking 
with you. 
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Mr. Irving Smith : This gentleman has spoken about tiling 
an orchard, and I want to bring out a point for your consider- 
ation in reference to tiling an orchard. It lias been my ex- 
perience up our way that wherever there were tiles laid in 
the orchard, and if oniy for a few years, when they were taken 
up they would be found filled solid with roots. Would not that 
be the case in this orchard. ? I have seen them send mien to dig 
them up where the tiles were filled solid with rootsi from elm, 
poplar and trees of that kind, filled to such an extent that the 
water would be entirely obstructed, and would not that be the 
ease in this orchard in a few years' time ? 

Mr. W. B. Code: I would like to siay that I am glad Mr. 
Smith brought up that question in regard to our locality. I 
know an orchard that has been planted the last ten years over 
a piece of land that has been tiled, and three years ago the 
owner had to take up the whole thing. The tiles were entirely 
filled with roots and no water could pass through them. 

Mr. Eoy Underwood (Minn.) : It possibly was brought out 
in the report, but I missed it if it was, but I would like to 
know what the general policy is in regard to cultivation, and 
the method of cultivation). 

Mir. F. Harris: The orchard to which I have referred, and 
which I am trying to take care of, has beeni cultivated with the 
disk and by summier fallowing. The two acres shown that were 
later planted to trees were first planted to corn and potatoes 
and well cultivated. 

Mr. Peterson.: This five acres of trees that I planted last 
year was oni clover sod and had been cropped three or four 
years. There were sonic stumps .there which I dug out, and 
plowed it in the fall, September, I think, and in the following 
spring I put on a disk harrow and disked it about four times, 
two times each way, and then I went over it several times with 
a straight tooth harrow, so it was fairly sanooth. I think I 
put a roller on, and then I harrowed it again. In cultivating 
it, I went over it with the disk harrow when the weeds began 
to appear and then smoothed it over with the harrow. 

The President : How fax north is Poplar from here ? 
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Mr. Peterson : Three hundred thirty-six miles by the near- 
est route over the Omaha railroad. 

The President: I wish you could see what the people are 
doing three hundred miles north of this. I saw fruit trees 
growing in the city of Superior just as fine as any I ever saw. 
I also saw their fruit. I do not know what variety of fruit they 
were. The bark of the trees was perfectly smooth. I also wish 
to say that on the 23 rd of July, when we were there, they were 
picking strawberries. 



THE WISCONSIN FRUIT EXHIBIT AT ST. LOUIS. 

A. A. Parsons, T . E. Loope, J. J. Menu, 'S. H. Marshall, W. S. 
Hager, Wan.. Toole, Geo. J. Kellogg, and Frederic Orane- 
field. 



Report or A. A. Parsons. 
Superintendent of the World's Fair Exhibit. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society : 

It would impossible for mef at this time to cover all my work 
at tihe World's Fair in St. Louis. A more complete report of 
that work will be found in the Secretary's office. 

I left my home in Omiro accompanied by my wife, on April 
21st, and arrived at St. Louis on the 2 2d. On the 24th, I re- 
ported to Mr. Taylor. I found that our permanent tables in 
the Horticultural Building had just been painted. There was 
considerable work to be done in our booth before we could 
install, bait owing to the neglect or the indifference of other 
parties, for which none of us were responsible, I was delayed 
for several days in getting things in order. I felt very much 
disaippointed in the World's Fair at that date. I found it very 
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difficult to have the things which I needed admitted to the 
grounds. 

I examined our fruit in storage, as imuch as possible, and 
'oiind that roost of it was in very good condition, excepting the 
WcMahan. This variety, as far as I was able to judge, was 
m bad conditioni The first fruit taken from the storagie was 
on May 12th. At that time all the states had. great difficulty 
in getting fruit admitted to tlie grounds owing to the Service 
Company. Fruit was often left standings outside of the grounds 
for forty-eight hours. After the first month, many of tiheso 
evils were corrected. 

There was great variation in the keeping qualities of the 
same varieties. In some oases it was easy to understand the 
cause, while in others it was difficult to find the reason. For 
instance, on the 12 th of May, I found the McMahan, which 
was packed in the best possible mianner by Mr. L. G. Kellogg, 
to be almost worthless on the 30th of July. I, opened two boxes 
of the same variety packed by Mr. Bingham amd the contents 
were in almost perfect condition. Who can explain the cause 
of this difference ? Is it soil influence or must the fruit be in 
a certain oondition when packed? Who of you, who have had 
experience along this line, can explain the cause of this differ- 
ence? The varieties which kept best in storage were the 
Pewaukeei, Wealthy, the Ben Davis, the Windsor, the Golden 
liussett, the Flushing Spitzonburg, and the Snow. The N. W. 
Greening, I believe to be a poor storage appla The Ducheas 
Pear was taken out on the 30th of July and found to be in 
fine oondition. A seedling pear from Mr. Moyle on the same 
date was in fine order. A box of Fameuse on July 11th were 
in fine order and proved to be good samples. This box was 
packed by Mr. Marshall. One of the most attractive fruits 
was the Lowland Raspberry, from Mr. Bingham. I think it 
would 'be almost impossible for one grower to overstock the 
market with this variety. The N. W. Greenings from Mr. 
ftTenn were the finest I have ever seen. The White Trans- 
parent and a plate of new Seedlings from the same place were 
extra fina 

A box of Sweet Itussett, shipped by Mr. Toole, was admired 
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by many. The Wolf lliver from Mr. Howard were the finest 
that we had. Still the Wealthy and the McMiahan found many 
friends, and four different seodlings from Mr. Cranefield are 
worthy of your attention. I also received some beautiful 
flowers and ferns from brothers Toole, Loope, Kellogg and 
Cranefield. 

None of the plums were admired as much as the Surprise, 
from Mr. Marshall. They were the finest that I have ever 
neon of that variety. The Freeman, from the University, with 
its high, glossy color combined with its long keeping qualities, 
is certainly a valuable plum. The Golden Ejgg, f roml Mr. A. L. 
Hatch, received ite full share of admiration. I believe that the 
above varieties are valuable for commercial purposes. 

Most of the small fruit came in good order, and certainly, 
mudh better than I had expected from the way it was handled 
by the Service Company. The Eldorado B. B. from Mr. 
Ilanchett appears to be a good shipping berry. The only de- 
fect which I noticed, was its tendency to turn red, somewhat 
like the Snyder. This may not be generally so. Mr. Handiett 
can tell us about that. 

The largest number of plates of fruit on our tables was 1,400. 
We had 87 varieties of apples, 81 of plums, 4 of craib apples, 
7 of New Seedling apples, 4 of pears, 2 of cherries, 5 of straw- 
berries, 4 of currants, 1 of gooseberries, 1 of B. raspberries, 
1 of R raspberries, 1 of blackberries, 1 of blueberries, and 
5 of cranberries. 

With this large amount of fruit to care for, and the many 
other things to look after, I often found it more th an my wifo 
«nd I could do to have the work done as it ought to have been 
<tone. As for hiring help, that was impossible like many other 
things on the Fair grounds. They all wanted two prices and 
gave as little as possible in return. For tliose of you who 
assisted us at different times, I have only words of praise. 1 
oelieve that they did their duty by you and your exhibit just 
as they saw it. Their presence and their words of cheer were 
ucrtainly encouraging to Mrs. Parsons and to me. Apple Day, 
the 4th of October, was a id ay long to be remembered by my 
wife and myself. The programme, as arranged by ithe com- 
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mittee for that day, as generally was the case, did not* go as 
planned. But you had your share of honor, being the seoond 
state in the amount of fruit given away. Mrs. Parsons cov- 
ered herself with glory by passing out twenty-three barrels of 
apples, continually calling, "Wisconsin Woalthies." Here again 
came the good results of the thoughtful care of your Secretary, 
Mr. Cranefiekl, in devising a perfect scheme to advertise your 
fruit. The outside wrappers used by other states, no matter 
what was printed on them, received no particular attention, 
while the paster devised by your Secretary stuck tight and was 
road by all. Professor Stinson said of tlie advertising scheme, 
"Wisconsin, has the finest goods and the most complete way of 
advertising their fruit of any state in this building." 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : I must say a few words in 
regard to the amount of work done by your Secretary. None 
of you know as well as I do, the amount of work that that 
gentleman did. Nearly all the fruit and other thing9 which 
I wanted from Wisconsin I ordered from him. Not once 
during the entire season did he disappoint me; always prompt 
in returning, many times giving good advice; always hopeful 
and cheerful. How ho ever covered so much ground outside 
of his regular duties in gathering so many samples of fruit 
and other things, is more than I can understand. But he did 
it and did it well. In all candor and justice to Mr. Oranefield, 
I must say that whatever success we may have had at St. Louis, 
a great share of it was due to his untiring efforts in your be- 
half. 

Superintendent of Pomology, St in son, was the first friend 
whom I found on the Fair grounds. That friendship increased 
and continued until the end of the season. He was a thorough 
gentleman, and always kept in touch with each superintendent 
in the building. He was always ready to advise and to grant 
all possible favors. He is a man whom I admire very much, 
and a vote of thanks is due him from the Society. As to our 
success at the World's Fair, that is not for me to judge. The 
many words of praise from visitors, will be found on record 
in your visitors' register. They, and a letter which I received 
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from Mir. Stinson, speak with more effect than anything which 

I could possibly say. 

Respectfully, 

A. A. Parsons. 



Mr. Roy Underwood (Minn.) : We shall claim a fair 
amount of credit for the Wisconsin horticultural exhibit at Si. 
]jOuis. The longer I stay with you the prouder I am of show- 
ing the Wealthy apple. We are glad to see the good use to 
which you pint them, but I assure you, you paid us the beet 
compliment you could have paid us, by exhibiting a Minnesota 
seedling, and we are glad of it. (Applause.) 

The President : I can partly account for that -because I am 
the Wealthy crank of the Society. I got those apples together 
and our friend, Granefield, your Secretary, sent me wrappers 
and postena, and I employed some women to wrap them. 
T!here was printed oni the wrappers, "This is the Wealthy apple. 
With compliments of the Wisconsin Horticultural Society." 7 
That was the best showing apple there, and we wrapped them 
with these wrappers which you will see before you go away. 
They distributed twenty-three barrels of apples that day, and 
as I understand it, there was no state except Missouri that dis- 
tributed miore. I took the Wealthy because I thought it was 
the best apple, not because it was a Wisconsin seedling or be- 
cause it was grown in Wisconsin. 

Mir. Geo. J. Kellogg: I think it is due the Society that we 
hear from the President now regarding, the Wisconsin exhibit. 

Dr. T. E. Loope: My report can be made in a few words. 
I was down there three days during tihle time of the fair, then 
I got sick and came home. I believe Wisconsin made a fine 
show. My belief is basied on what I saw when I was there, 
from the reports I got from those who had been' there and tlhose 
who were in change of the exhibit. Other than that I know but 
very little about the exhibition except from the reports I got 
fromi those that were there as T have stated. I do not wish, to 
take up any of your time, this has been thoroughly gone over, 
so I do not care to say any more upon the subject 
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Mr. A. J. Philips: Talking about giving credit to other 
states, I asked the Iowa people after I found 'half their annles 
were Wisconsin and Minnesota seedlings (and Yahnke kept 
urging me to ask them) and I asked them how tftiey would have 
made an exhibit without the help of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
One miaiii got up iand said, "We showed you one thing. We 
Iowa people showed you that we can take your seedlings from 
the north and grow them and beat you fellows." I said, "I am 
not so sure about that. I have been told on good authority that 
most of those apples on your tables, the Northwestern Greening 
and Wolf River, were raised in Tremipealeau county, Wiscon- 
sin, sold to a Minneapolis commission house, and bought by an 
enterprising firm in Iowa and shipped to St Louis," and no one 
denied it (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. S. H. Miarshall : I have not much to say. I have heard 
our President say how he furnished Wealthy apples, and heard 
our Vice President say how he arranged the apples to attract 
everybody's attention, and I want to say that I think we got a 
great part of our success, whatever it wais or whatever we got 
out of it, was due to Mr. and Mrs. Paraons, and I want to em- 
phasize right here and now that the credit we got down there, 
the great part of it was due to the able manner and conscien- 
tious way ini which they took cam of that exhibit. I have noth- 
ing further to say. 

Mr. Frederic Oranefieid : My report will be of about the same 
length and about the same style as that of the President. He 
says hie went down there, stayed three days, became sick and 
came home. I went down the same time, got sick, stayed tlirce 
days, and oamje home. I fear it would take a longer time 
than you would be willing to give me to tell you all about the 
World's Fair fruit exhibit so far as I know about it My work 
was almost wholly from this end, and during the three or four 
days I was lihere I was very favorably impressed with our ex- 
hibit ; I felt that there wore no other states that hiad any better 
exhibits all tilings considered. My work lay in getting the ap- 
ples. My duty was to supply small fruits first and afterward 
the apples for the exhibit, and we searched Wisconsin from one 
end to the other and tried to get the best we could for the 
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money. You might bo interested in the financial end of it. I 
might give you that report if I had my hooks. I will say that 
we spent $5,000 of the appropriation of the state commission 
and we also spent nearly $1,200 of our own money in arrang- 
ing the exhibit^ after considerable talk from members of the 
eemmission that we were spending too much money, but we 
were using it to a good purpose. We spent nearly $1,200 of 
the Society's money in maintaining the exhibit I don't think 
any of you will regret it. I don't know that I have anything 
further to report. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg : In what condition are the medals ? 

Mr. Oranefield: There have been no official awards made, 
and I. have been assured there will be no official awards made 
coming directly from the commissioners. I insisted all sum- 
mer that whatever medals should be awarded should be awarded 
to the State Horticultural Society and not to the individuals 
who furnished the fruit, because those individuals were paid 
full price for all the fruit they furnished and for all the time 
tliey used in packing that fruit, the express was prepaid and 
they were under no expense whatever. I see, however, that 1 
was wrong., and later in the season I received a list of awards of 
medals awarded to members of the Wisconsin Horticultural So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Parsons: That was taken from Prof. Stinson's list. 

Mr. Oranefield: There have been no official awards made. 
Greatly to my surprise I found that most of the awards 
granted were awarded to individuals and not to the Society. 
There was one grand prize to the state and one for installation. 
Then followed a list of twenty-five or thirty gold and silver 
medals awarded to the different parties who furnished fruit. 
I immediately began bo raise a row from one end of the state 
to the other. I began with the chief of horticulture at St 
Louis and ended with Mr. Parsons. I will say right now that 
]VIr. Parsons was not to blame for that matter, he did things 
right so far as entries were concerned, but all my labor was 
lest, and although I attempted to create considerable trouble it 
did not amount to much. After a time the names will be pre- 
sented and we will all learn to whom medals were awarded. I 
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am not jealous of the fellows who got the medals. They axe 
entitled to them because they gave the fruit, but I was working 
for the State Horticultural Society; that was in my mind that 
the Sbciety should have the awards. I hope my position will 
be understood. It was not because I did not want you to have 
the awards, but I wanted the awards to go to the Society. It 
waa explained to me that no organization can receive an award. 
The highest award any society can receive is the grand prize, 
and if there are medals for fruit those awards miust gf> to the 
producer. A partial list .was sent to me by Mr. Parsons, and 
it is at my office at this moment. I cannot read to you the 
awards of gold and silver medals, but nearly every man that 
sent fruit there was granted a gold, silver or bronze medal. 
The thing looked most ridiculous to me, and the most ridicu- 
lous feature of all was the awarding of a medal to F. Crane- 
rield. What in thunder did he do! I don't know yet. The 
nearest I can. get at it is that I bought some fine cherries and 
sent them down to Mr. Parsons to decoraite the booth with, and 
the worthy oommissiouers awarded me a medal, and I am going 
to hang it on the wall. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg : What is the grand prize ? 

Mr. Granefield : It is not a gold or silver medal ; it is some- 
thing in the nature of a, diploma. 

Mr. A. A. Parsons : It is a very beautiful emblem ; I could 
not describe it, but it is beautiful to look at. 

Mr. Oranefield : I have been told that four other states were 
awarded the grand prize, so Wisconsin is one of five. 

The President : I don't know much about it, but I guess 
every state and county got a grand prize. (Laughter.) The 
grand prize, if it is worth anything, will probably cost you 
$500 if you get it. I only intake a guess at that, I don't know 
anything certain about it. The gold medal will cost you $175 
if you want it, and a silver or a bronze medal will cost in pro- 
portion. 
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St. Loujs Exhibit. 
J. J. Menu. 

Mr. President, Members of Society: 

I herewith present my report of assistant superintendent of 
our Wisconsin fruit exhibit at St. Louis exposition from August 
29 to September 13th and 14th. Left home August 29th, ac- 
companied by my daughter Ella and two of her lady friendis. 
We arrived irn Chicago on the morning of the 30th, and from 
there went by way of the Wabash road to St. Louis, arriving at 
7 :30 P. *M. — a couple of hours late — tired after a sultry and 
hot day's ride in am over-crowded car. 

I had previously written Brother Toole, who was then at St. 
Louis, to meet us at 3 :45 P. M., but we failed to find him or 
he us (he being there) ; so we took a Laclede car for Garrison 
avenue, telling the conductor to call the avenue. He did so by 
number, and we not knowing the number were carried by a 
mile and had to return. We finally found. Mr. and Mrs. Par- 
sons and received a hearty welcome from them. Later we se- 
cured our rooms and were glad to rest after an exciting and 
eventful day. I had hoard so much of the beautiful farms and 
homes of the great state of Illinois, but was very much disap- 
pointed in traveling from Chicago to St. I/mis. They cer- 
tainly have fine farms, but the homes and farm buildings are 
not as good as they might be, and will stand no comparison, with 
our Wisconsin homes. 

On the morning of August 31 we paid our first visit to the 
exposition, entering through Western Heights Gates, this being 
the nearest to Horticultural building. This building was very 
large, but to me it seamed not as attractive in its architecture 
and inside arrangement as the Chicago building. I did not 
see the Pan-American building at Buffalo, but heard it was 
ahead of both Chicago and St. Louis. 

It took me but a minute after entering to find our Wisconsin 
exhibit I want to congratulate our committee ini securing the 
space they did for our exhibit, although a little more room 
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could have been used to good advantage during the last half of 
the exposition-. But we were better off with the limited apace 
so centrally located than double the space east or west of us. 

The exhibit I found in fine shape with Mr. and Mrs. Par- 
sons in charge and Win. Toole and L. G. Kellogg assisting. 
Everything was very clean and free fronu dust, and flowers, 
ferns, vines and grasses very artistically arranged to make the 
best possible show. 

About 25 per cent of the apples w T ere cold storage. The rest 
of our early varieties principally Duchess, varying in size from 
the smallest Siberian crab to our largest Duchess; in all colors, 
from white to darkest red. There was also a good supply of 
ground cherries, elder berries, Indian turnip, etc. The cran- 
berry bog with native vines loaded with fruit looked fine con- 
sidering the time it had been there. 

Learning that Brother Toole was to assist a few days longer 
after my arrival, I put in my time with the ladies in sight see- 
ing. Afterwards I put in my time for the Society. I had ob- 
served that there was lots of work for Mr. and Mrs. Parsons 
and assistants, for they were kept busy all the time in unpack- 
ing new fruit, placing it on tables, entering same, dusting all 
fruit, answering questions, etc. 

On Friday I commenced to work in earnest, and learned that 
but a few boxes of apples had arrived in the last few days and 
the cold storage fruit was losing its attractiveness very fast. 
We were anxiously awaiting the arrival of a fresh supply of 
apples that we knew were on* the way, having received notice to 
that effect from our Secretary;, Mr. Granefield. The apples 
did not arrive but in place a good supply of very fine plums 
came fromj Mr. S. H. Marshall and from the Experiment Sta- 
tion at Madison, and we were somewhat relieved from our anx- 
iety on Friday evening, and on Saturday morning more plums 
were received from the same parties, also from Mr. Hatch and 
from Mr. Bingham of Sturgeon Bay. Xo apples being in sight 
for Saturday, Mr. Parsons said that we would make a plum 
show, and a plum show we did have, I assure you. After ail 
had been placed on the tables there were nearly 300 plates of as 
fine a lot of plums as eye could wish to see. Fromi the whole 
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lot only a few had to be culled, and to all of you who shipped 
plums during my stay T must say you exorcised very good judg- 
ment in picking, packing and shipping, and are entitled to 
words of praise. 

There did not seem to be much difference in. the varieties as 
to their keeping qualities. Of the blue varieties, the Guie kept 
well ; of the reds, the Surprise, but on the whole there was not 
more than- a day or two difference. After being 4 or 5 days on 
the tables they had to be replaced. 

No apples arrived Saturday mjoming. Mr. Parsons and I 
thought best for him to go to the Mound City cold storage and 
look over our supply to select the best on hand. He did so. 
Out of some 30 boxes he ordered a dozen to be sent by Monday. 
On Monday we were there bright and early, knowing that a 
hard day's work awaited us. As soon as the express company 
began to deliver, we got our supply of the cold storage fruit. 
Then came the delayed apples, some from Parsons & Loope, 
Eureka, from Harland & Steele, Waukesha, from D. S. Bing- 
ham and from O. A. Hatch, Sturgeon Bay, from Wm. Toole, 
Baraboo, and from J. J. Merm^ .Norwalk. About one-half oi 
this shipment were McMahans, the balance consisting of our 
fall varieties. To tell \h.e truth we were almost swamped with 
apples. 

We thought best to examine the cold storage fruit-, and 
opened every box, finding nearly all iro bad condition, A great 
many boxes being so badly decayed as to make them worthless. 
Where the fruit had been scabby, it looked as if the scab had 
grown 100 per cent during the storage, so we decided not to use 
any more cold storage fruit, and took all such fruit from the 
table, filling up with new fruit It took us two days to re- 
arrange and get everything in the best possible shape. From 
this time on we always had a good supply of apples, plums and 
pears. We used every inch of space displaying all the fruit, 
and had 1,000 plates of apples, 300 plates of plums, 25 plates 
of pears and a goodly number of plates of ground cherries, and 
elder berries. The center tables held glass pyramids filled with 
the choicest apples artistically arranged as to size and color 
and crowned with Wisconsin flowers and Missouri grasses that 
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Mr. Parsons would gather in the Missouri bottoms on his way 
to the grounds in the morning. Many a native of that state 
wondered what new variety of grasses Wisconsin was exhibits 
ing. 

Our exhibit attracted much attention and we were compli- 
mented on the same every day from people of the United States 
and foreign countries. The beautiful and higlily colored fruit 
with the aroma arising from it that filled the aisles surrounding 
our exhibit held the people, and they would say, "Oh, what a 
beautiful exhibit and from away up in Wisconsin where we 
thought they oould not grow fruit ! Why, it's the finest in the 
building." 

One afternoon, being alone, two gentlemen came down the 
Bast aisle of our Exhibit and stopped. I heard them converse 
in German; being a German myself, I was (attracted by what 
they said. I noticed that they were two jurors of the German 
Department I heard them say: "Wisconsin, Prachtful eins 
der shonsten Friichte austellung im! gebende." Translated, 
"Wisconsin. Wonderful ! One of the finest fruit exhibits iu 
the building!" That I was pleased don't express it. I in- 
vited them in to our booth, and showed them all we had, and 
treated them to the best we Jiad, and they left pleased. 

An other time, an elderly lady from the South, came to me 
in dead earnest and said, "They tell me you people have 
treated all of your fruit with a preparation of poison to pre- 
serve it and make it look so attractive. Is this true? I told 
her it was not, that it was our Wisconsin soil and climate that 
produced this fine fruit. Many more instances similar to above 
could be given. 

The Moscow aipple sent by Mr. A. D. Barnes, of Waupaca, 
attracted much attention from its beautiful color, also the Red 
Kussett sent by Mr. Toole, of Baraboo. Nearly all the apples 
received were fin©, with few exceptions. 

Many questions being answered to Southern ladies; they be- 
ing very much interested in our ground cherries, and many a 
cherry was carried home by them to plant the seeds. 

Another attraction was our booth with half dozen chairs, that 
were always occupied by tired and weary people, where it 
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seemed so home-like to all. Mr. and Mrs. Parsons were very 
entertaining, and all Wisconsin people were given an apple, 
while our neighbors would lug their spotted fruit to the "Call 
Stands" and, probably, received a little hard cash for it, but 
Wisconsin is none the worse off for its generosity in giving 
away its specked fruit. 

I found our Southern people very sociable and entertaining, 
much more than I had expected, and will long remember the 
pleasant conversations we had. 

Mr. and Mrs. Parsons were always on hand attending to 
their duties, and they treated me very kindly. 

So much, of our success is due to our Honorable Secretary, 

Mr. F. Cranefieldj who kept tab on all shipments of fruit and 

knew where to get the best ; there always wias so much work for 

us to do to have everything as it should be, that we did not 

have the time to take in the sights as I would like to have 

done. I was aware that we were getting to the front with 

our exhibit with both feet, and departed for home the evening 

of September 13, leaving the exhibit in fine shape, pleased with 

my time spent at the great Exposition. 

Thanking the Society for the opportunity given me in assist- 
ing at our exhibit 



WiSCO'NSI-V iMiUllS AT Si'. I.UUIS T\\IK. 

By Geo. J. 3£ellogg. 

JVir. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Under difficulties was our fruit first put on show. We had 
sent about 600 boxes to cold storage in 1903. It was a long 
way from the Fair Grounds, there were mfany delays and hin- 
drances on every hand; but A. A. Parsons and his wife were 
equal to the occasion. 

When I arrived at St. Louis, October 11th, there was as fine 
a show of 700 plates of fruits as I ever saw, consisting largely 
<ji apples, with pears, grapes and cranberries ; and the tables 
were further ornamented with ferns, wild plants and flowers. 
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Mr. Parsons permitted me to soleot from the TOO plates of 
apples twelve varieties, one hundred and thirty-three plates, 
and arrange them in prismatic colors, as far as possible, in 
nineteen rows on the most prominent table ; each row a kind 
and color all its own. The passing crowds stopped to admire, 
and said ours was the finest show on the grounds. I think for 
the amount of table room we had, no other state made a betted* 
show. Our fruit was massed and in colors ; we had no waste 
mom; everything was dusted and freshened, every day. Sonic 
days barrels of fruit would take the place of that that looked 
dull and dingy. This work was too much for two, and the ten 
days I was there were not idle days. 

Our fruit excelled in size, color, freshness, and. artistic ar- 
rangement. Other states had much more fruit and some too 
much table room, and their fruit set far apart, while ours was 
maissed. Some had whole tables of one kind, while we ar- 
ranged in colors more attractive. Sonic retained cold storage 
fruit until October, while we aimed to clean up everything as 
fast as it became dingy and dusty. Quite a number of other 
states had larger apples but we had more kinds, and Northern 
fruit always colors best. After I had arranged that table in 
colors I made a special entry of it as an artistic display, wliether 
it helped win medals I know not, but it won the admiration of 
the crowd. 

I am very much pleased with the awards to Wisconsin on 
fruits. But after all, does the glory and medal baubles pay the 
expense ? It is an honor to make so satisfactory a show of 
fruits among so many states that have so many more advantages 
and climatic surroundings than Wisconsin. We can assure the 
lovers of fruits that Wisconsin has millions of acres of orchard 
sites yet implanted, as favorable as those which furnished our 
best fruits for St. Louis. 

We have the hill sites to win : We have the right to glory 
in our success; glory in our smajj. fruits which are mo ; 
glory in Wisconsin seedlings, which are sought for all over the 
world; glory in our native plums; glory in our cranberries; 
and glory in our men and women who place our state always 
and in every thing at the head. 

lb 
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Wisconsin's Fruit Exhibit at the St. Louis World's Fair. 

Wm. Toole. 

I reached St. Louis on the morning of August 19th and soon 
found my way to the Fair grounds and to the Horticultural 
Building. Wisconsin's fruit exhibit was soon found in that 
large building without . being inquired for. Xot only were 
signs conspicuous but there is a distinctiveness in the arrange- 
ment of our Wisconsin shows which easily leads us to our own. 
Desire to see familiar faces allowed but little time to admiie 
Superintendent Parsons' tasteful blending of flowers and ferns 
with the contrasting shacks of the many varieties of apples ana 
other fruit which we had on exhibition. The Superintendent, 
was obliged to attend to other matters for the time, so Miss 
Eva Loope was the one in charge. Very soon tw*o were busy 
removing superannuated fruit, dusting plates, rearranging dis- 
turbed portions and answering questions of visitors. 

In a short time Superintendent and Mrs. Parsons joined in 
the woik and all were busv, for we were near the close of the 
week, \vJicn we must prepare for the opening up of cold storage 
fruit on Monday. There were times in the week when all 
hands were kept pretty busy. The first half, the last, half, and 
the middle. 

Hie condition of cold storage fruit furnished some surprise.- , 
and it was gratifying to note the good results with cold storage 
fruit < f some of our best varieties, Wealthv and Fameuse. We 
may expect some valuable lessons from our Superintendent's 
notes of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society's experience 
in the cold storage of tipples. 

The small fruits were disappearing but there were still on 
hand blue berries, currants, raspberries and gooseberries, while 
blackberries continued to arrive. 

Some of the new crop of apples were already on the tables 
and daily during the week there was an increase of quantity 
and variety. It was interesting and sometimes aggravating to 
note the difference in judgment on opportunity or different col- 
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lectors, yet there was only a sanall percentage of that sent in, 
which could not be used. Cold storage fruit and early varieties 
needed frequent renewals. This attention, with dusting fruit, 
detaining tables and plates, making entries, and records, notifica- 
tion to judges, reports to Superintendent Taylor's office and, per- 
haps, of most importance of all, answering questions and enter- 
taining visitors, kept the attendants very busy. Careful entries 
were necessary to secure to Wisconsin her many prizes. Each 
lot of fruit was entered in the name of the Horticultural So- 
ciety and again in the nanife of the individual grower. This 
arrangement gave the Society all the premiums it could secure 
which with the rewards to the growers summed up a nice show- 
ing for the state. Somje states, for instance, Michigan, made 
entries on the same fruit in the name of the State Society and 
the district society, also of the local society and the individual 
grower. We all know that these awards amounted to but little 
except the pride we have taken in the announcements in the 
papers at the time that the awards were published. 

Of much greater importance to us was the judgment of the 
visiting public and measured by the attention our exhibit at- 
tracted, and the many compliments our Wisconsin fruit re- 
ceived, we ha.d reason to feel that Wisconsin was wdl repaid 
for the expense and labor involved in showing to the world our 
state's horticultural capabilities. A full record of all the com- 
pliments bestowed for the beauty of our fruit and attractiveness 
of the arrangement would make a large and interesting album. 

I will here venture the opinion that the fruit exhibit of the 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, attracted more attention., 
drew out more questions and expressions of admiration, gave 
out more information regarding Wisconsin's resources as a home 
state, and inducements to homo seekers than did all of the other 
Wisconsin exhibits, not mentioning our live stock show which 
the writer did not see. 

Plums soon came in abundance and apples in greater variety. 
Our varieties which are of special value to Wisconsin were 
studied by fruitmen of other states, and we showed our Woif 
River, Newell, "N. W. Greening, McMahan, and others in con- 
trast with the same varieties grown in other states. Flowers, 
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native and cultivated, we had from Wisconsin ; also at various 
times a good showing of our native wild fruits. These, in the 
hands of Superintendent Parsone made, with our cultivated 
fruits, a showing which we would not willingly exchange with 
any other. We had a goodly share of Wisconsin visitors dur- 
ing the short time I was there. Treasurer L. G. Kellogg en- 
couraged us with his presence for a short time and J. J. Menu 
in due time came to take the place of the writer. 

Two weeks were spent in helping with the fruit show and 
another week in seeing the exposition and when we left, the 
only regrets were having to say good-bye to the Wisconsin fruit 
exhibit. 



Two Weeks at St. Louis. 

W. S. Hager. 

It was my pleasure to be with the exhibit during the plum 
season, tihe last half of September. Probably one of the most 
surprising to visitors from neighboring states as well as from 
our own., was the display of European varieties from Sturgeon 
Bay, some of which we took a malicious pride in showing to 
our neighbors of the California exhibit. 

The Monarch, Purple Egg., Gages and Lombards certainly 
were a credit to Wisconsin. 

S. H. Marshall sent some excellent improved natives, among 
which the Surprise seemed bo just about suit my taste. 

Nor must I forget to mention the collection of natives sent 
from the University orchard of over GO plates, which attracted 
the attention of the professionals of the Northwest states. 

Of apples, the Wealthy and McMahan made our largest dis- 
play, with some Nl W. Greening and Wolf River, and also 
some Duchess and other earlier sorts still on the plates, and wo 
were still using the cold storage. 

I must not forget to mention that we received one lot from 
within 16 miles of Lake Superior, 
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Two lots of grapes came in the last days. .One of seven vari- 
eties^ all of which' were well ripened. 

In closing I must not forget the nielotos, wild fruits and ber- 
ries and flowers sent by Brother Toole, which added much to 
the attractiveness and decoration of the display. 



THE I^NUNCULACEAE--THE CROWFOOT OR 
BUTTERCUP FAMILY OF WISCONSIN. 

By Alletta F. Itean, Ph. M. 

The Crowfoots form a large family with many "sisters and 
cousins and aunts," often varying from one another so much in 
appearance that it is difficult to believe them in the least related 
until you have compared their structure. Nearly all that are 
known in any part of the United States are known in Wiscon- 
sin. The mumanies of thirty-five species of Ranunctdaceae are 
in the herbarium! cases of the University of Wisconsin. 

As in many other large families there are black sheep found 
aimong the Crowfoots. The poisonous Hellebore and Aconite 
belong in the order, but neither grows in our state. We have 
the bane-berries, however, both red and white, with their large 
attractive berries which are decidedly unpleasant in their effects, 
though mot dangerously poisonous. Many of the family have 
a dharp, biting juice when fresh, but its sting is gone when trie 
plant is boiled or dried. Some are medicinal, like the gold- 
thread, and hydrastis or yellowroot. Very few of them have 
any fragrance. The family is very rich in ormamiental plants, 
that are well worth cultivating in our gardens. 

But let us start out and call upon some members of this big 
family. We sihall have to begin very early, when "The year s 
at the spring," to greet the first -comers. 

Here it is, March twenity-fif th, on the prairies near La Crosse. 
Chill is the air; snow-banks still linger on the north side of 
things; a few last year's weeds blow about, and rattle their dry 
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bones in the March wind; there is not yet a blade of green 
grass; from a distance do sign of spring's awakening can be 
seen in all the plain. But look closer and you will find the 
dearest, softest, fuzziest, of little oval, pale purple buds, an 
inch or more long, pushing* up through the dead weeds and 
grasses. Each plant has but one bud, and there is no sign of 
leaves yet, except the mudh divided silky involucre which en- 
closes the bud. Presently you will come upon the open blossom 
with its one row of flower-leaves making a white-lined cup. 
Deep within the cup are the yellow anthers like grains of gold. 
This is one of the anemones — the pasque-flower, the real Eastor 
flower, as its name indicates. It may have been christened in 
our own state in the days of the Voyagers. Fortunate indeed 
are we to find this flower. The long, silky, silvery hairs cover- 
ing all its parts, are as delightful to the touch as its delicate 
white, green, and purple are to the sight. The children have 
various namies for this beautiful flower, Wild Crocus being one 
of their favorites. One specimen in our University herbarium 
was found near Lake Superior as late as July sixteenth, but I 
have never found the pasque-flower in northern Wisconsin. 

Five others of the anemone branch of this family have been 
reported for Wisconsin, ail bearing close resemblance to one an- 
other. The Carolina anemone, one of the few fragrant ones, 
comes nearly as early in the spring as the r>as<Hie-flower, but it 
is not common in our state. The wood-anemone, with its single 
small blossom, white inside and purplish outside, you can find 
in great abundance almost everywhere along the borders of 
woods or under bushes, from April till June. It is a cheerful 
little flower,, delicate enough to wilt in your hands as you 
gather it, yet reviving when put into water, and holding up its 
head bravely for several days in the prison of your room. The 
rue-anemone is its blood -brother, blooming at the same time and 
in tihe same places, but it has a little umbel of flowers rising 
above its circle of delicate compound leaves. 

Anemone Fennsylvanica blossoms later but blossoms longer. 
I have found it from June fifth to late in August, and from 
eastern Maine to western Dakota. It is a fine large plant, the 
first naked flower-stem dividing into two, and those sometimes 
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dividing again, each stem after the first one 'hearing a pair of 
green leaves, and at its top a single large waxy-white blossom. 

The meadow-rue is cousin to the rue-anemone, and blooms 
about the same time. It is much taller, however, though, still 
very delicate. There is great resemblance between the two. 
The meadow-rue wa$ a puzzle to me for a long time before I 
knew its name, until I found that its pollen flowers and its seed 
flowers are upon different plants. Both kinds of flowers are 
small and inconspicuous, though they both make a fine feathery 
top to the plant which is greenish, sometimes with a purplish 
tinga 

While we are out calling upon the new spring neighbors, let 
us step into this five-acre clearing where the pines were cut oil 
last year. Oh, the beauty of its carpet ! The cold brown earth 
is nearly covered with patches, large and small, of the most 
delicate and exquisite shades of white, pink, and blue. It is 
the Hepatioa or liverleaf. Fill your hands and come again. 
You cannot exhaust this treasure^gardem. They, too, are cous- 
ins to the anemone, but you will think that you find no leaves 
upon these flower-stems ; you will find a cluster of leaves near 
the ground wher-e they have lain all winter. They are beauti- 
fully cut into three lobes, those I have found in northern Wis- 
consin being rounded, or obt\use ; , while those in the southern 
p^rt of the Mate were pointed, or acute-lobed. Three small, 
green, leaf -like parts form a little cup underneath the petals; 
you will take therm to be the calyx, but you will find a piece of 
(he stem between them and the flower, and they prove to be 
merely green bracte which are really leaves, as much so as those 
near the ground. Here is a spot where the Hepatica are all 
the purest white. Here is another where the blossoms are nearly 
all a deep, deep pink — you could almost call them red — and 
near by is a sipot where the blossoms are as delicate a pink as 
is the palest tea-rose. The shades of blue vary as much as 
those of pink, and among them all, white, purple, pink and 
blue, you do not know which is the most beautiful. A morn- 
ing among the Hepatieas of our wood-lands in late April is a 
time to be long renueimbered. 
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"About this time" in any part of our state, it is well to glance 
toward the dark marshy places among the leafless April woods, 
and along the water-courses through the greening meadows. 
You shall see the dark places lighting up with spots and 
splashes lotf gold, and a broad band of new gold marking each 
little stream and reaching over into the neighboring meadows. 
It is tihe sturdy marsh-marigold, of which Jean Ingelow sings — 

"Q brave mersh-niary buds, rich and yellow, 
Give me your money to hold." 

We in America do not call them by those appropriate names, 
we call them Cowslips, and Lowell has justified the name for 
us in the line — 

"The cowslip startles in meadows green." 

How little these big golden things look like the anemone! 
Yet they are of the same family. They please us by their 
syeat mass and profusion. The great shining green leaves are 
a delight, as well as is the pure gold of the cups. You wonder 
how anything so clean and fresh can come from that black muck 
and mire. The beauty of the plant is not its only excuse for 
being. It is the earliest and 0116 of the best of the "greens/' 
It oomjee when winter's kept-over vegetables begin to grow taste- 
less, and before the dandelions, or spinach., or beetaops ,are 
ready. The pleasant hint of bitterness in them gives our appe- 
tites jusit the rigjht fillip. We think, "Better is a dinner of 
herbs than a stalled ox," leaving both love and hatred out of the 
quotation. 

While we are among the leafless woods we might as well take 
a look for the delicate goldthread, although I have never found 
it earlier than the middle of May. The little shining, but not 
very smooth, loaves consisting of three leaflets, are borne upon 
long slender stems which grow directly from the underground 
rootstock. The leaves are much scattered, quite unnoticeable 
and hard to find. The sweet little white blossom when it comes 
is also on a long slender stem. Its petals are yellow and formed 
into little tubes at their ends, but they are so very small that 
they can scarcely be distinguished from the twenty or more 
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white stamens. You will find this shy plant growing upon a 
little mossy knoll or rotting log. Bury your fingers down, into 
the moss and soft dirt, and lift up the lang-steinoned leaves and 
blossoms with their underground attachment and you will find 
tine reason for the goldthread's name. The long slender 
branched rhizomes are indeed threads, and of the brightest gold 
color. Bite off a piece of this stem. You may not like its 
clean, sharp bitterness, but the old nurses say that goldthread 
dried and steeped is the best cure for the baby's cankered 
mouth. 

Still in this early apring-time and blooming on into late June 
and July, you] will find in your rambles among the dryer woods 
and rocky pasture-lands the columbine. You would never for 
a moment suspect} it of belonging to the crowfoot family if you 
were not introduced to it by its family name. Its leaves are 
comjpound and make a delicate foliage not so very different from 
that of several others of the family. But its blossoms are like 
no others that we have seen. Each flower is a cluster of five 
little cornucopias, or homs-of-plenty ; these are the petals. 
They are golden within and scarlet without, with the oval sepals 
colored like the petals curving out from between them. From 
the midst of the circle of petals come the numerous long yellow 
staimems and the five yellow pistils, to add to the richness and 
beauty. The flowers, on long slender steins, turn themselves 
upside down as if they would pour the wealth in their golden 
horns out uipon the earth beneath them. And there they dip 
and sway and swing in the sweet spring air, and it seems as if 
you could almost hear the 

"Tune the wild columbines nod to in June." 

Thoy have a treasure in their horns, after all, for at the end 
of each spur is a little drop of nectar which the children as 
well as the insects, appreciate. I suspect that is why the chil- 
dren call this flower the honeysuckle. A strange thing it is that 
when the petals have fallen and the fruit is ready to ripen, the 
stem straightens, and the five long pods filled with many small 
seeds stand upright. They tell me that a blue wild columbine 
grows in the Eocky Mountains. Our state has only the one 
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kind, but that is quite satisfactory. John Burroughs has said, 
"Our columbine is at all times and in all places one of the most 
exquisitely beautiful of flowers ; yet one spring day, when I saw 
it growing out of a small seam on the face of a great licheu- 
oovered wall of rock, where no soil or mold was visible, — a jet 
of foliage and color shooting out of a black line on the face of a 
perpendicular mountain, wall and rising up like a tiny fountain, 
its drops turning to flame-colored jewels that hung and danced 
in the air against the gray rocky surface, — its beauty became 
something magical and audacious." 

We are not away from the spring members of this family yet. 
Along in May and June you will find the beautiful soft blue 
larksipur, and the other kind wfith the greenish-white blossom. 
These, as well m the columbine, have spurred petals. But the 
larkspur having but two little cornucopias seems to be choice of 
them and has made a pocket of one of its sepals and cunningly 
tucked both little horns away in it. If you do not believe that 
remarkable fact go out next spring and prove it for yourself. 

Whom shall we call upon next ? What ! ISTot this beautiful 
climiber ? Yes, indeed the clematis is down in the books as one 
of the cousinei of the pasque-flower and the marsh-marigold, the 
meadow-rue and the columbine. In many places this is one of 
rhe most common of climbing plants, and always one of the 
most graceful/ ISo plant adds more to the beauty of our road 
sides or the borders of our rivers and swamps. It is usually 
found rambling over the low bushes, piles of rocks, and old 
fences. How does the plant climb from one support to another 
and hold itself up ? Not by tendrils, not by any part special- 
ized for that purpose, but in the easiest possible way — by 
twisting the long stem of its pretty three-parted leaf around a 
twig, or branch 1 , or a projecting point of roek, or even around a 
part of its own plant-stem. In August every branch is a long 
spray of bridal-white flowers, starry-eyed, and clustered, and 
fragrant. These are followed by clusters of the fruit with 
masses of grayish feathery tails. These appendages to the seeds 
as they glisten* in the autumn sun are quite as beautiful as the 
flowers. We are almost justified in gathering and bringing 
them home to keep their ghostly mummies upon the walls of 
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our rooms all winter. Wisconsin has two species of clematis. 
They differ but little. The edges of the leavlets of our more 
oomanoo kind are quite deeply cut, those of the other less com- 
mon one are entire, while its bkesom is bluish purple. 

I have left till the last the largest group of this large family. 
They are the buttercups, the real crowfoots. The botanical 
name of the group is Ranunculus — which means a liille frog. 
It is said that Pliny gave them this name because some of the 
species grow in water, in regions where frogs abound. From 
that word the whole family of related plants, the Kanunculacoae 
took its niamie. There are eighteen kinds of native buttercups 
in the United States, and thirteen of them are at home in our 
state. 

We^shall find considerable variation even in this. closely re- 
lated group; buttercups growing in water, in mud, in the dry- 
est of soils; the plants an inch tall, two or three feet tall; 
standing stockily by themselves, or leaning their slender stems 
upon one another for support ; leaves small, leaves large, leaves 
entire, leaves divided into threads; leaves covering the stems, 
leaves clustered at the base ; leaves gray and leaves of the deep- 
est green ; blossoms, from the tiny white cup to the bright yel- 
low one an inch across. Many of them are beautiful — others 
are only interesting. 

Let us hunt out the little froggy ones first We shall seldom 
find any part but the little white blossom of the white water- 
crowfoot above the surface. If we dive down into the water 
with yonder frog we shall find a slender stem a foot or more 
long, with' its leaves all cut into fine, soft, hair-like segments, 
making a little bunch an inch or more long at each joint of the 
stem. The yellow water-crowfoot has much the same habits, 
but the leaves, oddly cut, often float upon the surface. The 
blossom i9 a deep bright yellow and larger than the white ones. 
The yellow kind comes a little earlier in the season, beginning 
to blossom in May, while it is nearly a month later before you 
will find its white brother. 

The first year that I was in Wisconsin, I found toward the 
last of April in open fields near La Crosse miany rather low, 
grayishrgreen plants with insignificant pale yellow flowers. I 
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was told they were buttercups, and my book confirmed the state- 
ment But what a disappointment they were ! There were no 
cups worth mentioning, and. no butter in the cups. Or if that 
was Wisconsin butter I didn't admire the quality. How could 
a child find out that you love butter by holding tlwX blossom un- 
der your chini ? The whole thing was absurd. It was six weeks 
later before I found, in Lewis Valley on the edge of a little 
ravine, the real butter cups. Ihey were few, but they were 
tie real thing, and precious. It was two or three years after,, 
that riding along in the cars near Lake Superior I got my first 
view here in the west of a whole field of buttrecups. That was 
what I had seen in New England- That was as it should be 
It was "The Field of the Cloth of Gold," with no need of 
gilded helmets, blazoned shields, and the gold and jewels of 
kings to make its glory. And each flower of such buttercups 
is by itself highly satisfactory; each big cup is gilded, arid 
polished, and varnished, like as no goldsmith on earth could do 
it From April to September — 

"The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice," 

and, holds there its beams for our delight. 

And so ends our visit to the Wisconsin family of the 
Ranunculaoeae. 



discussion. 

The President: This subject was freely tendered and finely 
rendered, and I think it should find a response from some of 
those ladies who are lovers of flowers. 

Mr. W. A. Toole : I would like to add a word of praise and 
encouragement to that paper. There are so many of our wild 
flowers that we can make good use of and that are so readily 
cultivated that we should not lose sight of them. The hepatica 
is sometimies cultivated, and when the clematis was mentioned 
I felt, as I listened to the paper that the clematis should have 
deserved more praise, for the native clematis is almost ae beauti- 
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ful and showy as the Jackmanii. It is cultivated by Jmdge 
Kelsey and it is growing in audi prof usion amdl has such a wealth 
of bloom: that it miakes a sight one would hardly think possible. 
. Mr. Ooe : I was more than interested in this paper, and one 
little flower spokeni of carried me back some yeare. Speaking 
of some of those flowers carried me back to a little trip I took 
two yeare ago in Colorado where the blue columbine is their 
state flower. Away up on the mountains, just below the snow 
line is where we get them in their greatest beauty.. The sad- 
dest feature of it all is that every tourist and everyone coming 
near them seem to be determined to exterminate the flower. The 
soil in which they grow is a very light one, and one can hardly 
pluck a flower without uprooting the whole plant, and people 
gathering the flowers do not take any pains to leave the plant, 
but they pull and pluck them as they comie in their way and the 
day is not distant when that beautiful flower will become ex- 
tinct We ought to cultivate this in our gardens. It is one of 
the nuost beautiful flowers I have ever seen. They grow up near 
the mountains and they look like a field of blue. 

Mr. Oranefield : I am sure there is not a person present who 
does not appreciate to the fullest extent the excellent paper read 
by Miss Dean, and in appreciation of her services in preparing 
and reading this delightful paper I want to move that Miss 
Dean be elected an honor ary member of the Society. 

The motion was numerously seconded and, being put to a vote, 
prevailed unanimously. 



SMALL FRUIT CULTURE IX VILAS COUNTY. 

W. H. Adams. 

» 

Mr. President, Members of the Horticultural Society, Ladies 
and Gentlemen present: 
I am glad, indeed., to have the privilege of coming before this 
body of eo-workersi It has never been my pleasure before to 
be able bo represent our grand and glorious northern Wisconsin 
at such a meeting and be able to tell of the great possibilities of 
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small fruit growing there and the culture under which they are 
grown. 

I cannot sav as has been said by some of our eminent writers 
that I was born' with a strawberry in my mouth, but I was born 
"thank God"' on a farm and was taught scientific methods in my 
youth and have practiced them all my life. In my early youth 
strawberry culture seemed a fascinating pleasure for me, by ap- 
plying myself and keeping apace with the times took strawberry 
culture as my vocation and have been at it for nearly twenty 
years. 

Let us drop the strawberry and its culture for a short time 
and go back to the small fruit in general. I will speak of the 
fruit grown in my own vicinity — nearly all on my own farm. 

strawberries, currants, blackberries, raspberries, apples. 

I have about eight hundred and fifty Pomona currant sets that 
have fruited two years. The fruit was exceedingly beautiful. 
It is a large red currant and has made many friends by the su- 
perior quality of its fruit. Currants are easily grown, the ground 
should be very rich, the weeds and grass should be kept out by 
frequent and shallow cultivation. Shallow cultivation is neces- 
sary because they are surface rooting plants. Pruning should 
be done early ini the spring and should consist of thinning out 
the weak and old branches and the heading back of those making 
a vigorous growth. As soon as the buds start in the spring 
spray with Bordeaux mixture and Paris Green. Do not spray 
while in blossom as the bee will be destroyed ; they are necessary 
to fertilize the flowers. In using these formulas in the way 
I have mentioned wo have never been bothered with the currant 
worm. After fruiting season spray with Bordeaux Mixture 
from about everv ten to fourteen days. 

Just a word concerning the blackberry and raspberry. You 
will please understand that the strawberry culture is my busi- 
ness. I speak of the currant, blackberry, raspberry, and the 
apple that you gentlemen who live in this rich garden of the 
south might know of the great possibilities of small fruit in 
northern Wisconsin. You have many prominent speakers on 
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the blackberry subject who can tell you the culture of black- 
berries and,, perhaps., raspberries, but I assure you that spraying 
is their miaim footliold or they have not yet attained the full 
capacity of the plant's fruiting organism. 

We have about three hundred Ancient. Briton blackberry sets 
which yielded abundantly. The large, luscious fruit was a beau- 
tiful sigjht; the bushes were loaded. This is our trial test patch 
and a very successful one. Time will not permit of me to give 
full culture of the blackberry or the raspberry, but about the 
same culture as the currant. 

We have also a few C'uthbert raspberries and they, too, can be 
grown successfully in our northern climate. It is not a very 
paying business to put out trial test patches and experimenting 
on different varieties, but there does not seem to be any body 
willing nor enough interested in the north to go into the busi- 
ness, by our efforts to eonvice them that it is a paying and safe 
business, we hope some day to start them ini this lovely outside 
work. We have hopes that Wisconsin will yet be a banner 
state in the fruit business. Let us hope that more of our young 
men, who are going to the city seeking employment, will wake 
up to the fact that there are already too many young men to 
nil those positions. Instead of this city life, have themi take 
up horticulture and make scientific study of it. 

There are thousands of acres of good land (which is termed 
sand by some of our citizens) that is yet untilled. If these 
gentlemen will come up where the. soil is and examine it they 
will find very much of it clay loam and very rich in plant foocU. 
While we are on the subject of soil, let us see what it is where 
our state orchard is now located. In a Xovomiber mun;l>er of 
the Wisconsin Agriculturist was an article on the soil of this 
particular orchard, written, evidently, by some gentleman who 
had been misinformed or examined the soil too hastily. I 
do not wish to criticise the article nor the gentleman who w T rote 
it, but I do not agree with him, as the soil is not sand as he said 
it was. Those of vou who have visited the orchard will find 
it as you enter the field somewhat gravely, but as you near the 
back part of the field we find very different soil, soil that has 
grown, before cleared, a miass of ooplar, birch, white pine, 
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a heavy growth of hazel underbrush. Land that has such a 
growth of vegetation is by no means sand. How many of you 
ever saw hazelbrush growing on sand ? I am sure there is not 
a man in the house that can say yes. Another very fine thing 
about this* land is that it is underlaid with a thick layer of 
genuine gumbo clay. I dare say those of you who were instru- 
mental in putting the orchard there were justified in doing so. 
Early in November, I visited the orchard and found every thing 
seemingly in very fine shape for winter. The trees were healthy 
looking and were well cared for, but Mr. President will tell you 
all this. I have here a list of a few varieties of apples which 
have done exceedingly \voll in our vicinity and have borne for 
the past few years. Tliey are: Duchess of Oldenberg, Tran- 
soandent, Whitney. 

Let ub now go back to the strawberry and the culture under 
which we grow them. 

Most people have the idea that money in strawberries comes 
fromi 'broad aares. Nothing is farther from the truth. Pro- 
fits ooane from concentration of efforts all along the line. Half 
the acreage and double the tillage and, fertility of the soil should 
be the aim of every berry grower. Higher grades of fruit are 
in demand and command higher prices, and this will be intensi- 
fied in the near future. 

Allow me to state my first item of interest for it is this we 
are all after. Last July, I took to town a load of strawberries 
and sold them at $2.00 per case, 16 qts. (I received this price 
for all of them.) At "the same time there was on the market 
berries from the southern part of this state grown by the com- 
mercial grower that were up for $.60 and $.75 per raise. It 
is needless to say that the poor, inferior fruit grown by the "let 
her rip man" under the "let her rip system" of culture could 
not be sold, as a result, the merchant who tried to handle them 
lost. After our berries had begun to ripen fast enough so that 
I was able to supply my customers, they would not even try to 
sell them at all. Does this not verify my statement? 

What I mean by the "let her rip systemi" is that the little 
strawberry which is doing its utmost to make you rich and happy 
is being sadly neglected. Many growers set their plants 4x18 
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or 2 feet (4 ft. by 18 in. to 2 ft.) They are allowed 1 to run, 
forming miany plants on each rummer ; if the top of the ground 
is dry they will not root but feed oin the resources of the mother 
plant. Strawberries grown in this way cannot be properly cul- 
tivated, and hoeing is very expensive work. If the land is poor 
and lacks nitrogen the plants do not miat so thickly, but if the 
ground is rich the plants will mat so thickly that the sunlight 
will be excluded from, the crowns as a result the berries will be 
small, nuany too small to pick, many of them will rot on the 
vines, thus a loss to the grower. Any of you who are guilty 
of growing strawberries under these hit and' miss nuethods of 
culture will soon see that you must spray and take proper care 
of your plants or in a few years your berries will be outclassed 
and you will be the looser. Let this be your motto "Spray or 
Surrender." 

There are three essential things that must be kept constantly 
in view;,viz. : First, the soil and its preparation. We lay par- 
ticular emphasis on this. Second, planting ; third, proper culti- 
vation and care. 

The ideal soil for the strawberry is a deep, loaimy soil and 
one retentive of moisture, having elevation enough to aid in the 
prevention of the late spring frosts. Hard brick clay or sandy 
soil are bad. 

Let me strongly advocate the theory of late fall jplowing, this 
disturbs the larvae of the Mav beetle and all other insects that 
may have found lodgement. Then manure heavily in the fall 
after plowing that the juices may leach in and become incor- 
porated with the soils as much as possible. In the spring, we 
plow again, then we use the disc, going over the field several 
times; do not bo afraid that you will disc too touch, the more 
the soil is stirred the bolter. Then use a floater loaded heavily 
with stone; this is used to firm the soil. Now take the fine 
tooth harrow and go over the soil setting it very shallow, just 
enough to break the upper surface of the soil to prevent capil- 
larity. The land is now in proper shape for transplanting. 

Planting: There are several different methods advocated 

by the berry growers throughout the L T nited States. I am a 

strong advocate of the Hedge llow system. Setting the rows 
11 
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alternately a row of pi&tilates then one of bi-sexual and 90 on, 
thus allowing plants to be properly fertilized. I know of no 
better way than to mark the rows 30x30 in., this will permit 
the cultivator to be run both ways until the runners start 

There seems to be more difficulty in transplanting than any 
other feature of the strawberry culture. Formerly we have 
used the hand potato planter to make the holes with. There are 
three of us and it makes it very easy at planting time. Two to 
make the holes and sot., and one to dig the plants. Too many 
plants should not bo dug at one time ; we dig about fifty plants 
each. We cover each basket, with a newspaper, a store paper, 
or a wet cloth is good, anything to keep the hot sun from wilt- 
ing the plants. We spread the roots out carefully, setting the 
plants as near as possible the same depth they were in the propa- 
gating bed. Too much stress cannot be laid on the firming of 
the soil about the roots. There may be ways more convenient 
than those I have related, but anything that will lessen the care 
taken in the firming of the soil about) the roots, and care in sot- 
ting, is totally wrong and should be discontinued at once. 
Every night after setting we run the Plannet Jr. cultivater 
through the day's setting, breaking the packed surface and start- 
ing the plants to growing as soon as they are out. 

Cultivation 1 and care : After our fields are set, which should 
be done as soon as the soil can be tilled, we are ready for the 
spray and cultivator. This should be done immediately after 
the plants are set. Spray with Bordeaux Mixture at from ten 
to fourteen days all through the season. There can be no fixed 
rules for cultivating or hoeing. Always cultivate after every 
rain to form an earth mulch preventing capillary attraction from 
drawing the water from the soil. It is well to cultivate every 
week and hoe as often as you tliink.it necessary, say twice a 
month ; most of the hoeing should be done in the early season. 

Everybody should grow their own plants; have a propagating 
bed of your owm Set them about four feet by three feet In 
setting a propagating bed, we select plants from those showing 
the most vigorous growth the previous year and those having the 
most crowns. Never grow more than sixteen plants from each 
mother plant if you want the best results, Never grow mor 
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than two plants on each runner and keep them: spread out as 
much as possible, giving them plenty of sunlight. Spray them 
every ten days during the growing season. The plants of our 
last year's sotting were grown under these methods; at the end 
of the season they had as higji as 13 and even 15 crowns. Pro- 
pagating beds grown this way cannot be sold at a very low 
margin, but those of you who want to grow nice plants for your 
own use can do it at a profit. 

Picking the blossoms is of the utmost importance. The blos- 
soms must be removed from the spring set fields, otherwise it will 
retard the growth, and will lessen the fruit crop tihe coming 
year. We go over our fields every morning and pinch the buds 
before they burst. 

Training the runners: By the time runners start in the 
north the plants are well established, we can then commence 
training and hoeing. The plants are set 30x30, this permits 
us to have four plants from, each mother plant having two on 1 each 
side making four plants between each two mother rows. When 
trainings place the nodes in the ground or lay a lump of dirt 
on them, anything that will hold them in plaice until they can 
take root After the fields are established, keep off all runners. 

The object of the Hedge Row is to give all the plants in the 
row plenty of sunlight. It is less work also in training^ hoeing, 
cultivating, spraying, and in fact it requires a great deal less 
labor. Heretofore we have grown them with two lines of plants, 
all plants being set eight inches apart. Upon testing the Hedge 
Row in a smiall way, side bv side with the double row, we find 
that the Hedge Row grow finer, larger and berries that were 
more firm ; this was proof enough to convince me that the Hedge 
Row is the 20th century strawberry culture. 

In the fall we mulch ; wild hay being handy, wo are in this 
way greatly favored. In the spring when we are ready to re- 
move the mulch, two of us take forks, go ahead and rake the 
mulch from the center of the rows. We are followed by Plan- 
net Jr. cultivator, giving the upper surface a shallow cultiva- 
tion"; as soon as this is accomplished we then remove the mulch 
from the rows, care being taken not to remove all of it, enough 
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is left on the rows to prevent tine sanding of the berries and 
not too much so that it will be impossible for the plants to push 
through. As soon as the plants start, spray with Bordeaux 
Mixture and Paris Green. 

We never grow our fields more than two years because we do 
not think it pays. 

Immediately after berry season we mow and burn the fields. 
Then comies the hoeing and cultivating. The very day the 
plants shoot their tender little leaves up, spray with Bordeaux 
Mixture,, and from the:* on about every ten days during the re- 
mainder of the growing season. 

I will not undertake to explain to you the fruit grown under 
these methods of culture. I will refer you to Mr. Oranefield 
who visited us at our farm during fruiting season, also Mr. 
Parson who conducted the fruit exhibit at the World's Fair. 
We shipped several eases there during the latter part of the 
fruiting season, until August 1st. I think this the best reference 
I can give you to prove my statements concerning the size, color, 
flavor, and firmness of the berries, which are grown strictly 
under these methods. 

I liave here a list of varieties of berries that liave done ex- 
ceedingly well with us, with exception of one variety. They 
are: Pistilate, Warfield, Kansas, Sample, Bi-sexual, Nick 
Ohmer, Lovette, Jessie, Aroma, Brandywinq, last- but not least, 
the Senator Dunlap. 

The Brandywino is the only one I cannot recommend, it per- 
sists in rusting and it is almost impossible to prevent it. 

One word in conclusion, that is we all must come to these 
methods of culture and work for improvement if we wish to be 
successful 20th century berry growers. 



DISCUSSION. 



llie President : This is one of the best papers we ever bad 
on strawberry culture. I think litis paper ongjht to call out 
a very profitable discussion. 

Mr. O. F. Hale (Mich.) : With mie the strawberry pays as 
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well as other fruit He talked so imueh about spraying, I would 
like to know what you spray for. 

Mr. Adams: In tlue northwest we spray for fungus prin- 
cipally. We have not been troubled with fungus to amount 
to anything,, but we have had the leaf roller, but that didn't 
amount to much, but 1 have looked very carefully for fungus 
diseases. Chir country seems to be adapted to that class of 
troubles on account of so much heavy fog. ' 

Mr. Hale : What is the nature of the fungus ? 

Mr. Adams : It starts on the leaf, generally as a little white 
spot> then it spreads and assumes a somewhat bluish color and 
then the leaf turns red, we see little red spots on the leaf, that 
is what we call shot hole fungus. 

Mr. H. B. Hotchkiss : How often do you spray ? 

Mr. Adams : We spray every ten days during the remainder 
of the growing season, because that is the worst time of the 
year for fungous growth. We are not troubled so much at other 
time®. 

Mr. Hale : Are vou troubled with the leaf roller ? 

Mr. Adams: Xo, sir. I think if we spray early in the 
spring as soon as we remove the mulch with Paris Green and 
Bordeaux Mixture we will have no trouble. 

Mr. Hale: What is your object in cultivating after remov- 
ing the mulch? 

Mr. Adams: I believe in intensive methods in cultivation. 
The ground packs down hard during the winter by snows and 
rains and the melting snow;, and if you run your cultivator 
through the rows it will loosen the soil and keep the water from 
running off, and then if you rake your mulch to the edge you 
will find it is a great improvement. 

Mr. Delbert Utter: What is the nature of the soil ? 

Mr. Adams: We have three classes of soil. The best class 
of soil we have is something like that (indicating the specimen 
of Poplar orchard soil) but not so hard; it is a gumbo clay, but 
it has a foot or eighteen inches of mellow soil on top. That soil 
is very retentive of moisture. 

Mr. Hale: I would like to know whether anyone practices 
that cultivation after removing the mulch. I had been think- 
ing of doing it. Do you remove the mulch or pile it in the row ? 
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Mr. Adams: Wo remove it directly over the row. We 
mulch quite heavily, but not to such an extent that there is 
danger of killing out the plants. We have a great deal of snow, 
and the plants do very well tiil April or the first part of May, 
then when it begins to thaw in the spring is when we have the 
most trouble, but by keeping on this mulch in the spring is a 
great benefit 

Mr. A. V. Schiermerhorni (111.) : How do you keep the dirt 
from your berries ? 

Mr. Adams: We keep the mulch on. We take some of it 
off but don't remove it all. 

Mr. Scbermerhorn : How long do you carry on that cultiva- 
tion ? 

Mr. Adams: Sometimes we cultivate twice in the spring 1 . 
When the snow goes off early and ground becomes dry we cul- 
tivate more than we would ordinarily. 

Mr. Schermerhorn : That is the time. You don't cultivate 
while they are in bloom? 

Mr. Adams: Oh, never. 

Mr. Utter: You remove the mulch? 

Mr. Adams: Yes, sir, just as I have stated. , 

The President : You don't disturb the plants while in bloom ? 

Mr. Adams: So, sir, the least disturbance of the blossom 
will injure the berries. 

Mr. Hale: I was delighted with the paper Mr. Adams read 
and with his method of the Hedge; Row. We practice the 
Hedgje Row system on a small scale. My wife was a horticult- 
urist before I saw her and she is as much interested in this woik 
as I am. We practice the Hedge Row systemi, but we are 
ridiculed by a great many growers. 

The President : What do you call a Hedge Row system ? 

Mr. Hale: The system this gentleman explained here. We 
aim to make a diagonal hedge row so that the plants are n-jt 
more than six inches aipart in the row. We £»tow a small acre- 
age and set about 12,000 plants per acre, and they net us an 
income of ten cents a plant 

Mr. Schermerhorn : We have a hedge row about eight inches 
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wide, and that is what we call a Hedge Row r in southern Illinois. 
-The most successful growers have adopted that system of grow- 
ing strawberries. 

Mr. Sam Running: There is a difference in plants. Some 
become too big, still we can keep them to a single stool. 

Mr. Hale: If they are carefully taken care of from the first 
and properly selected and restricted there will be no trouble in 
having them grow too thick. 

Mr. Running: Do you think there is something in the 
variety ? 

Mr. Adamjs: No, sir, I don't think so. The one exception 
may be the Senator Ihmlap which is a wonderfully heavy plant 
producer. 

Mr. Utter : Don't you find the Warfield has as many crowns 
and a bigger leaf ? 

Mr. Adams : No, I don't think so. We had plants growing 
of the Senator Dunlap with fifteen well developed crowns and 
you could not cover the plant with a half bushel basket. When 
you have a plant that develops that way and so it can receive 
the full force of the sunshine, and the leaf looks as though it 
were of a bluish tinge, you can make up your mind you are 
going to get large and good fruit 

Mr. titter : What yield did you get i 

Mr. Adams: It amounted to about sixteen thousand quarts 
an acre. There was a little rust patch in one row or we would 
have had a larger yield. 

Mjr. J. B. Harmon : Don't you think a big crowned plant 
freezes out rniuich easier in winter ? 

Mr. Adams: I don't see how. 

Mr. Harmon : I have often found that the biggeeit crowned 
plants freeze out. 

Mr. Adams : I have never had such an experience. 

Mr. Utter: Has not cultivation more to do with successful 
growing than the selection of plants ? 

Mr. Adams: I don't know, I don't think so. I think the 
careful selection of planls has a. great deal to do with it. 

Mr. Utter: The editor of the Rural New Yorker sent out 
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inquiries to the best growers in the country regarding their views 
upon pedigreed plants, and it was the concensus of opinion that 
there was not much value in liigli bred plants, that there was 
not enough difference to niake it worth mentioning. That is 
contrary to my belief, but that was the result of careful ex- 
periment. 

The President : How many replies were received ? 

Mr. Utter : I don't remember. The replies were all from 
reliable sources and were published in the paper. 

Mr. 0. L. Richardson : I would like to ask Mr. Adams why 
if there is so much in selection and restriction, why it is that 
a plant that is a new seedling, that has just come out and been 
put om the market for sale a year or two, and h&s not been re- 
stricted or selected, why will it produce as much and as good 
fruit as that which has been on the market for fifteen or twenty 
years? 

Mr. Adams: I never had much to do with new varieties, 
but, of course, we always presume when a variety is new that 
it is always stronger in its fruiting capacity than an older plant. 
The Slenator Dunlap is apparently a new berry, but is a prolific 
plant maker, and if it is not carefully restricted and selected 
it will not amount to anything in two or three years. I do 
believe if left to run at its own will — I don't know how far it 
would go, Ibut I believe it would make a row eight to ten feet 
wide. 

Mr. A. V. Schermierhorn (111.) : I live in the country where 
the Warfield was introduced and also the Senator Dunlap, and 
I am very sure and positive that both the Senator Dunlap and 
the Warfield would not be what they are today if they had not 
been carefully selected, and I am sure there is something in the 
selection of plants. •! know the Senator Dunlap is a much 
better berry than it was some years ago. I think it is so with 
the Warfield, but I know it was greatly improved four, five 
or six years after introduction. I was on the ground and saw 
the first berries that grew there. The Warfield originated 
within fifteen miles of mv f armi 

Mr. H. G. Street (111.) : What do you do to keep the plants 
down? 
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Mr. Adams: The plants are set in our propagating beds, and 
last vear we selected those that had the most crowns and looked 
the strongest, because we knew they were high in the fruiting 
organism. We kept the runners cut and used scissors 'with 
which to do that work. We never allowed a runner plant to 
form leaves and strike root, and we never allowed laterals to 
form on our plants. 

Mr. Utter : How many acres do you grow ? 

Mr. Adams: This year we had one and one-quarter acres, 
and next year we will have three acres. We have two and one- 
quarter acres in other fruits. 

Mr. Utter: What do yon consider it costs you to grow an 
acre uip to the time of gathering the crop ? 

Mr. Adams: Well, now, I must confess that is a matter 
that I have been careless about. I have neiver kept any account 
of that feature. A man that follows out this method does not 
follow such a matter very closely. 

Mr. Hale : His work does not count, not if he makes a sue- 
cess of his undertaking. 

Mr. O. A. Hatch : Did you ever use dust spray ? 

Mr. Adams: 'No, sir. 

Mr. Hatch : Why not ? 

Mr. Adams : For the reason that the liquid spray has always 
done the work well enougjh. 

Mr. Hatch: I am going to speak about a little occurrence 
that happened in our country in the way of spraying. One ot 
my neighbors, a Korwegian, did not know what land plaster 
was, and another neighbor told him to use land plaster and 
Paris Green to spray his potatoes with.. He went to town to 
giet his land, plaster and the fellow he was getting it of supposed 
he wanted cement, and gave it to him, while the farmer sup- 
posed he was getting .land plaster. He took it home, mixed 
his cement with his Paris Green, went out in the morning and 
sprinkled- it on his potatoes, and one application served for the 
whole season, while just across the road his neighbor sprayed 
continually during the season and yet the bugs ate his potatoes. 
The next year the neighbor across the road used the same prepar- 
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ation, and he used it but once, and his potatoes were not cov- 
ered with bugs any more. 

Mir. A. Y. Schennerhorn : It is the biggest humbug (i. e. 
dust apraying) you ever heard of. It has been so proven. The 
people of Missouri have pretty nearly been spraying eontinai- 
ously, and I want to give you the record of their experience, 
and that is that it is an al>solute failure as a fungicide; for in- 
sects it is a partial success. The Experiment Station in Illinois 
has also thoroughly tested it and is still carrying on the test 
because many peaple waste their time trying to control fungous 
diseases with it It is an absolute failure and money spent 
on a machine is simply thrown away. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hatch : This man I spoke of did not use a machine, he 
used a can. 

Mr. Sohermerhorn : Well, all he was after was the insects 
and for that purpose what he did answered very well, but I 
want to tell you, gentlemen, Bordeaux Mixture is the oniy 
effective remedy against fungous diseases. 

The President: We are giving a good deal of time to this 
subject We have got two more strawberry papers, but we have 
a strawberry crowd here and I propose to let this discussion 
go on as long as it is interesting. I want to ask Mr. Hale to 
eonue up here and make his speech and tell us his little story. 
He is a crank on spraying, he sprays every ten days. 

Mr. C. F. Hale (Mich.) : I did not hear all the discussion. 
I heard Mr. Sohermerhorn make his speech on dust spraying 
and say that it is all a, humbug, and I want to say to all that, 
A mien! In Michigan we do not spray every morning before 
breakfast, but we would do it if it was necessary. I don't know 
what you spray for, but I anticipate it is for rust There are 
somie varieties very susceptible to rust, but it can be controlled, 
and I am here to say that liquid spray is the only thing that will 
do it In some parts of the state they do spray their straw- 
berries very thoroughly. I have never sprayed mine but onco, 
for the simple reason I have had no cause to sipray them, but 
perhaps I will have to come to it yet, because I understand this 
is a preventative and not a cure. I had a few years ago several 
varieties that rusted very badly, but there were other varieties 
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tli at did not rust, so I discarded those varieties that were sub- 
ject to rust. It is a business proposition and if your plants 
have that disease it is the only way yon eam get around it ; you 
com do it by spraying thoroughly. I am not in touch with the 
discussion and I think I had better not say any more on the 
sufbject at the present time. 



STRAWBERRY EXPERIENCES IN 1904. 

C. L. Richardson. 

• 

The past season has witnessed an unusual heavy crop of straw- 
berries throughout our section, when it is taken into consider- 
ation that the stand of plants was considerably below the aver- 
age. Neither spring frosts nor blight occasioned much damage 
this season. Owing ,to the late spring and cold, wet weather 
the crop was generally late, although there were considerable 
differences ini the time of ripening of beds which were only a 
few miles apart. Beds planted on cold, heavy clay were, in many 
cases, failures, while warm,, sandy fields generally produced a 
heavy crop. The early berries paid the best price, but there 
was little profit for anyone, prices ranging lower than for airy 
year since 1899. 

The season was a little longer than usual, extending from 
June 15 to July 27, — forty-three days. The first picking was 
June 18th, — the latest in nine years, — Cameron's Early, 
Michel's Early, Johnson's Haverland, and Excelsior. Cam- 
eron's was about twenty-four hours ahead of anything else and 
suffered the least damage from frost. The berry is roundish, 
very sweet, ridged, pink, soon runs small, fairly productive, 
mats too thickly, dries out quickly, will never become a leader. 
Excelsior is easily the best early variety we have ever tried and 
the only <me that we should class as productive. Johnson's 
Early does equally well on heavy clay soil, otherwise, it is not 
a success. August Luther is earlier than either of these but 
not so heavy a cropper. Palmer's Early is a small plant, small 
berry, shows no groat promise. Springdalo Beauty looks sus- 
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piciously like Senator Dunlap. I suspect that our plants are 
not true to mama. Superior is a small bushy plant, which made 
a good many weak runners; terry, small and unattractive; 
mildewed and most of them died. 

By the 21st of June the rush of the season was upon us. 
The Haverland, Standard, Bederwood, Dunlap and Warfieid 
produced the bulk of the mid-season crop. The season was 
favorable to the Warfieid and Dunlap but too wet for the Bed- 
erwood and Haverland; nevertheless., the Haverland produced 
the heaviest crop on our grounds, and is, probably, the most pro- 
ductive berry in, existence today. Heavy rains made picking 
very difficult this year, causing the loss of considerable fruit 
Some of the time wo literally had to pick "between showers. 7 ' 
At such times, boys are tetter pickers than girls as they can 
pick wliem it is too wet for girls to work. Throughout our sec- 
tion the Warfieid is deteriorating so seriously that many have 
discarded it. 

As the season wore away the medium", and late varieties came 
into bearing. Of these, the best were Marshall, Bubach, 
Sample, Aroma, Glen Mary, and Marie. 

The late varieties are not all that could be desired. Most 
of them produce large terries but not enough of them. How- 
ell's blasts and winter kills: Michigan seems to lack vigor; 
Klondike is late and productive but bad color, very soft and 
rots on the vines. Improved Parker Earlo will thrive only on 
very heavy, moist, rich land. Joe is aggressively healthy ; large, 
rough terry; promising. Ridgway, commonlv considered me- 
dium!, has been very late for four years. Tlie terry is large, 
round but soft and the plant often winter kills. Uncle Jim looks 
like a very large, late New York, both in plant and terry. The 
Hunn, Rough Rider, Midnight, and Xettie seem to be the latest, 
but the Hunn is poor in color, rusts badly and is utterly un- 
reliable. 

Twilight., Gladstone, Staples, Livingstone, Patrick, Cobden 
Queen, Wolverton, Howell's Klondike, Sharploss, Lester Lovett, 
Seaford, and Carrie we shall discard. 

Ilerq, Jerry Husk, Gibson, Wm. Belt, Xew York, Pride of 
Cumberland, Xick Ohmer, Uncle Jim, Rough Rider and Suther- 
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land require a heavier soil (many preferring clay) more manure, 
«md higher' culture than we have found practicable in extensive 
field culture. They are better adapted to the fancy trade of a 
market gardener or the? fastidious oustoiner of a specialist 
rather than to the average commercial grower. Jerry Rusk is 
the fanciest berry on our grounds. Kansas is productive, a good 
canner, but looks inferior and dingy in the crate. 

The following promising varieties require further trial ; Nich- 
ols Granville, Lady Thompson, Earliest, Springdale Beauty, 
Lady Garrison. 

Just one rank below the best, we recommend the following, 
some of which will, probably, under different environment, 
prove to be among the best grown. Parson's Beauty, Monitor, 
Pocomoke, Tennessee Prolific, Orescent, Hall's Favorite, Clyde, 
Brandywine, Splendid. 

An impression seems to prevail that as the Marshall is very 
large and fancy it must> therefore, be unproductive and difficult 
to raise. Xow,, this is a mistake. It is difficult to transplant 
the Mkrsball; w r e always lociso many of them; but it is a pro- 
lific runner, amply repays high culture and! produces a heavy 
crop of very large ridged berries of high quality and remarkable 
firmness. As a canner it is unsurpassed. We find that it will 
keep longer and ship farther than any other berry we carry. 

Among the comparatively recent introductions^ the following 
have made a particularly fine showing, — Parsons Beauty, little 
known in Wisconsin; sturdy a moderate runner; berries very 
large, angular, dark, solid. It will produce aa many quarts on 
a given: area as any stamina te we have. 

Miller, miade a well-spaced row three feet wade, promised an 
uncommon crop but mildewed, went to "buttons" and did not 
do as w T ell as expected. Still, it w r a.s fairly productive and ap- 
pears promising. 

The Maine is our most valuable acquisition since the Dunlap. 
Plant, large., deep-rooted, good runner, behaves very much like 
the Haverland. Berries, large to very large, round, fairly 
smooth, uniform in size and shape ; color,, scarlet, turning to 
crimson; firm, light weight, an excellent shipper, enormousb- 
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productiva Quality only fair and many die in transplanting; 
a purely commercial berry ; medium to late. 

Lyon resembles the War field and. Dunlap. Plant and berry 
a little larger and longer ; makes fewer runners ; one week later 
and equally firm as a shipper. Ought to be one of the greatest 
canners on the market. One of our most productive sorts. 

Kittle Rice or Downing's Bride is large, dark, of very high 
quality, beautiful in appearance. The root is small, plant is at- 
tacked by mildew and seems to winter kill in Northern Wiscon- 
sin. We reoomanend it, however. 

Nettie is very late; plant resembles Gaudy, but has better 
roots; berry looks like Hunn, has the same peculiar yellowish 
tinge. 

Midnight is very vigorous ; did not lose a plant out of one 
hundred and fifteen ; made one of the best rows we have. 
Fruited only on new setting. The berry is light, not very firm, 
smooth, sweet, average quality. Plant tried to blossom over two 
months; had to clip them six times. Such vigor of plant and 
determination to fruit ougjit to make a successful combination. 

While the Climax on our grounds has failed to produce plants 
eighteen inches high or to manifest any intentions of producing 
twenty-five thousand quarts per acre, it has shown itself to be a 
lamipant grower, resembling Johnson's Earlv, and possesses 
strong fruiting tendencies. Season, early to late. Berry, me- 
dium*, dark red, bluntly conical, ought to be a good commercial 
berry. 

Another year has passed over our heads ; there have been re- 
ports of a new variety combining the plant perfection of the 
Sample, the Haverland's productiveness, the size and firmness 
of the Aroma and the color of the Dunlap. We, likewise, have 
heard rumors of a fall cropper and an everbearing strawberry ; 
but these rumors and these reports have failed to materialize. 
The Old Enhance still seems to be the nearest to a double crop- 
per of all, unless the preliminary report of a Michigan firm upon 
the Pan-American be the signal so long desired. They say: 
"The Pan-American is an ever-bearer and the only one we ever 
had deserving the name." Whether this be a success or not re- 
mains to be seem but it would seem that by scientific selection it 
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would be possible, in the course of years, to moke the Enhance 
produce a considerable crop in the fall. 

As yet, none of the so-called extra early and very late varieties 
are a complete success ; this year, under date of July 27th, I 
find this note: "Still have all the berries wo can use. Mar- 
shall, Bederwood, Standard, Glen May, Haverland." Other 
years it is the same. In 1902, the Crescent was the first to 
ripen with the Haverland a close second. In 1 001, the Warfield 
was one of the last to go. Other years, and other fields than 
ours bear out these results, until, at times, it seems that the "ex- 
tra earlies" and "extra lates" exist only in the fevered imagina- 
tion of the professional nurseryman. 

Another year has added its testimony to the effect tliat the 
full-matted row should be displaced in the interests of progress 
by the hedgerow. Under the latter method of culture, each 
plant is allowed air, sunlight and room for root pasture. An- 
omalous as it may seem., it is the ram pant- running varieties 
which profit most by this method of culture. The means by 
which the hedging process is accomplished is immaterial; the 
result only is im(portant. One Very successful grower drags his 
field with an ordinary drag, just before the blossoms open, de- 
stroying a great number of plants. Another mulched his rows 
f.o heavily that many of the plants never came to light, but 
those that did come were very large, healthy, and produced an 
immense crop of fancy berries, w T hilc there was no grass and not 
a weed to be seen. Had the season been dry, the result would 
have been still more marked as that field would not have suffered 
from drouth. We obtained our finest fruit from a portion of 
our field that was hoed after the first fruit had set, and that was 
then heavily mulched. There is a distinct saving of vitality to 
your plants in growing large rather than email berries. A quart 
of small berries contains many more seeds than a quart of large 
ones. Now, it is the seeds and not the pulp that draw upon the 
strength of the plant, ho that the nvmber rather than the size of 
the berries is the real index of plant exhaustion. 

The leaf roller has appeared in considerable numbers the past 
season. Its distribution has been far from uniform ; many sec- 
tions seem almost free from its depredations, whi^e others have 
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1x»on 90 seriously infected as to aiii.se considerable damage to the 
crop. In view of the fact that this is, to-day, tho most destruc- 
tive enemy of the strawberry a better understanding of its life 
history and habits is very desirable. These facts are not as yet 
very definitely known. The manner in which it passes the win- 
ter is not al«olutely determined, and, yet, the ability to prevent 
its dispersion by the shipment of plants from one part of the 
country to another depends hugely on the solution, of this ques- 
tion. Its susceptibility to poisons has not been accurately 
worked out, nor the distance to which the adult moth will fly in 
search of a new home. Its prevalence it> wide-spread. In the 
last seven years we have received tlie leaf-roller in six consign- 
ments of plants from New England, Maryland, 2 ; Minnesota 
and Michigan, 2 ; and every one of these hoiu-es was guaranteed 
by a complete legal, duly-authenticated certificate of nursery h> 
spection. 

The injury done by the insect, is all accomplished during the 
larva stage, when it appears as a small greenish worm, ranging 
in size from very minute to one-half inch in length. It folds 
together the leaves of the strawberry, binds them with a silken 
web and lives inside the case thus formed. The leaf thus at- 
tacked turns brown, shrinks up and dies and, consequently, if 
the leaf -rollers are very numerous the infested field may appear 
dead and dry, or even look as il scorched by flames. 

The egg of the leaf-roller is laid on the under side of the leaf ; 
liatchee in from seven to nine days?, when the young grub mi- 
grates to the open, upper surface of the leaf and feeds along the 
midrib for from twenty-four to seven tv-two hours. At the end 
of this time it is sufficiently encased to be out of reach of poi- 
sons. Inside the rolled leaf, the larva feeds and grows for 
twenty-eight days; changes to a ehry talis and appears nine or 
ten days later as a reddish-brown moth, half an inch across the 
wings, mottled with black and white markings. In two or three 
days the moth begins to lay eggs, thus completing its life his- 
tory. In Wisconsin, there are two broods each year, — one in 
June and another about forty-five days later. Farther south, 
there are three or even four broods each year. 
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The Experiment Stations state that spraying with Paris 
Green, arsenate of lead or some similar poison a.t intervals of 
five or six days during the time that the young larvae are hatch- 
ing is of considerable value. R. M. Kellogg considered this a 
eomiplete check upon their depredations, while, on the other 
hand, the latest bulletin of Missouri reports spraying to be "of 
no practical vaiua" Personally, I consider that if the field to 
be treated is not too large nor frjo badly infected, the beet method 
is to go over it, perhajps, once a week from the time the first 
rolled leaves appear until the runners become numerous, with a 
p«ail containing a little water. Pick off all rolled leaves and put 
iiu the pail and then boil xhe water. It is agreed that the most 
efficient method of restriction is to mow and burnl the old field. 
The fire destroys a very large proportion of the pests in both the 
larva and pupa stages and by burning when none of the adult* 
moths are to be seen, the field may be so thoroughly cleared as 
to be practically free the following year. 

The only means of absolute escape from these pests is to set 
uninfected plants on clean land. Even then if there are old 
beds containing leaf-rollers within, perhaps, from one-fourth to 
one-half a mile, it is possible that the motlis will fly from the old 
to the new beds. 

The authorities differ somewhat as to the most important 
phase of the leaf-roller's life history, and as to the place and 
state in which it passes the winter. One observer believes that 
they winter- in the ground. Some of the Experiment Stations 
state that the larvae change to chrysalids in the rolled-uip leaves, 
remain thus during the winter and become adult moths the fol- 
lowing spring. Personally, 1 aim inclined to think that this 
•n<ay vary in different sections of the country. It would seem 
possible, in view of the considerable size of the chrysalid (one- 
fourth to one-third of an inch in length and pointed oval in out- 
line) to examine a few plants so carefidly as to be certain that 
there were no leaf -rollers upon them and thus start a "propagat- 
ing bed" for the following year. But this scheme would 
scarcely be practicable on a large scale. The pest is as yet com- 
paratively rare and harmless in Wisconsin, but in Delaware, 

12 
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Maryland, Missouri, Illinois, ami some other sections, it has 
occasioned the entire and absolute loss of fields, mounting up 
into tho hundreds of acre*. Its ravage© are usuallv confined to 
limited areas and certs in t>ea>ms, but, even under these limita- 
tions, it. is dangerous and destructive. 

The leaf-roller, like I lie Colorado potato beetle, apparently 
has eonio to stay and in the words of Ex-P resident Cleveland: 
4% It is a condition, not a theory, that confronts us." 



DISCUSSIOX. 

Tho President: I- don't know that he told you the best four 
•varieties. I want him to tell rhe very best four varieties to 
plant. 

Mr. Richardson : Do you mean in the way of productiveness 
or for what purpose ? 

The President: I don't care, for any purpose. 

Mr. Richardson : The Excelsior, Haverland, Senator Dun- 
lap> and the question is which one of the later varieties we would 
take. Perhaps the Glen Mary might be satisfactory. 

The President: Xame the best two . for the commercial 
grower. 

Mr. Richardson: The Senator Dunlaip and the Haverland, 
or rather the Haverland and Senator Diinlap. 

Tilie President: If there are any varieties that have escaped 
I want to make a list of them. (Laughter.) 

Mr. O. F. Hale: I)id you mention the Sample? 

Mr. Richardson: I mentionied it as being one all right for 
commercial purposes. 

Mr. Sam Riunniiio : Did von mention the Clyde ? 

O' */ t/ 

Mr. Richardson: In some places I would place it among" the 
leaders. 

Mr. Rimming: How would the Roman compare with the 
Glen Mary ? 

Mr. Richardson: It is of good quality. 

Tlhe President: We all like strawberry sauce, bnt we don't 
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want too miuch. We will let this strawberry discussion go on 
for three-fourths of an hour and then we will have some apple 
sauce. 



STEAWBERHY EXPERIENCES, 1904. 

W. S. Hager. 

la the spring of 1903 set one acre of WarfieJd in alternate 
rows with Splendid and Wood. Set plants 30x48 inches on 
flat loam with heavy red clay subsoil, well fertilized previous 
season. Previous crop early peas. Cultivated both ways until 
vines got too long, then cultivated the wide way only using a 
runner cutter, keeping a clear path of about 24 inches. Thinned 
plants to about four inches. Covered in November with six 
tons of oat straw which was moved into path between rows late 
in the spring. Went through with the hoe and cut out what 
dandelions, thistles and other weeds could be found. Began 
nicking June 25, finished July 22. Picked about 025 cases or 
10,000 quarts. Shipped to Escanaba in the early part of the 
season and to Milwaukee in tlie last part, and one-third of the 
crop went to the local trade. Average price a little better than 
$1.00 per case. 

This year shall keep an accurate account of all labor and ex- 
)>ense so that I can tell what the profits are. 

In miy trial bed shall discard Marguerite and Bubach. Clyde 
has splendid large healthy foliage and beautiful blossoms but 
very little fruit. Johnson's Early is a week ahead of any thing 
else in bloom, and oniy 15 minutes ahead in ripening. 

Sparta promises to be a good shipper. Kansas sends out lots 
of runners, but Haverland I think is the best, in quality, of any- 
thing I have. But Splendid is the best by far of anything that 
I have tried for commercial growing. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The President : This paper is along the 9ame line as that of 
Mr. Richardson's, and it is owe out of which we can get a great 
deal of good. We have had three strawberry papers and they 
were all good, but perhaps we may overdo it 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: The hedgerow I consider as a single 
row and the matted iow I consider two rows on either side. 
There is one thing more I would like to have brought out in the 
discussion, and that is in regard to these pedigree reports. I 
wish we had those reports and knew how many men and who 
they were that wrote those reports. I have been trying a few 
pedigreed plants to make a success of them. I think the first 
speaker suggested a good sensible way of getting a good plant, 
but I have had failures in getting pedigreed plants of old stand- 
ard varieties. I would like to know if anyone here has seen 
any benefit. 

Mi*. O. L. Pearsons : Tell us the best four varieties. 

Mr, Hager: Our volume is supposed to go out throughout 
the state, and we want to advocate some varieties that will be 
satisfactory to the farmer. !N'ow I have been trying some early 
kinds that were perhaps fifteen minutes earlier than the Beder- 
wood and Warfield, but those are the best two that I could find 
if I could have no others. 

Mr. Nicolai : Does the Warfield do well on loam soil ? 

Mr. Hager : Not as v/ell as it used to. I think it has been 
run to plants too much and has produced so miany outside run- 
ners that it has lost its. vitality. 

Mr. Nicolai: I have been trying to grow the Warfield for 
the past six years, but it has never done as well as the Splendid 
growing side by side. My soil is very sandy. 

Mr. A. F. Hale (Mich.) : I don't think the Warfield will do 
well on any sandy soil alone, except in a wet year, the plant is 
rather shallow rooted and dries up. 

Mr. Hager: The only objection I have to the Warfield, with 
us anyway, it is such an awful job to keep them thinned out 
They make so nuany runners and if you want to keep them off 
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you have got to get in with the hoe and cut and pull them up. 
It is a plant with a short root. 

Mr. Wm, Hanchefct: Mr. Kellogg says the Warfield will run 
out by running too much to plants. The fault I have to find 
with it is that it runs too much to berries. It is frequently the 
case that we have Wariield run to berries to the extent that we 
pick three to four hundred cases. I want to say a word about 
pedigreed plants. I think every commercial strawberry grower 
might to have a propagating bed. I think he ought to take 
special pains to protect that bed in the winter. For our purpose 
on our farm at Sparta we have found a propagating bed to be 
an excellent thing. We put on a lot of straw and in the spring 
we have a lot of strong, vigorous plants, pedigreed plants, and 
sometimes where the straw covering has not been put on so 
thick we find we have no pedigreed plants, and when we plant 
them out they will start and grow a little, but when the hot sun 
comies out they will wilt and it will not be long before the roots 
are gone. In this strawl>erry discussion I would like to know 
the experience of those who have been troubled with root killing. 
We have called it winter killing ; we lay it to the winter some- 
times. It seems to me the winter is partially to blame, and 
sometimes it seemjs as though it was some disease that attacks 
the roots), and the disease comes on before the crop is ripe. We 
hear a great deal of complaint about root killing, and especially 
of the W r arfield. I would like to know whether it is winter kill- 
ing or whether it is due to some bacterial disease that attacks 
the roots. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg : I think it is due to the winter. Every 
winter that they were kept dry all winter we would have the 
same trouble in the spring. We may get it before the snow 
and moisture come in December. I would not be surprised if 
the roots were injured this winter. Speaking about pedigreed 
plants, I received some. Van Denian from Mr. Hanehett and 
they did not have life enough to produce a single blossom. They 
were grown as a great many Warfield were grown, and it took 
me years to get fruit from them, and then I didn't get mudi 
fruit 

Mr. Hancihett: I want to tell Mr. Kellogg where they came 
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from.. We took particular pains to send some extra large plants. 

We only had two rows from which we sold extra large plants 

during the season, ami w r e u^ed to go out and pick two quarts of 
nice berries from each row. We became very much, enthused 

with the Van Doman strawberry and we set out quite a field of 

them. Thev did verv well the next vear, but since then I don't 

want antv more of them. Thev have ahvavs been a sea of white 

blossoms with us, but when the petals fell off and an examina 

tion was made where the berries ought to have been you would 

find a little black worm. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: The mystery to me was that the plants 
did not show a blossom that first year. 

Mr. L. O. Richardson . . In relation to the question Mr. Han- 
ehett asked, this past year we had sixty-seven varieties, and we 
did not find that the Warfieid had root killed more than anv 
other variety, and I think it is the heavilv rooted and "the heav- 
ily crowned plant that suffers the least from root killing. 

Mr. W. S. Ilager: S leaking" of root killing', two years ago I 
had a small piece of ground, I think it was about an eighth of 
an acre, set in rows 1 , one row of Warfieid and one of Bederwood, 
and the Bederwood were, verv badlv injured while the Warfieid 
were absolutely all right. In fact, I thought the Bederwood 
was gone, but they recovered sufficiently to fertilize the War- 
field. 

Mr. Richmond: There is an old Ge reman living across the 
river, and I am so near the line that 1 come in contact with the 
people across the river a greait deal. There are quite a few 
Germans living' there, and I asked this man what was the best 
variety he could depend on for shipping. He said they de- 
pended on the Warfieid as the best variety they had, and they 
ship an imimense pile of berries. They are big strawberry men. 
They have. planted several acres and they still grow the War- 
field and stick to it. 

Mr. II. G. Street (111.) : We have been studying varieties 
down there in our country at the Experiment Station, and 1 
have been experimenting on our own grounds, and we have 
simmered it down to four varieties, the Bederwood, Warfieid, 
Splendid and Senator Dunlap. We have neyer found the War- 
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field to go back on us if properly fertilized. I have never heard 
a complaint that I can. remember until I came to this mieeting. 
The Splendid we regard as one of our best berries. It origin- 
ated in sandy soil, and it was originated by Mir. Shepard, 1 
knew him very well, and we count it as one of our best berries. 

Mr. Sam Running: I have been growing strawberries for the 
last twenty years. I have had as many as one hundred varieties. 
I have had the Warfield and I find it is a very peculiar berry 
so far as fertilizing is concerned. Wherever the foliage over- 
laps so as to cover the blossoms it is difficult to fertilize it, but 
where the plants are thinned out and are situated so they get the 
light and air 9 they will fertilize, that is, providing it is not too 
wet, if the ground is not too damp so that the dew during the 
night will cover it and so it will hardly dry off during the day 
time. It needs light and it needs circulation; of air through the 
foliage in order to secure fertilization. 

Mr. A. F. Hale (Midi.) : I do not want to take up the time 
of your meeting, but I have been thinking what a good thing 
it is that you do not all have the same variety. I have been 
somewhat interested in hearing the varieties named that you 
recommend as the best. In Michigan we would not grow them 
at all, not for the farmer and certainly not commercially. The 
Warfield is a good berry, we cannot grow it at all. I want to 
ask Mr. Kellogg a question. I rather infer he does not take 
much stock ini pedigreed plants, is it for the reason that you 
have not been successful with them or don't vou believe in the 
idea ? 

Wr. Geo. J. Kellogg: I believe in the idea and I have be- 
lieved in it for a num.l>er of years. 

Mr. Hale: I dont believe that those who have carried it in 
1he market believe in the principle. 

Mr. Oranefield: 1 am not a strawberry man or a strawberry 
"crank," and I wish to say but one word on this subject of pedi- 
greed plants. The question will not be settled at this meeting 
and I doubt whether it will be settled at any subsequent meeting 
in the next fifty or one hundred years, because you have touched 
upon something thatc/harks back further than the history of the 
strawberry. It has puzzled scientists since the creation, and 
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that is the influence of heredity and environment. We have 
men .who have argued on both sides. Some scientists claim that 
acquired characteristics cannot be inherited. It is heredity vs. 
environment, and if it is settled it will be on the basis that both 
have a decided influence am the history of the plant or animal. 
I think that no one will deny that heredity has a wide influence, 
either upon plants or animals, and acquired characteristics may 
be inherited. Both these factors appear in the breeding of 
plants. Pedigreed plants will not be a success unless sur- 
rounded with proper environment. Plants with an ideal en- 
vironment mjay struggle for a time, but unless there is this 
influence or heredity behind them they will soon be common- 
place. These two things must go together in successful plaint 
breeding, both heredity and environment and their influence. 
Your pedigreed plants are apt to fail unless you place them 
in the proper environment. 

Mr. W. H. Webb: I came from the furthermost point in 
Wisconsin to hear this discussion on strawberries. My first 
lesson in strawberry growing I got nine years ago from Mr. 
Hanchett of Sparta, and I never met him until today. For 
eight or nine years I have been experimenting in a small way 
at Superior with several varieties on a heavy clay soil. Hav- 
ing resided in southern Wisconsin for a number of years, I 
know there are people in southern Wisconsin and northern 
Illinois who tJhougjht they could raise strawberries. We raise 
strawberries in northern Wisconsin and they are purchasing out 
strawberries in southern Wisconsin. Most of the varieties that 
have been named as good yielders we have tried with wonderful 
success. Your Secretary, Mr. Cramefield, can vouch for some 
of our success. I have never seen anything that needed spray- 
ing either before or after breakfast; we don't know anything 
about the diseases that have been mentioned. As I say, I have 
tried quite a number of varieties, having tried from four to 
six every year, and they have all done excellently. Last year 
I wrote to Ew M. Kellogg for the four best varieties. I got 
the Senator Dunlap for one, and sometime after that President 
Loope came up to that country and I tried to get ihim to look 
at my strawberries. He asked what kind I had and I told him. 
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He said the Senator Dunlap is a good one. Our elimlatic con- 
ditions seem to be just right We have plenty of warmth 
and moisture and the climate seems to be just adapted to straw- 
berry culture. I have never seen in Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Illinois or Oregon anything to comjpare with the strawbetrries 
in texture, flavor and size with the strawberries raised in north- 
ern Wisconsin. Our season is late, the earliest we have ever 
commenced picking was on the 4th of July, usually from the 
10th to the 15th, and I have had strawberries out of my own 
garden on the 4th of September. 

Mr. Niioolai: What is the average return for strawberries 
in the northern part of the state ? 

Mr. Webb: We have not got along that far yet (Laugh- 
ter. ) 

Mr. Nieolai: That is a leading question in our section of 
the country. 

Mr. Webb : Well, I can't tell you in dollars and cents. But 
I want to tell you one thing ; we have a mulatto who came from 
the south about twenty miles from nowhere and he was recomr 
miended to go into the vegetable and strawberry business. He 
bougjht another forty, has ten to fifteen acres under cultivation, 
has built a house and barn, is entirely out of debt and! has about 
a thousand dollars in the bank. This, is his fifth year on the 
place. He grew mostly strawberries right among the stumips. 
He told me he had run a little over $1,200 an acre, but he 
could not give me an exact idea of what his profits were. 

The President: There is another item of interest that has 
come out here in connection with what Mr. Wdbb has said. 
He says he has that hard soil that you have heard described here 
by the Secretary. (The Secretary promiptly dropped his sam- 
ple upon the floor.) When I went there I found the nature 
of the ground such that I sank into it ito my shoe tops. The 
soil where Mr. Webb is has this peculiar condition and he knows 
all about those things. I wish he would say something more 
about that 

Mr. Webb : The soil condition is this : The clay soil is sticky, 
contains considerable lime, and in case of fall plowing to any 
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depth when it is turned up freezing thoroughly disintegrates 
it so itbecomes thoroughly pulverized and the action of the 
winter leaves it in good condition. It will not do to cultivate 
in the spring. Our greatest trouble has been the impossibility 
of keeping strawberries in the matted row, and only to a limited 
degree in the Hedge Row system, for the singular reason that 
our white clover grows so profusely and. so ra.pidly, that even 
where it is cultivated up to the very last the white clover comes 
in again. It grows everywhere throughout the country, in sod 
and stumfp, and in the spring it grows up in the matted row 
so it chokes out everything. That white clover will grow eigh- 
teen to twenty inches even where there is no soil. The red 
clover also grows wild in the woods, among the stumps, and 
everywhere. When it comes to our clay loams it is not so much 
so. 

Rev. Rieilley : On one occasion I remember I received a box 
of berries from Mr. Webb's berry patch that were the most 
delicious I ever tasted. I want to substantiate what he has 
said in regard to his berries, because they were the most delic- 
ious berries I ever tasted in my life. I wish Mt. Webb oould 
tell us the name of those berries because they were the finest I 
ever saw. 

Mr. Webb: They were the Senator Dunlap. 

The President: You can't argue with Mr. Webb, because 
he has conditions there that are very different from anything 
the most of you ever saw. 

Mr. Irving. Smith: There are one or two points I want to 
emphasize a little that were but slightly touched upon in this 
disc/ussion. In experimenting with new varieties some said 
they got new plants;, tried tliem one vear and then threw them 
away. Most of us do not think Ave can test a variety in. one 
year only, nor in two years, but it must take three or four years, 
and five years is better, to tell what that variety is going to do 
on your grounds. You get plants from Michigan, Illinois, 
Superior, or some other place where the conditions are entirely 
different from what they are in your own locality, and in only 
a year's timet it will givei you no idea of what those plants may 
do when they are produced on your own place. In the first 
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place, perhaps the soil is very favorable or very unfavorable, 
or whatever miay te the condition, but we must have those plants 
in more than one condition. If we happen to strike a very 
favorable season we are apt to be favorably impressed with a 
variety, but the next season may be just the opposite and we 
do not know what to say. So I would advise you not to be in a 
hurry to throw away a new berry because it may not do well 
the first season, but give it a chance. One more point in; regard 
to which there has been considerable said, and that is concern- 
ing the leaf roller and its prevention. We were annoyed con- 
siderably some years ago with various insects of that class, un- 
til a flock of those ring-necked plovers, commonly called kill- 
deer, put in their appearance. The boys would shoot them and 
we called them pretty good game. I shot a few of them my- 
self, but after awhile noticed that thev liked to run in the straw- 
berry patch better than anywhere else, so I took my knife and 
opened one of themi that was killed in the strawberry patch, 
and I found that the only discernable thing that the bird had 
been eating were those same pests that destroyed our straw- 
berries in the shape of worms, caterpillars, and things of that 
sort, and after that timje I absolutely forbade anybody shoot- 
ing any of those birds. We have had for the past twenty years 
a flock of those plovers in the strawberry beds. I have seen 
them so tame where they nested that where a crowd of. children 
would come on a bird they would have to go around it. The 
boys with the cultivators have to go around the nests, they will 
not leave them. We have never been bothered with any kind 
of insects on our strawberries since those birds came there. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: I want to emphasize what Mr. Smith 
says. That is a very strong point in favor of our experiment 
station starting a strawberry trial department. I am making 
these remarks for the benefit of Professor Sandsten; I want 
him to make an experimental strawberry bed. I am satisfied 
one year is not long enough to make a trial of any variety of 
strawberry. When I see a failure of plant, fruit and every- 
thing I don't want more than one year to decide on one or more 
varieties. I say in my paper that strawberries should have a 
trial of three or four years ; I am satisfied of that fact 
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Professor Sandsten: Mr. Kellogg has reminded me of the 
fact that we ought to have a strawberry trial departonjem/t at 
the Experiment Station. Several years ago I think my prede- 
cessor, Professor Goff, went into an extensive trial of the straw- 
berry, but after those trials we have not tried the strawberry 
on the place. I talked with Dean Henry and I mentioned the 
matter to himi very plainly, and I also mentioned Mr. Kellogg's 
name in connection! with it, and I will tell Mr. Kellogg that we 
are going to start in the coming spring. (Applause.) What 
we will gain by it is hard to tell, and I will allow Mr. Kellogg to 
speak upon that point Of course, it is true that different 
varieties of strawberry plants will not do equally well on all 
kinds of soil, and experiments of tihat nature have not been 
uniformly successful or beneficial. Of course, I cannot tell 
you that a new strawberry is absolutely worthless. It will 
come down to the fact that you will have to do this experiment- 
ing yourselves, but we can give you some aid and we are will- 
ing to do so. We are willing to do this at this tinue because we 
are limiting our plum business. We are experimienting on 
plums in a different line from what we have been, and now 
we are going to take up strawberries, and I hope Mr. Kellogg 
will give us some valuable pointers and give us all the aid he can. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: I will give you all the plants you 
want, and I will give you all the assistance I can. 

Mr. Jos. Treleven: What Professor Sandsten says about 
experimenting is true^ because certain things that would be a 
success at one place would, perhaps, be an entirei failure on out 
black loam soil. I have noticed plants bought of Mr. Kellogg 
that did well on his soil, but take themi on our black soil and 
they were almlost a failure. I think experiments should be 
carried on in different sections of the state and on different 
soils. 
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STRAWBERRIES OF 1904. 

By Geo. J. Kellogg, Lake Mills, Wis. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

This subject gets rather monotonous even to a strawberry 
crank when he is asked to write it up twice a year, and if I 
repeat, contradict or take back soonfe of the things I have form- 
erly said, it will only show that I am learning something or 
forgetting some things that were not so. 

The season of 1904 was dry and cold until July, then cold 
and wet until October, we had no summer. Since October, 
it has been very dry. October only 2.88 inches of rain, 
[November only .09 inches, hardly a trace. The condition of 
the ground December 1st is nearly as bad off as it was in Decem- 
ber, 1898. The months of August, September, October and 
November of 1898 gave 12.14 inches precipitation, while the 
same months in 1904 gave 12.94 inches precipitation. I give 
these figures to show the fearful condition of the ground if we 
have a dry, cold winter. The first half of December gave us 
eight inches of snow that lay where it fell and promises to avert 
any damage we might have suffered by freezing up dry. 
December 22d and 23d, this all melted. 26th IV2 inches rain 
and six inches snow on an ice bottom, which promises protec- 
tion, and continuous snow to February 6th, better yet. 

The strawberry crojj, lesides the drouth had frosts June 9, 
10, 11, 12, 16, and 17th. Our first ripe berries were June 7th, 
first for market, June 15th, last picking, July 13th. The crop 
was about one-half to two thirds a fair yield; quality poor, off 
flavor, owing to lack of sunshine and heat. Only ten days in 
June the thermometer went to 80° and above. On light soils 
the berries were better than on clay, and if not too dry the yield 
was better. 

I selected twenty kinds in the early part of 1903, mostly new 
and the best I could find. I took nine from R. M. Kellogg 
& Go's, catalogue (Michigan), seven from A. W. Weston & Co, 
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(Michigan), one of F. H. Ohappel (Wisconsin), and three new 
seedlings of J. R. Reasoner, the originator of Dunlap. I pre- 
pared the ground well, planted in rows three feet apart, set 
one-half the plants and kept in single file six inches a,part allow- 
ing no side runners; the other half I planted in the next row, 
letting therm form three plants wide live inches apart. I then 
cut off all other runners. After tending them the best I know 
how, I only had a little over two bushels to the square rod, 
measuring paths and all. I do not think the new beds yielded 
this much, the amount was augmented from thei old beds. 
With the care I gave my new beds this wag not half a crop, 
and I lay much of the failure to the new and worthless varieties.. 
Of the twenty kinds I retain Aroma, Midnight, and possibly, 
Velvet; this last soeniis feeble in growth and does not recover 
after fruiting. I have left part of Commander, Cameron's 
Early, Ernie, T. T. Lyon, Lester Lovett (which I believe is 
Gandy), Marie, Oregon Iron Clad (which I believe is Glad- 
stone), Oom Paul, and Sutherland. I have dug, up the last 
one of Reasoner's three seedlings, Challenge, Dornan, Texas, 
Uncle Sam, and Woolvorton. Reasoner's seedlings were off 
color and too small. Challenge set very full and grew to more 
than half size, then all failed, did not mature a berry; while 
the rows either way held their foliage and matured their crop. 
I can see no cause for the failure either in treatment, soil or 
insects. Dornan (Uncle Jim) was badly mixed, a small worth- 
less berry and a few I think were Jessie ; this larger berry, 1 
think, must have been what was sent as Dornan. If this Dornan 
is Jessie, then I have eight varieties all appearing, the same as 
Jessie. I had Woolverton years ago at Janesville, that was a 
profitable late berry, and I liad the Kellogg Co. send me twice 
of Pedigree plants of this kind, thinking I could make it suc- 
ceed. I would have kept Texas one year more if it had not 
been right wliere I wanted to set Wild Wonder,, a new variety 
costing a dollar a plant ; this is promised to run out white clover 
and June grass, fruit a.s good quality as the best wild straw- 
berry, solid to the center, size by the case as big as hulled black- 
walnuts, and yield double of W aril eld. If this is true, I shall 
want nothing, else except a very early berry and a very late 
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one. Qne thing it promises is true, for it is equal in- making 
plants to the best, as I set my plants' May 16th and August 
3rd I took up six new plants and from those six I have over 
two hundred now, and about five hundred from the six plants 
set May 16th. Besides Wild Wonder I planted Mark Hanna 
and his wife, last sipring. Mrs. Harana is a fine grower and 
promising, but he is a puny fellow and probably worthless. 
J. L. Hartwell, of Illinois, of whom) I procured my plants, 
says of them after fruiting, "that they impress him as not 
being worth a second trial." He wrote me last Jume that he 
discards Tennessee, Prolific, Lloyd, Ernie, Drouth King, Spring- 
dale, Climax, Vant, Eiarly Beauty, and two others whose names 1 
cannot make out. 

Mr. Hartwell wrote me he had nearly an acre devoted to 
strawberries in his trial station, and has been so disgusted with 
the new varieties that he has been temipted to throw up the 
whole thing,. I find the promises of new varieties about as 
friend Hartwell does, utterly disgusting. I am not discouraged 
trying but laist spring I had but little room. I selected ten of 
the most promising of the twenty kinds I have mentioned and 
sent to mv fcovs at Janesville who nut them in field culture to 
see if there was any good in them when not petted too much. 
My ground may be too rich for I don't consider two bushels f ~ 
the rod half a crop when I have the record of the old Wilson 
of five bushels per rod. 

Dunlap is making; so tine a record all over the country that 
I have faith in its originator, J. II. Keasonor, and this fall 1 
planted his Nos. 267, 269, 324, and 325 on trial under restric- 
tions and hope they may win. 

With all my experience I would advise those who want straw- 
berries, whether the commercial grower, the amateur or the 
farmjer to stick to the kinds that have paid them best for the 
last five years, buy a. few of the new kinds even, at a dollar a 
plant, it will pay if they don't lie ; don't believe but very little 
they say about the new kinds ; some of them may be a success 
on your soil but don't give up Wood, Warfield, Dunlap, Splen- 
did, Enhance, Lovett, Clyde, JJubach, Glen Mary,, Brandywine, 
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Gaudy, Sample, Haverland, and any thing else that pays. Add 
to your list, if you have not tried them, Aroma, Midnight, and 
perhaps, Velvet. I am more and more impressed with the 
necessity of restricting such rampant growers as Dunlap, War- 
field, Crescent^ Michel, eta, to narrow rows every where if you 
would get the best returns. 

You will see that I have left out Dornan, Duncan and Ooni 
Paul that I put in my ten list of last winter, page 55, this only 
proves that we should not recommend or discard any new variety 
until we have tried il four years; the weather, soil and treat- 
ment nuay prove a success one year and a failure the next. 
High price of a new kind should not deter us if we can be con- 
vinced of its superior merit. Just think of the dollar plant 
that grew its one hundred in the season, and four years more 
restricted at the same price. After all, choosing a strawberry 
is as much a lottery, though not as expensive, as choosing a wife. 



ELEMENTARY FACTS CONCERNING FUNGUS 

DISEASES. 

Prof. W. S. Brown. 

Spraying has come to be such an important factor in the care 
of orchards that it seems scarcely necessary to urge its import- 
ance upon the farmer. The thing needed more than any other 
at the present time, perhaps, is for the fruit grower to have a 
fundamental knowledge of the diseases which he is trying to 
comibat and the best ways of combating them. Nearly all of 
the so-called rots and decays to which fruits and vegetables are 
liable are caused by a form of plant life called Fungi. 

The true Fungi .constitute a group of the cryptogams char- 
acterized by lack of chlorophyl. They are very closely related 
to the slimy fungi which cause crown gall and to the bacteria. 
As they do not contain chlorophyl they cannot use the sunlight 
as a source of energy and must depend upon organized material 
which has been prepared by green plants for their food. Just 
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as the animals must depend upon plants as a source of the highly 
organized substances which compose their food, so the fungi 
ratust obtain their subsistence from living or dead cells of chlor- 
ophylous plants. 

It would not be fair to this greait family of plants to put them 
all down as harmful or of no use to man, for some of them are 
of considerable economic important ; for example, the mush- 
room for food. Again, caterpillars, flies, and otlier injurious - 
insects which often become so numerous as to seriously threaten 
crops, are oft-times held in check by an attack of parasitic fungi 
which feed upon the juices of the insects and cause premature 
death. 

There are two general divisions of fungi, based upon the food 
which the fungus uses ; namely, saprophytic fungi, those living 
on decayed plants, and parasitic fungi, which subsist upon liv- 
ing hosts ; toad-stools on dead trunks of trees and the mold on 
bread are good examples of the former, while wheat rust and 
potato blight illustrate the latter. 

Intermediate forms capable of passing part of their existence 
in the shape of either saprophytes or parasites, are numerous. 
Of the two general classes mentioned, the parasitic fungi are 
of far the most economic importance. 

The parasites are divided again into two general classes ; the 
epiphytes and the endophytes. The former spread their veg- 
etative mycelia over the surface of the host and gain their nour- 
ishment by the formation of haustoria, thread-like processes 
which grow down into the cell walls. The mycelium of the 
fungus first attaches itself by means of small adhesion disks, 
and from these disks spring the haustoria. The endophytes 
send their mycelia into the inner cells of the plant, and there 
fresh mycelia is developed inside the tissues and nourishment 
taken from the inner cells. The endophytic fungi are by far 
the anost harmful. 

The fungi have two methods of reproduction, the first sexual 
or by conjugation, and the -second by means of spores which 
are developed by the mature plant. In the first method a round 
globular mass grows at the end of a thread of mycelium in which 
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is contained a nucleus surrounded by protoplasm. From the 
side of this mycelium thread arises an organism], the anther id, 
which also has a nucleus surrounded by protoplasm. As the 
anjtherid usually springs from the mycelium just below the 
globular mas© or oosphere, when both oosphere and antherid are 
mature, the antherid attaches itself by one end to the oosphere 
and after sending a delicate, straight impregnating tube through 
the wall of the latter, empties its contents into it, where .the 
nucleus of the antherid joins the nucleus of the oosphere, form- 
ing a new nucleus, which is the foundation of a new cell. After 
a short resting period, this new cell begins to grow and to divide., 
and shortly the mycelium of a new plant is developed. 

The fungi seem to need the sexual reproduction as a sort of 
rejuvenating process but the principal way of reproducing them- 
selvee is by means of spores. The spores are of two kinds, 
sumimfcr spores, which have the power of germinating and 
scattering disease very soon after maturity, and winter spores, 
which are better protected and which carry the disease through 
the unfavorable conditions of winter. The summer spores 
form) on small threads springing from the myceliumi, called 
oonidiaphocree. They are of many different shapes and sizes 
but are usually f asitened together endwise in the shape of a chain. 
These minute spore bodies are disseminated by the wind, by 
insects, and by the feet of birds. The winter spores are some- 
what better protected ; the asci, rod-like cells which contain the 
spores, being in bundles surrounded by a thick wall of perithe- 
ciumi In order that we may have somje conception of the mag- 
nitude of this spore reproduction, I quote from Special Bulletin 
25, Michigan Experiiment Station, as follows: 

"Spores are so small and light that they can readily float 
in the air for some time as an almost invisible dust and 
mlay also be carried on the bodies and feet of bird's and in- 
sects. In some cases they are produced in such enormous 
numbers as to form a cloud of smoke-like dust when dis- 
turbed, as in the powdery masses of corn smut. Some idea 
of the amiazing number of spores produced by such fungus 
may be gained only by knowing their measurements. Thus 
a mase of such spores the size of an ordinary match head 
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could contain about ton million of these microscopic bodies, 
' enough to cover an acre and a half at the rate of one spore 
to the square inch.'- 

In order to germinate, the spores of the fungi miust be sur- 
rounded by proper conditions of moisture and warmth. Most 
of the fungi that trouble us in orchard work are those which 
love damp, sunless, quiet situations, and if the trees and fruit 
can be given plenty of air and sunlight the fungi do not have 
good conditions for germination and hence will not be .so numer- 
ous. In western New York and in other localities where con- 
siderable damage may be done by apple Iscab, the apple trees 
are planted a dista.net of forty feet apart each way to insure 
plenty of sunlight and a free circulation of the atmosphere. 

One word in regard to spray mixtures. Bordeaux Mixture 
and Ammoniiacal Copper Carbonate are usually spoken of as 
fungicides, but this term is something of a misnomer. They 
are really not killers of fungi, but preventers of fungi, in most 
cases, as can readily be seen by studying! the habit of the en- 
dophytic fungi. With this class of parasites the mycelium is 
formed in the inner tissues of the plant. There the fungus 
puts in its bad work, and by reason of its interior position can- 
not be attacked bv anv spray mixture. Really these mixtures 
should be called fungi preventatives, for they act as policeman 
to destroy the s]x>ros, thus preventing the subsequent penetra- 
tion of the cell wall of the host by the mycelium of the fungus. 

In considering the matter of suitable material for a paper 
of this sort, it seemioil to tlie writer that brief descriptions of 
some of the most common economic fungus diseases, accom- 
panied by suitable lantern slide illustrations, might be interest- 
ing to you as horticulturists. Following out this idea, views 
have been prepared from various sources' in ani endeavor to 
bring more strongly before us the importance of this subject. 

As I am to be followed by two men of unquestionable ability 
and of large: experience, who will describe the methods and 
materials with which tluse diseases are to be combated, I will 
confine myself to brief descriptions of a few of the most im- 
portant fungi and of their modes of attacking the plants upon 
which they live. 
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DISEASES OF THE APPLE. 

Apple Scab — Venturia pomi (Wint.). — This fungus makes its 
iirsft appearance in the form of spots on; the leaves, causing the 

foliage to fall when badly affected ; also on the stems of young 
apples, causing great dropping of the fruit in some seasons, 
but its worst form occurs on mature apples), where it produces 
dark grey border spots. These spots are most numerous at the 
blow end of the apple. When badly infested, cracks often, ap- 
pear in the fruit and it becomes one-sided and misshapen. 
Aside from the damage done directly by this fungus, much 
trouble is often experienced on account of the soft rots which 
find these scab spots loop-holes for their attacks. 

Bitter Rot — Glomerella rufomaculans (Voro Schrank & 
Spalding). — This disease is most prominent upon the fruit. 
The infested apples show small brown, spots, which rapidly en- 
large until the whole fruit is involved. From these decayed spots 
come the spores, which are pinkish in mlass and can be washed 
by rains onto other fruits. A great deal of damage is often 
done to apples in storage by this rot. A few infected applee are 
sufficient to inoculate barrels of healthy specimens. 

Black, Rot — Sphaeropsis nialoram (Berk.). — A fungus which 
appears usually on nearly matured summer and fall apple©, 
causing the apple first to turn 1 brown, then black, and finally to 
become badly shrunken. This disease is responsible also for 
miueh of the canker on. the. limibs of apple tree© and tmiay do a 
great amount of damage unless trees are carefully examined for 
its detection. 

Fire Blight or Twig Blight — Bacillus amylovarus (De Toni). 
— During the summer, scores of letters come to the Experiment 
Station asking about Fire Blight; what its nature is and what 
measures can be used against it. 

Fire Blight is not a fungus disease, as some suppose, but is 
a bacterial trouble. Consequently its treatment is somewhat 
outside of the province of this paper, and yet the ravages of the 
disease are so great and a correct understanding of its nature 
by the fruit growler so important, I shall speak briefly concern- 
ing it in passing. The Blight is a bacterial disease which at- 
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tacks the woody tissue of young succulent twigs, finally work- 
ing down into the older growth. Another form of the disease 
not so common, but fully as harmful when, it appears, attacks 
and blights the blossomi. In either case the diseased parts 
wither and turn brown in color. 

In the first form mentioned the infection is thought to start in 
wounds on the limbs of trees to which bacteria are brought on 
the feet of birds and of insects;. The infection of blossoms is 
brought about in much the same way by insects. As the bac- 
teria work beneath the bark, it can readily be seen that spraying 
or external treatment of the branch in any way will do no good. 
All that is left the farmer is to cut off the shoots six to ten inches 
below the infection and to burn them, taking care to disinfect 
his knife with carbolic acid. It has been noticed that the 
faster the wood growth of a tree, the more apt it is to blight, 
hence it would seem logical, and experiments go to prove, that 
any method of preventing luxurious wood growth tends to pre- 
vent and check the disease. 

Pink Mold or Soft jfiO^—Cephalothecium roseum (Cda.). 
— This mold often appeal's on stored apples, causing a great deal 
of damage in moist seasons. It usually follows apple scab and 
gets its start in scabbed spots on the fruit. Heating of apples, 
caused by leaving the fruit on. the ground in large piles, or by 
barreling, increases the ravages of this disease to a marked ex- 
tent. In Bulletin 207l, Cornell Experiment Station, the authors 
regard this fungus as saprophytic rather than parasitic, or living 
on the dead tissue of the scabby and diseased portions of the 
pple. 
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PLUM DISEASES. 

Black Knot — Plowrightia morbosa (Sacc). — This disease 
is one of the most destructive of any to which plums or cherries 
are subject, It is often mistaken for the work of an insect, be- 
cause larvae are sometimes found in the knots. They live on 
the succulent tissues, but are not the cause of the trouble. The 
first sign of the disease is an olive-colored velvety swelling 
which occurs on the branches. The peculiar color is caused by 
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the presence of the sumimer spores of the fungus, which may 
easily spread from one branch to another. Later the swelling 
lx*rins to turn black and in this condition passes the winter with 
its dormant winter spores stored up for scattering 1 in the spring. 

Brown Rot — Solerotinia fructigena (Norton). — This fun- 
gus works on a great many f ruits, but is most common on the 
stone fruits. Plums, peaches and cherries are most subject to 
its attack. Specimens which have been bitten by the curculio 
or gouger are much more susceptible to attack than are uninr 
jured fruits. The disease manifests itself by the formation of 
a rapidly enlarging brown spot on the fruit. As the disease pro- 
greses the skin of the fruit is ruptured in places and the 
greyish-colored spores make their appearance. If the fruit is 
hanging in clusters, other specimens are sure to be affected by 
contact. The niumimy plums may be seen hanging on the trees 
in winter. 

The winter spore form is found on diseased plums fallen to 
the ground and previously covered by earth. These mummy 
fruits give rise to a fungus growth resembling somewhat a tiny 
wine-glass and in the cup of this wine-glass form are found asci, 
which contain the spores. This disease attacks not only the 
fruit but also very often, the young shoots of trees, sometimes 
even killing the tree. A good example of this was seen during 
the past summer on the Experiment Station grounds where a 
row of young Aitken plum trees was attacked and entirely de- 
stroyed by this fungus. 

Shot-hole Fungus — Cylindrosporium padi (Karat ) . — Sev- 
eral fungus diseases produce shot-hole appearances on the 
leaves of plants but the above is most common on the leaves .of 
the plum and of the cherry. The fungus attacks the tissue of 
the leaf and as this tissue becomes dead it separates and falls 
away from the healthy portion of the leaf surrounding. Some- 
times the foliage is so badly affected that it falls prematurely, 
thus checking wood and bud growth to the detriment of the tree. 
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diseases of the raspberry 

The raspberry has three fungus diseases which are of consid- 
erable importance to the fruit grower: The Orange Rust, An- 
th ramose, and Cane Blight 

Of the first we have no illustration and will pass but a few 
words of comment upon it. In the spring it mates its appear- 
ance on the foliage, causing orange colored blisters to appear 
upon the lower part of the leaf. The effect of this fungus is 
shown in the reduced vigor and productiveness of the plants at- 
tacked. 

Anthranose — Gloeosporium- venetum (Speg.). — This disr 
ease affects the canes first, later appearing on the younger shoots 
and leaves. The spots on the canes are purple in the beginning 
but soon change to a greyish-white color. They gradually 
spread over the canes, forming white blotch-like appearances, 
and in the second season often cause the wood of the cane to 
crack and dry out. The spots on the leaves strongly resemble 
those on the canes but are smaller. 

A disease which has come to our notice comparatively re- 
cently is Raspberry Cane Blight, a species of Coniothyrium. 
The fungus attacks the fruiting canes just before the ripening 
of the fruit, causing the foliage and fruit to wither. The cane 
b-ecomes very brittle where the disease appears and changes to a 
lighter color. The spores are formed in minute pustules in the 
bark and are of a dark brown color. They ooze out upon, the 
surface of the cane and aie believed to be the chief means of 
the dissemination of the disease. 

STRAWJtERLlY DISEASES. 

Leaf-spot — Sphaerella fragariae (Sacc). — The most seri- 
ous fungus disease of the strawberry. It first appears as a pur- 
ple spot, gradually changing to a lighter hue in the center with 
a brownish border. During the summer these spots give rise 
to tufts of summer spores, which may spread the disease at that 
season. Badly affected leaves fall to the ground and in time the 
winter sporercases (perithecia) make their appearance, contain- 
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ing many asoi or spore; sacs. In the spring when they are ripe 
the spores are emptied from these sacs and serve to start the pes! 
anew. 

potato diseases. 

I hope I may not be accused of trespassing by the agronomist 
if I describe two or three of the fungus diseases to which the po- 
tato is subject. The importance of this crop to farmers in the 
state and the widespread devastation which some of these disr 
eases cause ini years which are favorable for their development 
makes the understanding of their fonns and methods of attack 
imperative. 

Early Blight — Alternaria solani (Sorauer). — The disease atr 
tacks the leaves and stem of the plant about the time the tubers 
begin to form-, causing almost immediate cessation of growth in 
the potato. The trouble makes its first appearance on t!he leaves 
of the plant in dry weather in the form of greyish-brown spots, 
which soon become brittle. The affection does not work rapidly 
but may take two or three weeks in which to destroy the foliage. 
This disease should not be confused with "tip burn," which is 
caused by hot, dry weather and which shrivels and rolls up the 
edges of the leaf. 

Late Blight — Phytophthora infestans (de Bary). — A rot 
which makes a sudden appearance on the foliage in black or 
brownish areas and from the leaves descends the stem to the 
tuber, causing dark, soft streaks in the potato and emitting a 
very foul smell. It thrives best in moist warm weather with a 
daily mean of 72 degrees — 74 degrees Fr., perhaps. So quickly 
does this blight work that often, fileds which are seemingly 
healthy one day look as if scorched by fire the next. 

Scab — Oospora scabies (Thaxter). — This is the most com- 
mon' of potato disease? and one of the most easily handled. It 
results in the roughening and cankering of the skin of the tuber. 
It may be controlled by treating the seed potatoes with a solu- 
tion of corrosive sublinia.te or of formalin. 

diseases ok the grape. 

Though Wisconsin is not classed as a grape growing state, 
still, in favorable localities, this fruit can be raised, and it3 cul- 
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ture should receive more attention from us. Two of the most 
serious fungus diseases to which the grape is subject are here 
enumerated. 

Black Rot — Guignardii bidwelli (V. & R.). — The disease 
usually attacks the plant after a warm moist period of weather 
and does its work upon all ports of the vine except the roots. 

Afflicted foliage may easily be told by the appearance of 
brownish spots of dead tissue. On the fruit the disease appears 
in a somewhat similar manner, ultimately causing wrinkling 
and shriveling of the berry. 

The suflnineir spores are borne in minute pustules from the 
mouths of which tihe spores discharge when the grape is wet. 
When dry, these soores miay be carried by the wind or feet of 
birds to other parts of the vineyard. 

The diseased grapes or leaves give rise to the winter spores, 
which rest in this form during the cold season. 

Downy Mildew — Plasmopara viticola (B. & O.). — AffeotA 
all tender parts of the vine and produces brownish spots on the 
upper side of the leaf, accompanied by whitish patches on the 
lower side. These patches are caused by the numerous spores 
which come through the stomata of the leaves. The fruit is 
affected when only partly grown, as a rule, and has upon it 
brown* spots with greyish patches of the spores. A winter spore 
is produced also. 

This list would not be complete without a word about some of 
the fungi working upon the wood of our fruit and shade trees. 
These, parasites are often called "wound fungi" because they 
gain lodgmlent upon the host through some wound. Sun scald 
and 1 improper pruning, using trees for hitching posts, etc., cause 
much unnecessary damage from these wood decays. 

Polystietus versicolor, Fr.,, on pear. 

Polyporus borealis on hemlock, spruce and pine. 

Polyporus igniarius on broad-leaved trees, as apple, oak, 
birch, maple, etc. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize two tilings of prime import- 
ance to the horticulturist. First,, careful observation in orchard 
and garden, to enable him to see when amy thing is wrong with 
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his plants and to locale the trouble, and, in the second place, a 
wider field of reading from books and bulletins published on this 
subject, in order to recognize the disease, to know its life history 
and how and when to combat it. 



discussion. 

The President : Now if anybody wishes to discuss this paper 
or to ask questions they can do so. 

Mr. II. G. Street (111. ) : I have had considerable trouble with 
a disease that affects twigs and tlie stems and leaves, and I have 
never known what to do for it. They call it anthracnose. 

Prof. Brown : I think 1 had better leave the whole matter of 
remedies to the two men. who are to follow me. If I started in 
on remedies there would be nothing for theni to say. (Laugh- 
ter.) The treatment for an thracnose consists in cutting out the 
canes, the old wOod and the infested wood. Where raspberries 
become too badly affected there is no other way except pulling 
them out. Spraying suems to help them a little*, but not to any 
great extent. The best thing to do is to carefully cut out the 
canes after the fruiting season is over. 

Mr. Cranefield: My agreement with. Prof. Brown was that 
he would leave the discussion of remedies until after Mr. Hale 
and Mr. Schermerhorn had spoken. He only agreed to handle 
the subject frown the standpoint of the pathology of fungous dis- 
eases. 

Mr. Underwood (Minn.) : I would like to ask Prof. Brown 
whether he considers this plum pocket something within -the 
tree itself, or whether it is due to some extraneous condition. 

Prof. Brown: It is caused by a fungus which attacks the 
blossom of the plum! shortly after the blossom is formed and 
causes this abortive growth. I call it an abortive growth be- 
cause the pit is abortive. 

Mr. Underwood: Has the condition of the atmosphere any- 
thing to do with it? 

Prof. Brown: Nothing more than that a wet and moist at- 
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mosphere helps the fungous growth, assists in its development, 
is similar to that of the pluim ? 

Prof. Brown: It is caused by different fungi, but a moi&t 
atmosphere is favoralblo to its development. 

The President: Ask him any question in regard to the dis- 
ease, but the discussion of remedies is coming later. 

Mr. W. J. Moyle: Why is it that some are more subject to 
plum pocket than others % 

Prof. Brown: For the same reason that some apple© are 
more subject to scab than others. Some varieties are more sus- 
ceptible to it than others. 



SPltAYING. 

O. F. Hale, Shelby, Mich. 

I am very glad the profassor told you all about those fungous 
diseases, and I am sure you will remember them, for I cannot 
repeat them to you. If you have forgotten what he told you 
you will have to ask Mr. Schemierhorn to repeat those names to 
you. We every day fruit growers and farmers have not had the 
time or the education to go into the scientific aspect of this sub- 
ject. We know this trouble exists, we get theories of remedies 
and we have to put those theories into practice to find whether 
they are correct. 

This matter of spraying is one of vital importance to the 
fruit grower. It is one demanding the attention of the fruit 
growers, not only in this state, but in all the states, more than 
any other subject at the present time. Nearly every crop we 
grow we have to combat some disease or insect enemv, yet while 
this is the truth it is one of the hardest things in the world to 
convince the fruit grower that we have to prevent those things 
by proper spraying. Even men who have seen: it done year in 
and year out are skeptical. 

I was somewhat sin-prised to receive an invitation from you 
to talk about spraying. I was here last year. I thought I told 
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you all I knew then, but I have had a little later experience. I 
have followed this for sixteen years, and I know something 
about what I am talking when I say I know that spraying is a 
grand] good thing. Mr. Graneneld, your Secretary, told me he 
expected me to treat the subject of spraying in a smaller way, 
that is for the small fruit grower and for small fruits, and not 
go into the larger or commercial phase of it, but leave that to 
Mr. Sdiermerhorn. The thought occurred to me, where am I 
going to draw the line? He says the small grower is the one 
who thinks it does not pay to spray. That is true, the small 
grower miay think it dees not pay him to prepare himself to go 
into matters of detail and go to any particular expense in this 
direction, and he keej>s putting it off from year to year and 
therefore loses 1 his crop. At the same time that applies to the 
large grower as well as to the small grower.- In what I am go- 
ing to say I am going to divide the matter along this line : I 
am going to leave the apple business entirely to Mr. Seheriner- 
horn. I am going to speak on the subject of small fruits, plums 
and cherries. I have written no paper and don't know where I 
am going to commence or* end, and upon those points which I 
may omit or which 1 do not make clear to you you can ask 
questions, and if I cannot answer them Mr. Schermerhorn can- 
When I came into the hall you wore talking about spraying 
strawberries before breakfast ; if you have to spray before break- 
fast do it. I said I did not think very much of spraying straw- 
berries after the disease has once taken hold. Of course, you 
can fight it by spraying with Bordeaux mixture, but with, all 
these fungous diseases this spraying is not a cure, it is a pre- 
ventive. Tha.t seems to l>e the hardest thing to impress upon 
the minds of the people, that it is not applied for the purpose 
of curing, but it is applied for the purpose of preventing dis- 
ease. They can see why, as they think, it should be put on to 
kill the disease;, but they cannot see why it should be put on to 
keep off the disease. There are some of you who are raising 
plums in this state, and perhaps you are having the same 
troubles, to some extent anyway, that we are having in. Michi- 
gan. As far as the plum is concerned, I spray it thoroughly, 
and the professor has told you what they have to contend with. 
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He told 1 you the black knot is the most serious thing they have 
to contend with, but there is another disease that is far more 
dangerous and has destroyed more than any other disease, and 
that is the shot hole fungus. 1 wish I could give you the scien- 
tific name for it, but I can't do it. For this disease we spray 
our pluinu trees before they leaf out in the spring,, before the 
buds start. As to the first spraying, and I am going to give it, 
to you just as we u^e it, and you may get the formula for that 
first spraying — and while I am speaking about plum trees I may 
as well include the cherry- — we spray both before the leaves start 
in the spring, and instead of using the regular Bordeaux mix- 
ture we are using blue vitriol alone, and take 2 pounds to 50 
gallons of water. Certainly the way we use it and the reason 
why I use it is because it is cheaper and easier to apply and 
just as effective as the Bordeaux mixture. Some prefer using 
the Bordeaux because they can see there is something on the 
tree, others claim that if a hard rain, occurs soon after spraying 
it will wash off and destroy the effects of the spray if you do not 
put lime in. I have given that point considerable study and 
thought. I inquired of the department, and Prof. Taft told me 
he thought the spores were instantly killed as soon as the spray- 
ing solution touched them.. If that is true, it is not necessary 
to let it remain on so long. That first spraying for shot hole 
fungus is very essential. I do not know that you have it in 
your state yet, but you may have it. Now this is all I have to 
say in regard to spraying for shot hole fungus. 

The next thing in importance to consider is the curculio, and 
you cam spray at the same time you spray for this rot For that 
I use Bordeaux mixture, 4 lbs. blue vitriol, 4 lbs. fresh lime 
and % lb. Paris green. That, of course, is used only for in- 
sects, such as the curculio. Last evening tihe question was put 
to m!e, "Can you kill the plum curculio by spraying?" and I 
very emphatically answered that it may and ^can be dome. H 
you had asked me that question even after I had been spraying 
for a number of years I would liave said it could not be domef 
but I know better now. Some of you may be skeptical along 
those lines, you may not believe it, but the trouble may be that 
you are not thorough enough. This second spraying is put on 
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immediately af lor the blossoms fall. Now my theory is this, 
that as far as the curculio is concerned, at that time the bud is 
just starting to grow, and my theory is that the curculio is feed- 
ing on that young foliage, and you are more apt to kill it if you 
spray just at that time. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Wm. Toole: You say you take 4 lbs of vitriol and 4 
lbs. of lime, and how many gallons of water ? 

Mr. Hale: Fifty gallons of water and *4 lb. of Paris green. 
Mow for the curculio I would follow up that spraying at least 
once a week, if the weather was right, for three weeks, I mean 
if the weather was right for the curculio to work. You musit 
understand, the curoulio is a shy little fellow and does not work 
in cold weather. * In cool weather you need not spray so often 
unless you have raini. 

For the plum rot I would follow that spraying when the bios 
som was half grown. Plum rot. is a very serious thing, and 1 
am not prepared to tell you that every year we succeed in de- 
stroying the plum rot even by our spraying. Some years it 
seems as though the weather was just right and it almost seems 
impossible to prevent more or less of that rot, and it not only 
kills the plums themselves, but the twigs they are on. If I had 
plum rot I would give explicit orders that the plumis affected 
should be picked at the same time the others wore. I believe if 
they lie on tihe ground the spores will stay in the ground till 
spring. 

Mr. Irving Smith: Do you us& the s>ame preparation in 
spraying for plum rot ? 

Mr. Hale: Yes,, sir. 

Mr. Irving Smith : Is it necessary to use the Paris green 
afterward ? 

Mr. Hale: That second crop of curculio comes from the first 
to the 10th of July and we use the Paris green. 

Mr. Street (111.) : Do you weaken "your preparation at any 
time ? 
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Mr. Hale: I do when the plums are lialf grown. While I 
have given you this formula of 4 lbs. of vitriol and 4 lbs. of 
lime it will do no harm to use an, excess of lime, and you will 
be srue not to have .burned foliage. What I said about the plum 
will apply to the cherry as well, also to the gooseberry and cur- 
rant for the blight and mildew. As far as the matter of an- 
thracnose is concerned, the professor stated he knew of no other 
remedy except to out out the cane. I don't think spraying will 
do very mluch for that. I cannot tell you much about that be- 
cause I have had no trouble. 

Mr. W. S. Hager: Is it not better to have the Paris green in 
solution before adding it to the mixture ? 

Mr. Hale: I had not said anything about preparing this 
Bordeaux mixture. I will tell you the way I prepare it, but I 
do not know whether we agree cr not There is quite a knack 
in preparing this Bordeaux mixture as well as in applying it. 
Some people are not particular enough about slacking their lime. 
The question was asked me if I did not think air slacked lime 
would do just as well. It will not. You cannot make as nice 
a solution. You have got to get tlie very best lime, and you 
have got to be careful so you don't burn it. I cannot go into 
detail and tell you just how it is done, but you have got to have 
a little common sense, and when you see it is burning you ought 
to know what that means. Many people are in the habit of 
putting a little water on and slack it and then pour off the water 
and add it and go to spraying. If you do that you will have 
troubla If you want to make a hundred gallons or five hun- 
dred gallons you t-ake your lime and slack enough to make a 
hundred gallons and take water enough to make fifty gallons 
with your vitriol and lime and then nour the two together and 
you will find it works nicely. Instead of putting a lot of water 
on your Paris Green rmake a paste of it in the first place, and 
have it dissolved. One man said he out the proper quantity 
of Paris Green he wished to use in a comjmon quart can and 
shake it till it is dissolved. You must not put it right in the 
water. 

Mr. Hager : Do you recommend an excessive amount of lime, 
or do you use an exact amount ? 
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Mr. Hale: No, sir, I use an excess of lima 

Mr. Hager : You can put in too much lime ? 

Mr. Hale: I would not use ten to twelve pounds. 

Mr. D. F. Binglham : Have you had trouble in burning the 
foliage of plums ? 

Mr. Hale: I had the same question asked me in Ohio, and 
it is the first time I have ever had that question asked me about 
burning the foliaga The majority of them answered they had 
had no trouble 

Mr. Bingham : They are not burned, but they turn immedi- 
ately afterward a red color, and the tree has the appearance of 
ripening, but a second crop of leaves comes on and we get good 
foliage. 

Mr. Hale: I never had that experience. I have one plum 
orchard and a gooseberry patch, and I prepare the same mixture 
and put on the samje strength and never had any trouble. We 
use this same strength on the peach trees and it does not seem 
to affect the foliage in amy way whatever. 

Mr. W. M. Toole: I have watched plum blossoms closely, 
and I have seen them as though the frost had taken them, and 
I have wondered whether it would not be desirable to spray just 
before tlie opening of the blossom. 

Mr. Hale: It certainly would be a good idea, just as the 
pink began to show. 

Mr. S. H. Marshall : I find that the American plum can be 
successfully sprayed far rot only at the time when in blossom. 
If you Wait until they begin to fall you will find you are too late. 

Mir. Hale: Did you ever commence when they commenced 
to open? 

Mr. Marshall : No, not as ea rly as tha.t, but I sprayed when 
in full bloom. 

Mr. Irving Smith: Is there any danger of injuring the blos- 
soms? 

Mr. Marshall : There are so many you can aiford to destroy 
some of them. 

Mr. Bingham: Do you consider spraying the cheapest way 
of combatting the curculio? 
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Mr. Hale : By all means, and while you are doing that you 
are doing somiething else. 

Mr. Hale: As far as the eurculio is concerned, if there is 
anything I can say to miake you believe as 1 do I want to do it. 
I have grown plums for fifteen years, and for several years 
weliad the peach eurculio and we used to catch them, but I have 
not had a eurculio catcher in. my orchard for five or six years, 
and you cannot find a stung plum in my orchard. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg : How early does he find the buds ? 

Mr. Hale : That depends upon the condition of the weather. 
He oomes on the very first warm day, and when the trees com- 
mence to start you will find him. The first spring I sprayed 
I believe I killed them all. 

Mr. Bingham: A few years 'ago I began to catch the eur- 
culio at night and we are still doing it, and in a few more years 
I believe I could advocate that spraying is killing them. We 
are keeping that up and we are destroying them and getting 
rid of them in that way. 

Mr. Hale : That, gentlemen, has been my experience exactly, 
but I also believe in spraying and I tried it thoroughly, and 
while I hardly had faith enough to think it was effective, I 
cannot find any now. 

Mr. W. B. Cole: Do you give your plumj orchard thorough 
cultivation ? 

Mr. Hale: Most assuredly I do. 

Mr. Cole : The growers in Wisconsin who give their orchards 
thorough cultivation have no eurculio. 

Mr. Hale: I can see readily that there would not be so 
much trouble if you gave the orchard clean cultivation!. 

Mr. Palmer : My neighbors asked me to come and spray their 
trees, and I sprayed them three times, and there were very few 
eurculio in that orchard, but on the other side of the street you 
could see the difference in the plums. 

M(r. Bingham : I would like to say a word right along that 
line. I have an orchard of the Americana plum' that is sur- 
rounded on two sides by woods, and the trees in the first row 
are planted within fifty feet of the woods. I have never used 

a eurculio catcher, but I have spraved and cultivated and I have 
14 
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not a curculio, and I have always laid that fact to the spraying 
and the cultivation I gave that orchard. 

Professor Sandsten : At the Experiment Station it has been 
the practice up to three years ago to put on a mulch, but at 
the same time we sprayed the orchard, and, of course, the cur- 
culio were always with us. Then we discarded the mulching 
system and in tha.t way we got rid of the curculio. While spray- 
ing is a good thimr for curculio, I want to emphasize the fact 
that clean culture has as much to do with it, if not more, than 
spraying. 

Mr. Halo: I do not want to run up against the professor, 
because they are supposed to know more about those tilings than 
a plain farmer. I have always practiced clean cultivation in 
my orchard, and while my plum trees had good care and clean 
cultivation, without the spraying, I have picked at one time 
from 150 to 200 curculio from a. single jarring. 

Professor Sandsten: You must have "buggy" neighbors. 

Mr. Hale: I know what curculio are; they had them in 
abundance. 

The President: You might have them in that case if you 
cultivated and sprayed. 

Mr. Hale: Yes, I might have them; that is always the 
trouble in such a case. 

Mr. C. L. Richardson: Are the plum trees very large and 
do they shade the ground very maich ? 

Mr. Hale: The plum trees at the present time are from 
twelve to sixteen years old and stand twelve to sixteen feet, apart. 
Litmus paper is all right, and is much easier to use. 

Mr. Bingham : Would you not set them any closer ? 

Mr. Hale: Not plum trees. I have neighbors within eighty 
rods of me, they have plum trees, they do not sipray and they 
never have any plums. 

Mr. W. S. Hager: You can cultivate out disease. 

Mr. Hale: Ye&, every one of those things works hand in 
hand together. 

Mr. W. A. Toole: Is it any more ditlicult to control the 
plum curculio in the apple orchard than it is in the plum orch- 
ard ? • 
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, Mr. Halo : Not a bit. 

Mr. Schei™erhorn : I am living in Illinois, and I am pos- 
itive that the spraying for the plum curculio in the apple orch- 
ard is an absolute benefit. 

Professor Sandsten : In regfard to the Bordeiaux Mixture, the 
question was asked whether 4 lbs. of copper suljphate and 4 
lbs. of lime was the proper proportion,. Our experience at the 
Station in most cases has been that used in tbat proportion it 
has burned the foliage^ and I have advocated 4 lbs. of sulphate 
and 6 lbs. of lime. That is what I would suggest, 4 lbs. of 
copper sulphate and 6 lbs, of lime. 
You can judge whether they cover the ground. 

Mr. Hager: Do you use anything to tell when the acid is 
neutralized by the lime ? 

Professor Sandsten: Yes, there are two or three ways by 
which to tell. One is with a solution of ferro-cyanide of potas- 
sium ; you drop a little of that in the mixture and if it curdles 
and turns brown you have enough lime. You can also put in 
a steel knife and if it becomes coated that forms a good test. 
Litmius paper is all right and is much easier to use. 

Mt. Hale: We use an exact amount necessary to neutralize 
the copper sulphate. In my experience in spraying strawberries 
I. have come to the conclusion that by using an excessive amount 
of lime it interferes with the action of the solution upon the 
leaves. 

Professor Sandsten: It does to some extent. 

Mr. W. S. Hager : There is a blue litmus paper and a red. 
If you use the blue in the acid it will turni red, and if you use 
the red in the lime it will turn blue, and if you add limie to 
the acid, to the copper sulphate, when it is exactly neutral the 
paper will remain blue or red, as the case may be, but if you 
put in an excessive amount of lima it will turn red. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: How about the aphis? 

Mir. Hale: We have them, but they get on the under side 
of the leaf and it is hard work to giet at the little fellow. You 
can't do it by spraying because it will not reach them. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: It comes as quick as the leaves come. 

Mr. Hale: Anything you can get to touch the aphis will 
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kill them, but it is hard to get at them because tihey are on the 
umder side of the leaf which id curled up. Kerosene emulsion 
will do as well as anything I know. 

Mr. S. H. Marshall : I think any kind of dust put on with a 
dust sprayer early in the morning will do a great deal of good. 

Mr. Hale : If a dust sprayer will do that it is a good thing. 
I want to ask Mr. Schermerhorn about that. 

Mr. Marshall : The dust docs not need to be poisonous ; road 
dust is aa good' as anything. 

Mr. Richmond : Have you ever tried London purple ? 

Mr. Hale: London purple does not seem to have the same 
uniformity of strength and for that reason it has been almost 
discarded. 

Mr. Bingham : How many applications of Bordeaux Mixture 
are considered necessary in dealing with the shothole fungus 
on the cheary ? 

Mr. Hale: The first is almost all that is necessary, yet I 
think another spraying following some timie after the first will 
be beneficial. 

Mr. Marshall : I have one more question to ask about plums. 
I use in my early spraying;, before the buds start, 6 lbs. of cop- 
per sulphate on the theory that I have always thougjbt 4 lbs, was 
not strong enough, and I want to ask if the other two pounds 
add to the efficiency' of the mixture or whether it is wasted. I 
know it has never done any damage. 

Mr. Hale: I was going to mention that usually it is not 
safe to go ahead of the professors in their experiments. I said 
in using the vitriol alone I used two oounds of blue vitriol, and 
Professor Taf t has told me repeatedly that anything more than 
that was useless. I use 4 lbs. in the Bordeaux Mixture, and if 
that does the work what is the use of wasting two pounds ? 

Mr. Marshall : The late Professor Goff told me he thought 
(5 lbs. was better than four. 

Mr. Hale : I do not want to tell you people what to do, but 
this is much stronger than Professor Taft mentioned. 

Professor Sandsten : I have always advocated this spraying, 
and I have always advocated 4 lbs. of copper sulphate and with 
very good success, I hardly think Mr. Hale makes a fair state- 
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ment when he says that we are so many years behind Michigan 
in spraying. Many of our commercial growers spray and there 
are many others who spray, and there are also a great number 
in Michigan who do not spray. I think we are pretty well up 
with the times in that respect. 

Mr. A, O. Hatch: Is it more important to coat the top or 
the bottom of the leaf ? I was talking with two orchardists and 
the both said they believed in spraying and practiced it, but 
they sprayed the top of the leaf. My idea is to coat the under 
side of the leaf. Some professor can tell us whether the spore 
gains admission to the leaf at the top or on the under side. 

Mr. Hale: Just a word before the professor answers that 
question. I hardly think we would spray if .we waited till the 
wind was strong enough so that both sides of the leaf would 
be covered. Some people in our state wait till the wind is just 
right or until they get the right kind of weather. If the wind 
blows a little bit it is too windy, or if it rains the rain will wash 
it off. We can't afford to do that, we have got to spray whether 
it is windy or not and if it rains we have got to do it between 
showers. 

Mr. Marshall: I want to endorse that idea, but I don't 
think I would sitop even if it rained, I would keep right on. 

Professor Brown: Answering the question thait was asked a 
moment ago, the best results are obtained by covering both sides 
of the leaf, hut the upper side would be more apt to contain 
the spores of the fungi. 

Mr. Palmer: With a good sprayer you can get it on all 
sides of the leaf. 

Mr. Hale: The essential thing is to do the spraying thor- 
ougjhly and you will get results. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: Would the first application of this 
blue vitriol hurt the strawberry leaf ? 

Mr. Hale : No, sir, not early in the sipring. 

The. President: I want to ask a question, which is a very 
important question. Can you depend upon the men doing the 
work thoroughly in applying this Bordeaux Mixture, when the 
wind is blowing strong so that they and the horses are covered 
all over ? Will they do it well without you seeing to it yourself ? 
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Mr. Hale: I almcM alwavs have hold of that nozzle mvself. 
^Applause.) 

The President : That is a pretty good way to gpt it well done, 

Mr. Hale: There is no work in the whole business of fruit 
crowing that I detest so much as this spraying, hut I could not 
do without it now. 

Mr. Bingham: To do away with this covering of horses, 
wagon, and men, we do not spray toward the wind, but we sprav 
with the wind, the way the wind blows, and when the wind 
blows in the other direction* we spray on the other side, and in 
that wav we do not have ai:v of the material come back on us. 

Mr. Hale: You are an exception if vou can spray and keep 
the horses clean. 

Mr. H. G. Street (HI.) : Do you make a practice of spray- 
ing on both sides? 

Mr. Hale: I don't spray against the wind when it is too 
strong, when it comes on too strong I can't do it. We go in day 
in and day out, and when I tell you it takes from four to six 
weeks to spray you may know there is something to it- 



SPRAYING. 

A. V. Schennerhorn, Kinmundy, 111. 

After what these professors and Mr. Hale have been telling 
you about spraying I suppose you will think it is a business 
proposition and that there is something in it. I commenced 
to spray — let me see-— about 1889, and I sprayed more than 
mx years and there was nothing in it. I lost some trees. My 
observation during the last six or seven years in going pretty- 
well over the country, especially in the commercial apple grow- 
ing section in southern Illinois and other states, still gives me 
the impression that spraying does not pay as practiced by every 
man or orchardist that is trying to spray. Why doesn't it pay ? 
I will try to tell you a few things that may give you an idea 
why it does not pay. I will just give you a few points along 
this line, instead of a lengjthy address, ini order to draw out dis- 
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cussion, and af teir I ami through you can* ask all the questions 
you please. 

The business end of this proposition is, Does it pay ? I am 
very sure it does not as practiced by at least one-half of those 
who are trying to spray. There is no other orchard operation 
so important, or that will bring one-quarter the returns as spray- 
ing properly done. Spraying properly is a very simple opera- 
tion 1 . The combining of the Bordeaux Mixture and the insec- 
ticides correctly is not difficult. In order to be successful, the 
first thing necessary is that the one directing the operation 
should know something about the ^enemy he is fighting. This 
information is easily obtained from your horticultural reports 
and experiment stations, and, second, the mixture must be 
properly combined. Bordeaux Mixture, in order to obtain the 
best results, should be combined in a diluted form. To pier 
pare 100 gallon^ dissolve 8 lbs. pf blue vitriol im 50 gallons 
of water; add eight pounds of lime, thoroughly slaked without 
burning, to 50 gallons of water. When the same is dissolved 
and well stirred, combine the two and you 1 will have a perfect 
mixture, after which add your insecticide, 8 oz. of Paris Green. 
Then, third, you must know how to apply it. All materials 
should be strained through a fine brass wire screen, and the 
spray tank should be kept tightly covered to keejp out anything 
that would clog the pump valves or nozzles. The application 
should be in the form of a line mist that will float im the air, 
and that will adhere to the lower side of the foliage and twigs 
as well as to the tops. It is necessary to use the very best brass 
pumps that will give a good pressure. The fourth step is to 
know when to apply it. This will depend largely upon local 
conditions. In the commercial apple growing sections of Illi- 
nois), we have found that winter spraying, or spraying when 
the orchard is in a dormant state, with Bordeaux Mixture or 
a weak solution of blue vitriol does not pay. We get the best 
results by making the first application wheni the bloom buds be- 
gin to burst ; the second application when the bloom is shedding 
or petals are falling, and the third application teni days later. 
It pays well to make later applications in seasons that are favor- 
able for the development of apple scab. It should be under- 
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stood that the greater part of the benefits of spraying come the 
following year. 

I have a few little illustrations here I would like to show you, 
but I don't know whether you can see them. These are taken 
from photographs of Illinois orchards. Here is one (showing 
photograph) giving a. specimen view of Senator Dunlap's orch- 
ard at Savoy. The first ten trees in this orchard were not 
sprayed, the other conditions, however, being exactly the same 
so far as cultivation and care was concerned, with the excep- 
tion that these trees were not sprayed. This (indicating) is 
a little pile of apples, probably a bushel audi a half, from the 
trees tlhat were not sprayed, and the foliage was nearly all off 
the trees. Here is another pile (indicating) from the trees 
that were sprayed, the trees having a heavy foliage like in June. 
It is easy to see the difference. 

I want to show you something about this proper combining 
of the Bordeaux Mixture. I have a little illustration here that 
will make it somewhat more clear to you. Here is a chart 
(exhibiting chart) showing it in the diluted and concentrated 
form. Here (indicating) it is shown after it has been com- 
bined' twenty minutes. This chart (indicating) shows it com- 
bined in the diluted form, so called, and you can scarcely detect 
any settling in the tube. This (indicating) was comibined in 
the concentrated form in the old way. Here (indicating) the 
blue vitriol is coming to the top. I will show you these charts 
again after they have stood an hour. This chart (indicating) 
represents the product of the mixture combined in the diluted 
form), and this (indicating) the concentrated form. This makes 
a very smooth mixture and will retain the poisons, arsenic or 
Paris Green, much better, and is not so liable to bum the foliage 
as the combined concentrated form. 



discussion. 



The President: You said, at the beginning;, that it did not 
pay to spray the way it was usually done. Will you tell us 
what you meant ? 
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Mr. Schermerhorn : It is simply because people leave out 
those necessary details. It is not a hard proposition. It is 
not a difficult muatter to slake some lime thoroughly. If you 
were going to slake lime when you plaster you would not allow 
it to burn, and you must be just as careful about it when you 
spray. To be brief about it, I pass the lime through a brass 
screen, I use a special size brass screen — I forget how many 
meshes to the inch, but it is like a milk strainer, — that is what I 
strain my lime through, and if you will make that kind of a mix- 
ture you will have no clogging of the nozzles. Most people are 
careless about those things. The greatest trouble is not in slack- 
ing the lime right, although they get mixed up on those things, 
but the greatest trouble lies in the improper application. You 
want to get a good pressure on the pump and the spray wants to 
be as fine as mist, so it will adhere to the top as well as to the 
under side. You have got to have a fine stream so it will cover 
everything evenly and not leave portion© of the leaf exposed, 
and then you want to stop before the leaves begin to drip. It 
is a pretty hard thing to do these things just right 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: 1 thought you said it was easy. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Schermerhorn : Oh, it is easy when you know how to 
doit 

Mr. J. J. Menu: The {minute your lime is burned it is 
worthless. Is not that true ? 

Mr. Schermerhorn : I think so. Let me tell you something. 
The man who lives next to me has an orchard of 260 acres. He 
was going to do the tiling cheap so he hired some boys to do his 
spraying. He said boys could do it just as well, there was no 
use to hire men at $1.50 a day to do that spraying. Profesor 
Blair was with mje when we looked' over his orchard, and we 
could! see every placet where that nozzle went ; you could see the 
effect upon the foliage, where the nozzle struok it was all off. 
Those trees were bare the latter part of July, where the nozzle 
went, and yom could see where it went all over those trees. If 
they had! a little blue vitriol left they would let it run out on 
the ground about quitting time. The result was he had no 
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apples, and while that orchard is seventeen years old he has 
not had apples enough to pay him for the time he has pat into it. 

Mr. Irving Smith : Is a combination of blue vitriol and lime 
worthless when it stands over night 'i 

Mr. Schennerhorn : I think not; I don't know how long it 
woudd retain its strength. 

Mr. Irving Smith: It has been many times stated that it 
was of no value if it was kept over night. I saw that statement 
in print only last summer. When we sprayed and had any 
left — we usually did not leave much, but if we had any left — 
we threw it away because we thought it was of no more value. 

Mr. Hale: That question came up in Ohio and they claimed 
it was no good. I have gone on and sprayed with that mixture 
when it was thoroughly mixed and it was all right. 

Mr. Schermerhorn : If that mixture is worthless I am ready 
to sit down, because I have used it after holding it over from 
one spring to another. If that is worthless I want to know it. 

Mr. H. G. Street (111.) : Do you slake your lime with cold 
water? 

Mir. Schermerhorn: Yet, with cold water. It will slake a 
little more quickly with hot water. I generally slake two 
barrels at a time. I have a man' go with the horses — I am like 
Mr. Hale — I do all the mixing myself, and I do all the slaking 
of the lime myself. I run two outfits, and I let the other fel- 
low drive the horses and I attend to the spraying. I tell you 
it is all work, there is no play about it. It is pretty hard to 
tell youi just how to do it, but Mr. Hale ought to tell you how 
to do it. 

Mir. Geo. J. Kellogg: I thought that was so easy. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr. Schermerhorn: Oh, yes, yes, that's easy. I keep my 
eye on the lime all the time. 

Mr. Palmer: Do you dissolve the vitriol in hot or cold 
water ? 

Mr. Schermerhorn: Yes, with cold water. It will slake a 
stock solution, but I don't do that. I have got two 100 gallon 
tanks elevated. I have a little cut of them here. (Exhibiting 
picture.) (I have [to make a living besides this going around 
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to different nueotings.) Anyway, I have got some elevated 
tanks. Here is a 100 gallon tank up here (indicating), and 
down here (indicating) is the receiving tank. I take all the 
blue vitriol and put it in a burlap sack in the tank and it will 
ail dissolve in five minutes. I can soak it up and dissolve it in 
five or six minutes. A good many people make a stock solu- 
tion and use so many gallons. It does not make any difference 
how you dissolve the blue vitriol, but if you dissolve it in hot 
water it will crystalize at the bottom of the vessel. It is very 
important to dissolve it in cold w&ter. 

Mr. W. J. Moyle: How long do you leave this blue vitriol 
in the tank ? 

Mr. Schermjerhorn : Just the minute it is dissolved use it 
I have let it stand there two days and then used it. 

Mr. W. J. Moyle : Eecent experiments iniade down in New 
York in regard to the water used in Xew York Oity, they found 
where they used blue vitriol in those large water tanks, they 
found what they call algae were all killed, and all the other 
worms. They found this same water was absolutely free from 
any deleterious effects by reason of the neutralizing effect of 
the blue vitriol upon the water. 

Professor Sandstaa: I can explain that It is carried an 
by the algae themselves, which are partly mineral, and com- 
bined with the blue vitriol produce this effect 

Mr. O. A. Hatch: Is there any difference in the value of 
the Bordeaux Mixture freshly made and that which stands for 
a time? 

Mr. Schermjerhorn: Well, the Bordeaux that stands for a 
time may be a little less effective lihan that which is freshly made. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: You said you could dissolve that 10 
lbs. in how many minutes? 

Mr. Schermerhorn : About six minutes in 100 gallons of 
water. That i9 about the time, I would not be so exact about it. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: Within an hour anyway ? 

Mr. Schermerhorn: Oh, yes, within an hour and a half at 
least (Laughter.) I used to leave it in over night I ran 
out from 1,200 to 2,000 gallons of Bordeaux Mixture a day 
in my orchard. That usually lasts ajbout three weeiks and it 
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gets to be a pretty serious business before you get likrougih. I 
have got to make everything count. I have no time for stock 
solutions. I have got iny lime box and I dissolve my blue 
vitriol and it keeps me humping to have it ready for them, and 
then I have got to go to the orchard to see that they are earning 
their wages, and. I tell you there are a good many things to 
look after. 

Mr. Hale: I want to say a word about stock solution. I 
avoid that as much as possible. I have no time to go into 
all these things, but I dissolve my vitriol and go ahead. Mr. 
Sehermerhori! uses a gunny sack or a burlap sack. I now use 
a common flour sack, and I find it better for this reason, it 
avoids getting in a great deal of that lint, but don't let the blue 
vitriol get down and remain undissolved. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg : Do you suspend it ? 

Mr. Hale : Yes, but some people leave it in and it does not 
dissolve. 

Mr. Palmer : What is the average price of blue vitriol ? 

Mr. Hale: I think it is 5% cents. 

Mr. Schermerhorn: I pay 6% cents. 

Mr. S. H. Marshall : It costs us seven. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: It costs us 15 what we get from, the 
druggist. ( Laughter. ) 

Mr. Schermerhorn : Well, I bought it by the ton and I paid 
from $6.10 to $6.15 per hundred for it. 
Mr. Hale : Was this especially f or: apple trees ? 

Mr. Scihermerhorn : For everything, for apple scab, fungus, 
coddling moth, curculio, canker wormi, and everything else. 

Mr. Hale : For all those things ? 

Mr. Schermerhorn: Yes. 

Mr. W. B. Cole: You say you make this application just 
as the plum buds are bursting, and I believe you saidi you used 
the weak solution. 

Mr. Hale: I said 1 did not believe it paid to sfpray in the 

dormant state. 

Mr. Bingham: Is that statement confined to the apple? 

Mr. Hale : I don't know anything about anything else, be- 
cause I never sprayed anything else except plum trees. I luad 
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sarnie very large trees and I siprayed those as far as I could 
reach), and, I tell you, as far as that nozzle went there is quite 
a difference in the plums. I am not in the fruit business for 
my health, or as a fad, or for any other purpose than to get 
my living out of it, and that is the way I get it. I look at it 
from the standpoint of dollars and cents ; it is a business propo- 
sition with me. 

Mr. Bingham : Do you spray your strawberries ? 

Mr. Hale : No, sir, there is nothing to spray for. I have a 
little rust on some varieties 1 , but I would not advise anybody 
to plant those varieties. When we get our plants from Illinois 
we get a few leaf rollers, but we are not troubled very much. 

Mr. W. B. Cole: Mr. Hale says he sprays in the winter 
time before the foliage starts, and Mr. Schermerhorn says win- 
ter spraying with him is not necessary. Now, are we to assume 
that if we do spray our apples in the winter time before the 
foliage starts that it is not necessary to spray our plums and 
cherries ? 

Mr. Hale: I think Mr. Schermerhorn's talk was about 
apples and mine was on something else. When I said in the 
winter timei, I did not mean in February or so early in the 
spring before the weather becomes warmer. I don't want to 
spray so an icicle will hang on the nozzle. But that is the time 
to spray, before the buds start. It would vary with the season 
and the locality, bub I think in Michigan it would be about the 
AOth of April. 

Mr. W. B. Cole: That is it exactly; what I am trying to 
find out is whether it is necessary to spray our apple trees be- 
fore the foliage starts. 

Mr. Hale: Mr. Schermerhorn says no, but he answers that 
from his standpoint. 

Mr. II. B. Hotchkiss. Somleone has advised spraying when 
the foliage is about the size of a rat's ear. 

Mr. Gee. J. Kellogg : I understood Mr. Schermerhorn to say 
he sprays when the plum buds are just opening, or was it when 
the foliage is opening ? 

Mr. Schermerhorn : Just before the plum buds begin to burst. 
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This applies to Hlinoi9, but I don't know whether that same 
course would be effective in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: How many times do you spray after 
that first application. 

Mr. Schearnerhorn : Twice; when the petals begin to fall 
and next application ten' days later, but where trees are infected 
with apple scab, I would recommend spraying several times. 

Mr. Geo. J. Eellogg: Don't you think the second brood of 
codling moths oomies on in J uly. 

Mr. Schormerhorni: I don't think the spraying would justify 
the expense to get the second brood. I don't believe you can 
get but a small percentage. I do not know miuich about that 
second brood of the codling moth. I would like to hear from 
the professors on that subject. 

Mr. Hale: Just one word more. I made some pretty 
strong statements. Mr. Cole was at my place and saw my 
plum trees in the orchard, and lie also saw my cherry and apple 
trees, and he can tell you how they compared with others. You 
don't need to ask him 1 until after I am 1 gone. 

Mr. W. B. Cole: Last winter at our meeting, Mr. Hale set 
me all afire with this idea of spraying. I became thoroughly 
interested and went home determined that what other men could 
do I could do. I went to work and sprayed; I sprayed thor- 
oughly, and I sprayed everything. I guess I made some misr 
takes. I sprayed my apple trees in the latter part of March 
and I sprayed them three times. "Now, being thoroughly satis- 
fied with what I did, I thought I would take a little trip for 
recreation, so I went over to Michigan to see Mr. Hale, and I 
found him a busy man: Mr. Hale took me all through his 
orchard, and I can verify every statement he has made to you 
today. His plum trees, peach trees., cherry trees and, in fact, 
everything was in as perfect foliage as it could be ini June, and 
right along side was another cherry orchard and I don't believe 
there was an average of ten leaves on a tree. His fruit which 
he had was simply perfect I did not go over there to make 
a comparison to see how well I had done, but I went over there 
to find out where my mistakes were, and I found a good many. 
I felt well repaid for going over there, and if any of you want 
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to see a well kept orchard with thorough culture, and anyone 
who wants to make the greatest success in the fruit business. 
I would advise him bo go and call on Mr. Hale. 

Mr. W. ML Toole : We may see a discrepancy in the state- 
ments of the two gentlemen, but one is spraying for anple scab 
and the other for shot-hole fung,us, and that miay account for 
the difference. 

Professor Sandsten : All I can tell you in regard to the sec- 
ond crop of codling moth is that if you do your job well the 
first time you don't need to do it over again. That has been 
our experience. We spray very thoroughly the first time and 
we do not spray a second time, and we have very few codling 
moth, but we do the job thoroughly the first time. If you 
do that you don't need to do it again. 

Mr. C. A. Hatch: I don't agree with the speaker a.t all, 
because this year I sprayed and sprayed thoroughly, and I have 
sprayed fifteen years for the codling moth, and this year I am 
sure I lost two or three hundred dollars' worth of apples on ac- 
count of their being wormy. I have been spraying right along 
year* after year, so I know it is not true that you can kill them 
by this spraying. 

Professor Sandsten: Mr. Hatch did not spray at the right 
time. If he had sprayed at the right time, and it had been thor- 
oughly done, I don't think he would have had that experience. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: I think Mr. Hatch sprayed all right, 
but he got them from his neighbors. 

Mr. Schermerhorn : I would like to ask you something about 
your surroundings. I would like to know what the conditions 
are around you. 

Mr. Hatch: There is an orchard across the road which the 
owner has not touched for fifteen years. 

Mr. Schermerhorn : That is where your second brood comes 
from. 

Prof. Sandsten: This is like a good many other things. 
Youl can't eradicate this evil in one year, you have got to keep 
at it. It is just like working out your own salvation as the 
preacher tells you, you must keep at it. 
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Mr. Hale : Don't you think you are going to eradicate every- 
thing in one year. 

Mr. Sehermerhorn : I just want to say another word or two. 
Don't expect to get returns in one year. It will pay you to keep 
at it year after year and your returns will surely come. Don't 
lay all the stress on the f ruit itself, look f urther ahead, you axe 
not doing it all for the fruit you expect to get this year or next 
year, but you are doing this work for the future. 

Mr. Irving Smith : How d!o you get around the trees to cul- 
tivate up to the stab, how do you get around the lower branches ? 

Mb. Hale: With a spring drag and harrow. 

Mr. Irving Smith : Do you use a (Shetland pony ? 

Mr. Hale : Not a bit of it. That is an amusing, question to 
me. In the peach, orchard when the crop is oni we bave tihe 
limbs beiud down low and you may wonder and imagine how 
we get around the tree and get up to the trunk of the tree. We 
twist around, we get on one side of the tree with the team and 
then we come down on the other side. 

Mr. Irving Smith: Your trees are only fifteen feet apart, 
can you work a team in between! them ? 

Mr. Hale: I can. 

Mr. L. G. Kellogg: We have a cherry orchard of about ten 
acres and we are cultivating it with an extension disk harrow 
which we purchased in Ohio, and it works very successfully. It 
will reach oult under a tree and "will cultivate within, a foot of 
the trunk or nearer. Our cherry tree® are planted 18x21 feet, 
and we also use the spring tooth and make an extension so it 
will reach out under the trees, and it works very satisfactorily. 

Mr. Schermerhornt : I would like to tell you what I use. I 
have a forty acre orchard and the trees are so large that the 
limbs interlace. I take a Clark cutaway harrow and two 
horses and get close enough to bark the tree. I take the lever 
off and set the angle elamp underneath and let it right out to 
the middle of the row and put oiii a 16 foot crosshead, and in that 
way you can go up one side and down the other, and in that way 
I can work the disk in or out or keep it perfectly level. 

Mr. Philips : What do you use to fertilize your trees ? 
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Mr. Scherrnierhorn : Our soil is so rich we can raise apples 
without fertilizing. 

Mr. Edwards : Are you troubled with blight, and do you use 
the Bordeaux formula ? 

Mr. Schermerhorn : We have a little and it kills the twigs 
back on some varieties six to eight inches. It makes the tree 
look bad, but it does not injure it further than to make a lodg- 
ment for the bitter rot spores and canker. I want to tell you 
something about that bitter rot. 1 don't know whether you have 
the same kind we have or not. I was in four counties and by a 
careful estimate the loss from this bitter rot was placed at 
$1,500,000, and we had lots of apples and we hardly missed 
thorni. I was talking with Senator Dunlap about the ravages of 
apple scab, fungus and so on, and I asked him if he did not 
think We suffered more that year in the amount of damage from 
bitter rot than we did from all other things put together, and 
he thought we did, and I am quite sure we did. I believe the 
apple scab fungus in our section of country causes us more loss 
than all the other troubles put together. I would like to hear 
from Mr. McOlay. He is not only a buyer, but he is a grower 
of apples, and he is a man who is competent to speak on this 
subject 

Mr. McOlay (Chicago) : My orchard is quite young and I 
have not carried these experiments out to the extent that these 
other gentlemen have, but I thoroughly believe in spraying, and 
I thoroughly believe that if we have to do it we should do it 
rigjht. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg : When is the best time to spray for ap- 
ple scab. You tell your story and I will believe what you say. 
I am talking to Mr. Hale now. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Hale : I am very grateful for the compliment. I agree 

with what Mr. Sbherinerhorii says about apple scab. He told 

you this spraying was for apple scab, codling moth, curculio and 

many more things. I was a little surprised because he included 

i»H those things, but that first spray to my knowledge is more 

especially for scab, and I don't know why he wanted to include 

the codling moth at that time. My first spraying is on plums, 

peaches and cherries, not on apples, I did not say a word about 
15 
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that. That first spraying for applo scab should be thorough, 
and for that. first spraying don't let it be a minute later than he 
told you. If I should give you any advice I would aay spray 
earlier than that even. I use the Bordeaux mixture. I have prac- 
ticed spraying with blue vitriol a little earlier on apple trees than 
Mr. Sohennerhorni told you. I am not convinced how early you 
can do it and have it do any gt>od, but you cannot have it done 
any later than he told you and have it do any good. But we 
cannot all do it just at the same time. I will tell you a little ex- 
perience I had this last season with an orchard I had rented. It 
was an old orchard and it went along for yea.rb without pruning, 
cultivation or anything else. You could hardly throw a stone 
through the trees, but I wanted to get hold of that orchard and 
experiment with it. I did not get hold of it until this last sea- 
son and the leaves were ready to start, in fact, they were pretty 
well started, and I commenced spraying with blue vitriol alone. 
I always handle the nozzle myself. I had to go away at that 
time and I left my man to do the spraying. I was working in 
that orchard as an experiment more than anything else, and I 
was using 6 lbs. or a little stronger of blue vitriol in that apple 
orchard. I went away on Thursday morning and on Thursday 
night it turned warm Now those trees leaved out overnight 
and a fungus growth struck them. I had a good man in charge 
and he sprayed those trees, with the foliage started as much as it 
had, *with a mixture stronger than the professor told you. I 
came back on Saturday and he told me what he had done, and 
everything was just as black as my hat I said. "You have 
fixed it surely ; we won't have any scab or apples." The out- 
comle of it was that no better apples did I ever raise than I 
raised in that old orchard. It was the best lot of apples and the 
clearest from scab from that old orchard that I ever saw. 

Mr. Schermerhorn : Talking about spraying for scab, while 
you are sprayipg you might as well spray for the codling moth, 
curculio and everything else. Does the codling moth feed on 
the young leaves when they first start out their buds ? If they 
do not I ami misinformed. I never saw them feeding on the 
leaves, but that is my understanding of the matter, although I 
may not be right We want to get at the truth of these things, 
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and we want to be careful about the statements we make so they 
will not mislead anyone. We want to understand these things 
and be sure we are right. 

Prof. Sandsten: I think you can be particularly sure that 
Ihe codling moth does not feed on the foliage. The foliage is 
safe from the codling moth. The moth has no eating or biting 
organs; the moth, does not feed. 

Mr. Sperbeck : Is there danger in using this Bordeaux mix- 
ture of poisoning the bees at that time ? 

Mr. Hale: I don't know who you are asking that question 
of. Xow don't get these questions confounded. Mr. Schermer- 
horn told you to spray when the bud shows pink. Other buds 
form before the blossom Imd proper appears, but don't wait till 
it opens up. This is an essential point. 

Mr. W. J. Moyle : I have had the fact called to my attention 
that we can spray one year and destroy all these insect pests that 
trouble our fruit and then have a good time for a year or two. 

Mr. Hale: My experience has been that it has no effect at 
all to spray only for one year, the insects are more numerous 
the next year. One tiling further I want to tell you that some 
of you may have been in the habit of doing, and I used to do it 
myself, when I camie to a tree I would spray the part that had 
the fruit on and let the rest go. I see now how foolish that was. 
The idea is that we must spray the tree all over and spray every 
year whether there is any fruit or not. That is the only way 
to keep ahead of insects and diseases that trouble our trees. 

Prof. Sandsten : If you destroy the insects one year they will 
come in all the stronger the next year. They are just like re- 
ligion, sin is always with us. (Laughter.) 

The President: It is about time to close this discussion, and 
I have this to say in regard to this discussion. I have never 
been so pleased at any session I have ever attended than I have 
been with the sessions we have had here this year. There has 
been a wonderful interest displayed and uniform good nature 
has prevailed in the discussion of every problem you have had 
before you. I hope next year we will see every one of you here 
again with a hundred or two more, and that you will all be 
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ready to enter into the discussion of any subject that may coine 
up as heartily as you have entered into the subjects we have dis- 
cussed at this meeting. 



THE McMAHAX APPLE— ITS HISTORY. 

C. A. Hatch. 

The seed that produced this beautiful apple, and its twin, the 
McMahan Bloom, wa»s planted by Mrs. Isaac McMahan in her 
garden, in I860, the seed t>eing obtained from a large red apple 
coming from Ohio, presumably am Alexander. The McMahans 
lived in the Town of Bloom, Richland county, one mile from 
what was then known £s West Branch P. O. on the West Branch 
of Pine river. 

In the fall of 1869, McMahan exhibited tho two apples at the 
Richland Cbunity Fair, held in Richland Center. The fruit 
was so large and fine miany could not believe it was a seedling, 
but A. L. Hatch, brother of tho writer, visited tlio farm during 
the following winter and was so sure of the trees being: seedlingvs 
he cut all the scions and sp rents from the roots and it was 
through these soionsi the varieties were introduced to the public 
through the Richland County Kursery, carried on by the late 
S. I. Freeborn and A. L. Hatch, now of Sturgeon Bay, Wiscon- 
sin. 

In the year 1870, tho Richland County Horticultural Society, 
at the request of Freeborn and Hatch, named the white apple 
McMahane White and the red one McMa.ha.ns Bloom, The 
Bloom proved to be undesirable on account of blighting so freely 
and is no longer propagated, although aside from this weakness 
a very desirable kind. The McMahans White proved so satis- 
factory that it is one of the leading varieties, in this part of the 
state. 

The foregoing is ancient history. How about McMahan up 
to date? It is one of the most popular varieties for market 
purposes grown in our county, for the following reasons: 
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As to tree it is almost ideal, broad, spreading, making it low. 
therefore easy to pick, prune amd spray, strong and vigorous of 
growth, consequently having size, so necessary to carry large 
crops; every fork is strong and well grown together with no in- 
turniinig bark, foliage large, broad and vigorous. 

As a tree it has one fault only, not being blight proof, having 
this weakness which is common to all strong growers. But in 
my own orchard containing over thirty varieties, it stands about 
fourth in resisting power. Alexander, I would put as the weak- 
est, although there is not much difference between that and Yel- 
low 'Transparent, Yellow 1 ransparent, 2nd, McMJahanis Bloom, 
3rd, and McMahans White, 4th. Being a low topped and 
spreading tree it requires much room, therefore should not be sec 
closer than thirty feet from any other tree, nor headed lower 
than three and one-half to four feet. It stands pruning well, 
m my experience I have removed limbs three inches' in diameter, 
two at one time, from one tree with no inconvenience as far as 
could be seen, work which Avould have ruined a Golden Russet 
and sent a Xetof&hy to the rubbish pile. 

i\ROI*UC'TIVEi\ T ESS. 

Its producing power is second to none out of over thirty kinds 
grown under similar conditions. Other varieties may have more 
apples im number but AlcMalians come up smiling when it conies 
to number of barrels of merchantable apples, and yet they sel- 
dom, if ever, need thinning for the tree seems to know just how 
many it can mia,ture and the rest drop off, while Ducliess or 
Wealthy would struggle to cany them all, and unless the grower 
came to the rescue by thinning,, there would be only inferior 
fruit at picking time. 

Other kinds may have more red on their checks, more quality, 
keep longer, but for an apple to please consumer, grower an<l 
handler, give me the McMahans White. It can bo grown for 
much less than some others for the trees never die, if once 
started, it takes less work to care for them!, and they can be 
picked and put in the barrel for less than one-half of what it 
takes to put some other kind there. I say, all hail to the 
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McMahan's White ! What the Ben Davis is to Missouri and Illi- 
nois, the Baldwin to New York,, the McMahan is to Wisconsin. 
The fruit getter, the money maker. If you want to wear a 
smile in this life and leave an inheritance for your children 
when you gp to the next, plant McMahans. 



DISCUSSION. 

The Secretary : I want to say a word in apology, if an apol- 
ogy is necessary, for giving so much space to the McMahan ap- 
ple. One member expressed surprise that six men should be re- 
quire to discuss the merits of one fall apple, but in placing the 
McMahan apple on the program 1 had in mind the comprehen- 
sive and valuable discussion in regard to the Northwestern 
Greening apple in this Society four years ago, because that dis- 
cussion did more for the Northwestern Greening than anything 
that has ever been dome before or since. We find quotations 
from that discussion all over the United States. I had seen 
last fall the McMahan apple. I saw thousands and tens of 
thousands of bushels, and I found the apple was little known 
outside of Wisconsin. For that reason I wanted it to be more 
widely known. I think our papers and discussions are widely 
disseminated, and through trio presentation of its merits here 
it will be more widely known in the future than it has been in 
the past. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: What is its season ? Is it not keeping 
later than usual ? 

Mr. C. A. Hatch: I don't think it is. It is not a keeper. 
I think one of the mistakes the Wisconsin people make is trying 
to raise a keeping apple. Michigan and New York are full of 
keeping apples, and when wc come to compete with them we are 
running up against a snag. There is plenty of room for our 
short season apples. The McMahan does not keep well. This 
is the timid the McMahan begins to fail. I have eaten them in 
fairly good shape in January, but it loses quality and flavor. 
They do not all have this blush on them. (Indicating.) I have 
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never discovered a good test as to when it is re^dy to pick until 
this year. The buyer wants you to wait just as long as you pos- 
sibly can, aaxd th'e longer you wait the more this red appears, but 
when your apple begins to take on. a waxy appearance then you 
want to get therm off. I never discovered that until this year, 
but when you see that appearance on the apples then you want 
to pick them right away, and you cannot get them in better con- 
dition no matter how long you wait. 



THE STATUS OF THE McMAHAlSfl IN CHIPPEWA 

COUNTY. 

U. L. Richardson. 

Not being an apple grower, I am scarcely qualified to give 
you a report of the condition of the McMahan apple in Chip- 
pewa eounity. I find the apple is not very well known, and 
some growers do not grow it at all. In some instances a few 
trees have been planted, and some that were planted on clay soil 
with an eastern expo&ure, and I do not know why it was except 
it was the locality or the season, but in each case the tree died. 
I had a conversation with two of our largest growers in Chip- 
pewa county, one of whom has about fifty acres in orchard, and 
I believe it is also located upon a heavy clay soil, rather rolling, 
and with a northeastern exposure, and he reports on the Mc- 
Mahan apple. He says the tree is a good grower and a good 
bearer, that it is hardy to the extent that last winter, which was 
one of the most severe probably in our history, and which prob- 
ably killed more fruit trees in our section than in any other, 
when many of the other vareties died the McMahan came 
through in a satisfactory condition. In speaking of his exper- 
lenoe with the apple he states that it keeps better than the 
Wealthy, and he would recommend it for the severe climate in 
northern Wisconsin. 

One of our other heavy growers, comparatively speaking — I 
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think "he has some thirty acres in orchard — reports that the tree 
is a good one, having n well balanced top, bears a crop every year 
for three years, and shows a tendency to produce a light crop 
ihe fourth year. He says the tree is not subject to blight^ 
speaks of the excellent quality of the apple, calls its season an 
early winter, says in many respects it is as good, as the Wealthy, 
but on account of its white color it is not liked as well upon the 
market as it would be if it were of a red color, and which fact he 
calls a fault. He advocates planting his trees 20x28 feet apart. 



THE STATUS OF THE McMAHAN APPLE IN WINN& 

BAGO COUNTY. 

Dr. T. E. Loope. 

I have got probably about 400 McMahani trees. The trees 
withi me did not come into bearing early. The main part of 
my McMahan' trees are now twelve years and I have never had 
a full crop until this year, or what I would call a full crop. I 
do not know but what it is thirteen, years since they were 
planted. They have borne several years before, but for that 
number of trees — and they are large trees now, you would ex- 
pect a good many barrels of apples, and I do not believe I have 
got fifty barrels of applet* before this year in any one year. The 
tree is as hardy and as strong wooded as an oak, you can hardly 
cut it It is a good orebjird tree, but it is a poor nursery tree, 
it grows too crooked. This year I had perhaps a thousand bush- 
els of MteMahan apples, all of that. . I have, I think, about 400 
Lrees, but they do not all bear. The trees that were bearing 
were unduly loaded, and the apples are so large and heavy that 
the limbs were on the ground, and with that big load on them 
it did not even break the limbs, they are as good as spring steel. 
"They were entirely on the ground with their load of apples, and 
I have nevqr seen a broken limb. That tree blights to some ex- 
tent with me. That is in, central Wisconsin. This year it did 
not blight, but some years it blights pretty badly. The apples 
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bring a fair price, although it is not an apple that is sought after 
particularly, but the size of the fruit is what recommends it in 
our big markets. It is a better apple to sell away from home 
thau at home, particularly so if you have sold it one year. I 
sent a carload to Chicago and tihey paid me as much for that 
apple as they did for any other I sold. I got $1.50 a barrel. I 
had too many apples. I was in kind of a cornier, but even at 
that I got as much as they did in the Eiast for apples grown in 
large commercial orchards ; tihey only got one dollar a barrel. I 
have no particularly flattering report to present here. I am 
giad I have got them, but if they continue bearing as they do 
now I shall be satisfied, because usually you can sell those apples 
better than that. Usually they can. be sold locally at 75 cents a 
bushel. They are large tine apples and you can take them on 
a wagon to OsJhkosth and sell them at about 75 cents a bushel. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg,: Did you pick them all at once? 

Dr. Loope: We picked more barrels of McMahan, than of 
any other apple, and yet with my crop this year we went into 
the McMahan orchard for the carload that was ordered from 
Chicago, and we picked only the best and the largest apples, 1 
made two grades, and I found 1 could have picked three times 
f romj those same trees. The small apples came rapidly forward. 
In one part of the orchard I told my pickers I wanted them to 
take all of the apples, and we selected out more apples of those 
McMahan than we put in the barrels, that is, second grade, be- 
cause they were smaller. I could have gone in and picked the 
largjer ones and left those and they would have come on later. 
The season is about November. This year the McMahan is 
keeping well until this time. In my vicinity a man had a bar- 
rel of McMahan with which lie has taken no particular pains in 
the way of keeping and they are still in good condition. The 
beauty of the apples appears when they are in blush. There is 
no more beautiful sight than a McMahan apple where it gets 
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the sunlight and acquires that blush. Those apples are not the 
kind of McMahan from which we get our best samples ; what I 
mean, the color is not so delicate, it has not that red blush de- 
veloped, it is more white. You have got to get the colors con- 
trasted, im order to get a good effect. That is about all I know 
about the McMahan. The McMahan apple, as Mr. Hatch in- 
dicated, is an apple for central and northern Wisconsin, because 
it will produce apples and it is a good, hardy tree, one that is 
going to do well and give you a large number of barrels of apples 
1oo. It is one of the beet apples we can raise. Wisconsin wants 
to confine herself exclusively (I am speaking of northern 1 Wis- 
consin) to the smaller and fall apple, particularly to the fall 
apple. We can grow more fall apples than any other place, 
McMahan, Wealthy, Longtield and that class of apples. I don't 
believe anybody can grow more. We cannot grow the better 
class of winter apples ; we can grow the Northwestern Greening, 
but it is like the McMahan, it is not much good when you get it. 
The McMahan is a good, keeping apple, so is the Northwestern 
Greening. Its usefulnevss ends there in my opinion, but its size 
recommends it. But if anybody wants to raise supples let them 
go into McMahan;, Nforth western Greening and Wealthy and 
they cam get plenty of apples and make money out of them. I 
don't know but this is enough to say of the McMahan, I don't 
want to dwell too long upon the subject. I think I have given 
the bare facts in the case, so far as they appeal to me, and I 
would recommiend the McMahan apple as being one of the best 
apples adapted to central and northern Wisconsin. 

Mr. Geo. J. Iveilo^g: Except to eat. 

Dr. Loope: I would not like it. It has not the quality of 
an eating apple. 
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THE STATUS OF THE McMAHAN APPLE IN 

MONROE COUNTY. 

J. J. Menn. 

Mr. President, Members of the Society : 

Our Secretary requested mo to report on the McMahan apple 
for Monroe county. It gives me great pleasure to report on a 
variety -that has in the last few years won. such a wonderful 
reputation all over our state and even in other states of the 
Northwest. 

Some sixteen yeara ago the first trees were planted in this 
county. These were purchased from the Baraboo Nurseries — 
the trees were very hardy and productive. Our cold winters 
doro't seem to injure them; not a single tree has been winter- 
killed to my knowledge. It seems to thrive well on sandy loam 
or a stiff clay. It is a rapid grower and responds readily to fer- 
tilizers. It is not as shapely a tree in the orchard as many 
other®, for it has many crotches. 

It is slightly subject to twig blight but not enough so to inrjure 
the tree. With me it oomanencod to bear the fourth year after 
planting. Trees three years old bore a heavy crop of very large 
handsome apples in the alternate years. The fruit is very ten- 
der skinned and shows bruises more quickly than most other 
varieties, and must be handled carefully to obtain best results. 

The quality is very good, if fully ripe it is a very fine eating 
apple and holds first place and will in the future. As a cooking 
variety, those who have used them once want them the second 
time. 

Its keeping qualities for a fall apple are very good — the last 
week in January, 1905, at an institute I saw McMahan apples 
exhibited which had been kept in a common cellar on shelves 
spread with paper, the apples being as fresh as when picked. 
I consider it one of our most valuable varieties — hardiness, pro- 
ductiveness, size, color and quality of fruit being considered. 

For a show T apple it has no equal and stands at the head. This 
was recently proven at the St. Louis Exposition where people 
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saw our McMahans and thousands said "Oh, what beautiful ap- 
ples ! Aren't they Hue ? Why, I never before saw such hand- 
some fruit, etc." (And they were fine.) 

Those of you who kept track of the Chicago quotations on ap- 
ples last fall must have noticed that the McMahans quoted 
higher than any other variety, even higher than Jonathan. I 
look for it to hold first place as a commercial fall apple. 

It was the only variety shipped to Chicago last fall from rny 
station that netted a profit to the grower, as near as I can ascer- 
tain not over five per cent of the trees growing in this- county 
are McMahans. I wish it was twenty-five per cent; but more 
will be grown from now on. I consider it one of the best vari- 
eties for our state and the man w r ho sets an orchard of 500 trees 
certainly makes no mistake. 



DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Loope: I wish to say one word more im regard to this 
apple, and that is that as a cold storage apple the McMahan is a 
dismal failure. The first time I put it in cold storage it spoiled 
entirely, at least it did with me. It will keep longer without 
being in cold storage. 



THE STATUS OF THE McMAHAN APPLE IN RACINE 

COUNTY. 

W. J. Moyle. 

This matter has been very thoroughly discussed and I don t 
think I can add anything that would be of value or interest. 
My attention was first called to the McMahan several years ago 
by farmers coming in the spring or fall of the year to my nurs- 
ery bringing samples and asking me what it was. Years ago 
we had a nurseryman there, an enterprising old fellow, who got 
in quite a stock of varieties, and among them he had the Mc- 
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Mahan, and my attention was first called to that apple at that 
time. We are told it is of poor quality. I always let th$ pub- 
lic bo the judge in a matter of that kind, the parties that eat 
those apples. The farmers in our country think it is a pretty 
good thing, and they ask if that is the tree for them to set out. 
But as stated here this morning:, it is a late bearer, it does not. 
come into bearing until it is of a pretty goocLage. I started out 
to stay I did not recommend the McMahan in. our locality be- 
cause we have better apples. We grow the Fall Orange, the 
Fuldenwalder and apples of that description,, and the McMahan 
will not compare with suieh varieties. But in other parts of the 
state, particularly in the northern, part of Wisconsin the 
MoMahan apple is an apple that can be grown successfully. It 
is a poor quality apple and in some places would not be consid- 
ered at ail. But it is a wonderful show apple. In that it is 
like the Wolf River, which is a wonderful show apple. The 
Wolf River has brought our state more puiblicity than any other 
apple except the Northwestern Greening. As a nurseryman I 
do not like to grow it because the tree is a crooked grower; it 
grows like the Patten's Greening, but we have to grow a few of 
them. In the northern part of the state where this apple can be 
grown commercially you will find an excellent market for it. 
It is an apple that will take in the market every time. 



THHE STATUS OF THE MeMAHAN APPLE IN WAU- 
KESHA COUNTY. 

W. H. Steele. 

This question in regard to the McMahan apple hasrbeen quite 
thoroughly discussed. The only thing I can do is to tell of its 
status in Waukesha county. The first trees planted in our county 
were planted eighteen to twenty years ago and were introduced 
by Mr. Edwards. They seemed to miake a good growth and 
were usually overloaded with fruit, yet I have not known a 
single tree to break down by reason of being overloaded. It is 
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subject to twig blight to some extent, yet not U> such a degree 
as to injure the tree materially. As far as its qualities as a mar- 
ket apples are concerned, I think it ia somewhat tender, it will 
not bear much handling like some of the other varieties that we 
can raise, and that are far superior to the McMahan in our 
county, such as the Plum Cider. I think a great deal of it as 
a fall apple, but I think the Wolf River is ahead of the Mc- 
Mahan. As an orchard tree I think it is a good bearer. If you 
take it from the farmer's standpoint it can be recommended as 
a good tree to grow, for the reason that it is an upright grower 
and is consequents easy to work around. 

Mr. H. B. Hotchkiss : How would you compare the McMahan 
with the Wolf River for commercial purposes, or in growing a 
commercial orchard ? 

Mr. Steele: I have not had much experience in that line, 
but I think there is a good demand for McMahan, better than 
the Wolf River, because the Wolf River has not been raised in 
large enough quantities to come before commercial mm as a com- 
mercial apple. As a cooking apple, and I speak from our own 
experience, we find it good for a short time. It will not hold 
its form or keep very well for any length of time. The apples 
that are shown here are very much better than what we grow in 
our section. These have more the appearance of cold storage 
apples. I don't know whether they were kept in cold storage or 
not. Ours have always shriveled. There is another point, and 
I don't know whether it is against it, but after a tree gets to be 
about fifteen years old, and the oldest trees I have been able to 
find in our county are about twenty years old, the fruit is rather 
inferior in size and will not color, probably a fact due to not be- 
ing pruned. As far as the McMahan apple throughout our 
whole county is concerned, I don't think there are many people 
that are grabbing for it ; there are some, I know. Mr. Edwards, 
I think, did more to introduce it in our county than any other 
man, and the best that can be said about it is its size, and then it 
also colors nicely. It certainly is a showy applet and for cook- 
ing it can be recommended, but as I said a. few minutes ago, we 
have apples that we can raise in the southern tier of counties 
that we think are much better. This question has been so thor- 
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oughly discussed that I will not say any more for fear of going 
over the same ground again. I have said about all I can say so 
far as our county is concerned. 



DISCUSSION. 

The President: Are there many of the trees in your county ? 

Mr. Steele: No, sir, there are not. The largest orchard is 
that of the late Mr. Stiekney. He had. more than, any other man 
in Milwaukee or our county. 

Mr. J. J. Menn: What is your soil, you say it is so very 
productive ? 

Mr. Steele: It is a clay soil underlaid with limestone. 

Mr. Menu : With me it is very productive ; we have a clay 
soil with a light gravel subsoil. 

Mr. Steele: I think it is over productive after it reaches the 
age of ten to twelve years. In fact, I think it overbears rather 
than underbears, but it does not come into bearing until it ip 
seven or eight years old. That has been my experience. 

Mr. A. D. Barnes : 1 think to do my duty I should have to 
recommend the McMahan for sandy soils. It is wonderfully 
hardy in the north, especially iro sandy soil. It is a vigorous 
growing tree. It is an apple that sells well in our local markets, 
provided anyone handles it carefully. It is one of the most 
showy apples we have in our county, and one of the best fall 
market apples, and the only fault I have to find' with it is that 
it is so delicate to the touch. It is one of the best sellers we 
have, and it is a tree everyone ought to tie to in a small way, 
especially so in a sandy soil. 

Mr. W. S. Hager: I know only of a few trees of the Mc- 
Mahan in Brown county, but they are entirely satisfactory to 
those who have them!, and they keep very well, at least until the 
11th day of January. I tried to eat some of them and they axe 
keeping very nicely. 

Mr. A. D. Barnes : It is a very early bearer where the scions 
were cut from the original tree, and especially so on sandy soil. 
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I wrapped about a bushel of them and put them iu my office 
cellar; I unpacked them last Sunday and nearly €very one of 
theni was perfect. I did not -suppose they would keep like that, 
but I don't believe they will keep like that every year. 

The President: They don't keep very long. I believe some 
years they keep pretty well in ordinary storage, and. they keep 
better in that way than in cold storage. There is one thing I 
object to in reference to what Mr. Barnes said about the Mc- 
Mahan tree for the average man; I don't believe he wants it. 
He wants a better apple for his own use, but if he wants a com- 
mercial apple then let him grow the McMahan. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: I believe every farmer who wants the 
McMahan apple wants it for cooking. It is winning its way, 
and the further north it is grown the better it will keep; in the 
southern part of the state it will not keep through October. 

Mr. Webb: Is not that true of all fruit? 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg : The f urther north you grow any ap- 
ple the longer it will keep. 

Mr. Xicolai : I want to add one more word in favor of the 
McMahan apple for the farmer. I think every farmer ought to 
have from one to throe trees. In some years I don't believe 
there is another apple that will give as much satisfaction to 
the housewife when it comes to preparing it for the table. It is 
an excellent cooking apple and it saves a great deal of labor in 
its preparation because it is so large and perfest. 

Mrs. Treleven : It takes us a long time to form an opinion of 
the aipple. They are nice, thrifty looking trees, but we have 
not a tree from which we have yet taken a peck of apples, and 
they have been planted from: twelve to fourteen vears. I was 
just going to testify to what the gentleman said about saving 
labor for the women, and I want to put in a good word for the 
McMahan appla I help to gather a good many apples, and I 
would rather gather large ones than small ones. 

Mr. Bingham: With us the McMahan bears very young, 
in three or four yeairs we get from a baishel to a % bushel and a 
half from a tree. They bear every year. 

Mr. J os. Keek : I wish to say a word in regard to this Mo- 
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Mahan apple. I have traveled thousands of mliles through Wis- 
* consin and I have taken a great deal of plains to find out what 
the typical aptple was for each particular district. When I was 
living on my south farm near the Illinois line, when I investi- 
gated tho McMahan apple I did not think I wanted to grow 
it. When I came to Winnebago county I liad my attention 
called to it and I found it could be grown to advantage. I did 
not make a mistake, the apple is doing well. That and the 
Northwestern Greening ate doing well in the norths and the mor 
that are growing those apples in the north are growing them 
with success. They are a credit to the country. They are 
adapted to that country. Apple growing is somewhat similar 
to strawberry growing. A certain strawberry may be a success 
in one section of the country, but when you go to another you 
find it is not adapted to that section. I believe every man who 
has a little land should set out apple trees. And the next thing 
we shbuld do is to set out something that will bear apples. If 
you cannot raise the desired apple I tell you what you want. 
Youi want an apple you can hand around among the boys when 
they come to see you. I have set out ten trees for the boyb, 
and you will find those boy®, like our friend Moyle, almost 
every apple tastes good to them. I find the boys praise the 
McMahan more than anything elsa If you have a good farm 
up north or anywhere else set some McMahan apple trees, and 
when you have the McMahan apple you will have plenty of 
apples for the boys. Do not miss setting a few for the boys 
in your district. 

Mr. W. A. Toole: I just dropped in and I hear you are 
talking about the quality of the McMahan. I think you refer 
to the selling quality, and I am rather under the impression if 
you were to call on Mr. McClay he would know something 
about that point. He asked me at Clarinda where he could 
buy McMahan. apples. 

Mr. McClay (Chicago) : I will say that the McMahan apple 
at its proper season is one of the best sellers we have, it was 
one of the best sellers we had this year. None brought a better 
pricey and as much as I know of it at the present time I would 
recommend it for the market ahead of anything else in. its season. 
16 
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And it struck me as interesting, that all these people's 
thoughts should be detracted from themselves, from me, from 
their surroundings, from their circumstances, by that mass of 
beauty in my arms. 

And I wonder if there really is anyone who doesn't love 
flowers, — not for the sake of display, not for the sake of secur- 
ing a costly collection, only ; yet there is a choice in varieties, 
even, and better a contest of roses than one of 'bull-dogs; and 
of all fools, a floral fool deerves the eminence, as Henry Ward 
Beedher says. 

But is there anyone who doesn't love them for their delicacy 
of texture, perfection of form, loveliness of hue, audi sweetness 
of odor; for their signification of purity, innocence, sweetness 
and vigor; for the embodiment in therm of thoughts spiritual; 
of memories human. 

You have seen a man with a carnation always on his coat. 
It may not have been a rank spirit of foppisan. You have 
seen the young] woman raise the rose to her lips. It may not 
have been affectation. The gardner has not watched and 
tended and shifted this plant merely that he miay make a good, 
saleable article. The housewife doesn't plan and plant and per- 
fect solely that she may have a beautiful lawn. Nio, there is 
something deeper in all these. We are prone to ascribe almost 
human life and soul to our flowers. We moist have them in 
abundance in times of joyous life to help us make merry, to 
rejoice with us; we must have them in plenteousmess in times 
of sorrowful death, to help comfort us, to grieve with us. 

We attribute characters to them. Some of the pansies are 
so saucy ; some have such mirthful faces that you smdle invol- 
untarily to see them. Your heart goes out in symjpathy to the 
pale blossom), o'er-shadowed and scorned by its gay rivals. You 
touch reverently the stately white Ascension lily. It is the 
virgin of the garden; never stooping, never seeing anything 
gross that takes place around it. The fragrance of the rose 
appeals to your senses as does your love of a beautiful child. 
You call the geranium "bon comrade" because it is ever bloom- 
ing, always cheering. 
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The poets tell us about "The slumberous poppies," "tbe 
modest violet," "the sweet-voiced mignonette," "the faint, fair 
heliotrope who hang's like a bashful maid her head," amd 
of "Miles upon, miles of golden-green where tihe sunflowers 
blow in a solid glow," "the flaunting tulips," "the brief, courage- 
ous wind-flower, loveliest of the frail," "sweet peas, on tiptoe 
f ot a flight with taper fingers catching at ail things to bind 
them all about with tiny rings." Burns has immortalized the 
daisy with, 

"There in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snowie bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In bumble guise." 

Bryant, in mourning the death of the flowers, saysi, 

"Till fell the frost from the clear, cold Heaven, 
As falls the plague on men^ 
And the brightness of their smile was gone 
From upland, glade and glen." 

Flowers typify to us that invisible, that untenable, spirit- 
relationship which we can not seize uoon but which, neverthe- 
less, often presents itself to our view. There are ugly deeds, 
pitiful sights, hateful thoughts, discordant sounds, but flowers, 
in themselves, do not present them to us. In association with, 
they may. There are no unlovely flowers. Our weeds are 
somebody's rarest flowers and are beautiful in design, if only 
examined. Because they are "'common" only enhances their 
value, for they can be en j eyed by all classes. They recognize 
the great democratic spirit of mankind, springing bright and 
joyous from the velvet sward of a "Vanderbilt," or on the dusty 
road-side of a "Weary Willie." Tliey always express regard, 
esteem, affection. They may be given and received by the high, 
the lowly. They are never obtrusive. 

Don't you remember what pretty tints of purple, red and 
green the burdock burs had when you used to f aisihion them into 
parlor furniture for the home you were going to build, while 
the cattle strayed away into the corn ? Will you ever be more 
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nobly or more worthily garlanded or begemmied than when you 
wore neck-lancer^ chains and bracelets- of the lilac flower, white 
and purple, festooned together with wish grasses ? 

If you should plant a thistle in your garden:, care for it as- 
siduously, and tell the ignorant ones who admired its ornate, 
rich green leaves and elusively delicate flower that it was 
Oersium lanoeolatum, they would be iimpressed, I know. 

As for the dandelion, I have always admired it I love 
the first flower that appears and the last one that goes. Once, 
when but a young girl, I took a trip to Milwaukee. I was 
among comparative strangers and in new fields. The noise, the 
hurry, the unaccustomed sights, all combined to make me, oh, 
sib homesick! Suddenly, we whizzed past a vacant lot which 
was verily a sheet of yellow. I remember yet the thrill that 
went over me at the sight of those dandelions. I longed to 
get right in the midst of them. That night as I lay awake, 
wondering at the ceaseless traffic in the streets, the strange sur- 
roundings, my thoughts reverted to those friendly, familiar flow- 
era, and I doubt not, but that if anything had happened to 
have frightened me oat of my childish wits, I should have fled 
straight to the dandelion patch. 

When we consider the glamor of romance and sentiment with 
which; we of this pre-eminently practical age do invest the flow- 
ers, it is not difficult to account for the myths, legends and his- 
torical allusions concerning them. Going back almost to the 
beginning of the written history of the world the character of 
that personage whose teachings and influence has had most to 
do with our appreciation and love of what-sower is beautiful, 
pure and of good report^ could not be more fittingly expressed 
than in these words, "I am the rose of Sharon and the lily of 
the valley." And the perfections of these creations of the 
Great Father totally eclipsed Solomon in all the glory of his 
Oriental splendor. 

The primitive peoples had minds, as we have. They were 
confronted with the same scientifically unanswerable questions 
as we are. "From whence does life come?" "Why are we 
given this boon only to lose it ?" "Does death end all ?" They 
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strove to read the answers in their surroundings and what tiney 
could not understand they imagined, as we do. 

They could not conceive of a soul whose flight was higher 
than that of natural phenomena, and so they attributed super- 
natural might to those objects of nature that seemed more pow- 
erful than they, as wo do not. To them the moon was a hunt- 
ress, coursing through the upper ether, the clouds were swan 
mjaidens flitting across the firmament, the sun a yellow-haired 
god in a chariot of fire who swam nightly through the subterra- 
nean waters to appear eastward, again, at daybreak. 

To them a sunflower was Olytie who in her ocean home had 
heard of and longed to see the gfreat light that shone upon the 
waters. One day when riding behind her turtles she fell asleep 
and was carried to the surface. As she looked away to the east 
she saw the light appearing and in its midst in a golden chariot 
sat a wonderful king at whose smile the birds began to sing, the 
buds and leaves to unfold, the waters to sparkle. Clytie sat on 
the rock all day long and wished she might become like the 
great kind king. Day after day she returned with her desire 
unquenched till one evening as she looked into the mirroring 
waters she beheld a face very similar to that of the great sun-god 
she loved. Her golden hair had become yellow petals, her green 
lace dress had turned into leaves and stems and her little feet 
had become roots which fastened her to the ground. And now 
we find her in many lands always turning on her stem to follow . 
the course of the sun. 

This same god, Apollo, was very fond of a youth named 
Hyacinthus. Together they hunted, sported and rested. One 
day when playing quoits, Apollo hurled the discus with such 
strength and skill that it struck Hyacinthus who, in eagjerness, 
had rushed forward to seize it. The lad fell instantly, mortally 
wounded. In great regret Apollo declared that his name should 
be celebrated in song and story and from the blood flowing on 
the ground sprang a flower, in. hue more beautiful than the 
Tyrian purple. Eivery returning spring revives the memory of 
this much-loved, unfortunate boy in the sweet fragrance and 
lovely bloom of the hyacinth. 
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You are familiar with the narcissus. It commemorates the 
memory of a youth of such fascinating pensomjalitjy that the 
nymphs all loved him, but he fled them only to fall in love with 
his own image as he knelt to drink at a crystal stream. Thence- 
forth, he neglected the hunt, his dog, and even food that he 
might gaze at the alluring figure in the water. At his death, 
when the mourning nymphsi would have taken his body they 
found nothing but a fragrant flower where he was wont to re- 
cline. It is said that when his shade passed the Stygian river 
it leaned' over the boat to catch a look of itself in the water. 
Thus to them w v as every plant or tree a god or goddess in dis- 
guise. 

Dryope, the lotus, Adonis, the rose, Pyramius and Thisbe 
whose blood stained the mulberries from white to purple. 

I had often wondered where the mistletoe obtained the li- 
cense it flaunts at the Yuletide. It seems that Balder, the dear- 
est son of Odin, the Norsemen's supreme God, had a premoni- 
tion that he was to die. So Frigga, his mother, exacted an oath 
from all existing things, that thev would not harm Balder who 
brought spring, sunshine and gladness 1 . She neglected to ask 
the mistletoe because slie thought it so insignificant. Loki, an 
imp of deviltry, found this out and through his efforts a sprig 
of the little white-berried plant was thrown at Balder who in- 
stantly siuccumbed. Doubtful tradition tells us that Frigga in 
her grief ordained that the mistletoe should be hung up and all 
passing thereunder should receive a kiss of forgiveness to show 
that she cherished no resentment. The custom of hanging up 
the greens and the holly descended to us from the Druids who 
decked their houses thus so that the sylvan spirits might repair 
thereto and abide the winter. 

About the prettiest of the German legends runs thus: A 
knight and his lady were walking along the banks of the beauti- 
ful Danube river. She saw a little blue flower at the edge of 
the stream and asked the knight to get it for her. In doing so 
he slipped and fell into the river whose strong current bore 
him^ hampered in heavy armor, away so that he never reached 
the bank again. But lie threw the flower to his lady-love and 
cried with his last breath, "Forget-me-not" 
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And then again they tell us that when the first little snow- 
drop pushed up through the ground it felt so bad to see such a 
cold sky and no other flowers out that it dropped its head and 
looked down at the snow from whence it sprung. And the snow 
sparkled back so brightly that it cared to look at nothing else 
thereafter and so became named ''snow-drop." 

Many a flower, shrub or plant has become dear to and em- 
blematic of a nation. You who delight in the "wearing of the 
green" and talk about your shamrocks and sbillalahs of course 
know how when St. Patrick landed in Ireland and attempted to 
convert the natives to Christianity he found serious trouble in 
explaining the Trinity. Plucking a three leafed grass with one 
stalk, he exclaimed, "Is it not as possible for the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost to be in one as for these three leaves to grow 
upon a single stalk ?" Tradition says that the Irish were im- 
mediately convinced and solemnly baptized. 

Switzerland is known the world over for its edelweiss. 
There, only in the highest, roughest, most inaccessible clefts of 
the Alps does this plant bloom amidst eternal snows. Life after 
life has been offered up for it, not for the special exquisitenees 
of the specimen but because the risk of securing it presented to 
tourists rare opportunity for ambitious courage and daring 
effort. It is the national betrothal flower, the evidence of the 
lover's strength, fearlessness and willingness. Now that flor- 
ists are succeeding in growing it in American gardens it takes 
all the romance out of it. 

Somewhere, sometime, I have heard a story concerning the 
thistle of Scotland. How when the invaders were stealing up 
in a night attack one of the soldiers stepped on a prickly thing 
that caused him to cry out, thereby waking the sleeping, unsus- 
pecting guard who roused the defenders in time to turn back 
the foe. 

One of the brightest spots in the history of France is that il- 
lumined by the lilv-bordered banner of Joan the Maid. This 
girl in her teens, protectress of king and armies, yet herself 
doomed to cruel and ignominious torture and death. Through 
two short years of triumphs, honors and f eastings, to be suc- 
ceeded by fears, taunts and abuses. When her inquisitors asked 
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her which she loved more, her banner or her sward!, it was her 
banner forty times better. Through all the happenings of that 
eventful two years it was at her sidle, in her victorious con- 
flicts, when the ungrateful Dauphin was crowned, in her felon's 
cell. I believe those lilies were dear to Joan, Maybe some like 
them grew in the fields at Domremy, the valley of many colors. 
Perchance, she had tended similar ones in her garden at home; 
to her they reflected the purity and innocence of her own mind. 
Perhaps, she had copied them from the sacred painting in the 
chapel. Howe'er it may have been those lilies ne'er had occa- 
sion to blush for their association. How satisfying it would be 
if we could say that the lily, fleur-de-lis, became the national 
emjblem of France, dating from this epoch in her history. But 
facts will not bear us out here as just how and when the fleur-de- 
lis came into prominence is not known. 

You will often see Queen Wilhelmina's photo embellished 
with tulips* This flower is not a native of Holland, being in- 
troduced thereto in the 16th century from countries of Asia, 
Though the first Antwerp merchant to whom the bulbs were 
consigned ate themi for onions, there soon grew a great demiand 
for the early blossoms. At one time there existed such a craze 
and traffic in the exceedingly beautiful ones that it was dubbed 
tulip-mania by the out&ide world. The "Low Countries" found 
that their soil, wrested from the clutch of the ocean, was admir- 
ably adapted to the culture of flowering bulbs. So a trade 
sprang up therein which has added immensely to the prosperity 
and pleasure of the Lowlanders. And. so they nationalize the 
tulip. I think that the flower and people have similar charac- 
teristics, both being sturdy, hardy with stolidity the back- 
ground. The flowers stand out in a glare of solid color with no 
attempt to deviate from their precisenees: the people, likewise, 
stand out unflinichingty, unwavering in their own precise indi- 
viduality. 

Then there is the lotus of Egypt, the chrysanthemum of 
Japan, the rose of England, which gave the name to a war of 
many years' standing till the dispute of the Roses was settled 
by the uniom of the two factions through marriage. 

Thfl United States is without a floral emblem. Bjut the ques- 
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tion has been agitated ami is now receiving attention. It takes 
ages to produce rare, old china. The wine bottles (festooned 'with 
cobwebs and covered with the accumulated dust of years give 
promise of the mellowest drink, so they say. The oldest coun- 
tries are the most enveloped in legend, romance and sentiment. 
The United States is still young and crude. To her is clinging 
only the spirit of progress and present day achievement She 
has not as yet reached that haven of secure rest and had time to 
look back on her early struggles in that spirit which enwraps all 
that once seemingly unendurable pain, labor and bitter experi- 
ence in a mist of affection and regret. She is not yet ready for 
sentiment. But the farmers in a National Grange (convention 
came to the front with the suggestion that the Indian Corn is 
most deserving of the respect, love and homage of the American 
people. They might advance the following arguments: It 
meant life to the first settlers here in their stress for food. It 
was a mainstay to the shifting Indian population and the object 
to them of feasts and religious festivals. It meant wealth to the 
industrious planters in those ea rly days. It goes, hand in glove, 
with the American hog to lift the mortgages off the homes in the 
great Central Plain- It has warmed the hearths of the shiver- 
ing settlers in our Western States. It has furnished homiijy 
and corn pone to go with the 'poesura. Fromi some secluded, 
dark, out-of-the-way mountain side its breath has gone up in a 
thin, cnrl of smoke and its substtance has been distilled, but not 
in the dew and the rain. It has furnished the basis of huskilig 
bees innumerable, with their accompaniment of "red eare." It 
has bowed before the storm like a miigjhty army and all of Na- 
ture's secrets rustle among its leaves. It has waved its green 
ribbons in the breeze and they flutter like pennons on a man-of- 
war. Whittier siaye of it : 

"Heap high the farmer's wintry hoard, heap high the golden 
corn! 
No richer gift has Autumn poured from out her lavish horn, 
Let other lands exulting g,lean the apple from the pine, 

The orange from its glossy green, the cluster from the vine. 
But let the good old corn adorn the hills our fathers trod ; 
Still let us for hisi golden corn send up our thanks to God i" 
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There is no doubt but that the Indian corn is rife with senti- 
ment and as intimately connected with our national life as any- 
thing can well be. 

Tom have probably read the "Mill on the Floss." You will 
recall how Maggie and her little friend loved to "suppose" 
things. I imagine how they w r ould say, "See that lady-bug. 
She hurrying for she seas smoke and thinks miaybe it is her 
house. "This mother Ant has found a grain of wheat and she 
is so anxious to get it to her children because they have had 
nothing to eat for a long time." "The butterflies are having a 
picnic today and they are all on the floor for a waltz." But 
Toom Tulliver, lying there on the soft grass would look up with 
a scowl and say, "Fudge! that ain't so. They're only beasts." 
And rising he would crush them with his ugly boot or knock 
them down with his cap. 

Well, — -all I ask is that you be not Tom and stamp or knock 
all our pretty conceits into the grit of plain practicality. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg : I am surprised that the young lady is 
not married. (Laughter and applause.) I wish I was a young 
man again. I realize now why my boy is married, he married 
into that family. I am not surprised we got so good a paper, 
and I am glad it came after we got through with our apple 
sauce. 



MARKET GARDENING. 

Delbert Utter. 

I will say after the subject that has been presented this will 
perhaps seem, too practical, for market gardening is surely a 
long way from flowers, and there is a lack of interest in market 
gardening as there is in flower culture, as almjoet everybody here 
is either an apple or, a strawberry grower. 
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As land becomes more valuable^ some system of intensive cul- 
ture must bo adopted if an income commensurate to the capital 
invested, be obtained. The cost of living and of labor has in- 
creased twenty-five per cent during the last decade and as a ouii- 
pequence higher priced crops must be grown on fewer acres. 

Market gardening offers one form of profitable farming anxl 
may be made as intensive as location and quality of soil will 
warrant Success depends upon locating near a good miarket or 
where shipping facilities are such that prompt and rapid service 
can be depended upon and where manure can be delivered 
cheaply. 

The general market gardener must grow a large variety of 
vegetables that must be delivered in the best condition, many 
of them being perishable, therefore he must have a nearby mar- 
ket and should have a regular suj^ply to be able to command a 
trade, that will give regular customers that will pay the highest 
prices. There is seldom enough of the best products in any 
market and nearly always too much of the poorest. 

Tihere are specialists amongst gardeners as well as there are 
in other occupations and they are usually the most successful. 
They have become adepts in growing some one or more crops by 
learning the necessary conditions that will produce the largest 
crops and at the same time will be of the highest quality. Tike 
factors needed for these special crops are suitable soil, abun- 
dance of fertility, the very beet strain of seed, and a mlan who 
can use. these factors to produce a better product than his com- 
petitors and sell it to the dealer that is willing to pay for the 
best. 

It is often said that any fertile soil will produce good garden 
crops. < This may be good advice as far as the family garden is 
concerned, but the success of the market gardener depends upon 
having a soil adapted to the crops grown. There are njore fail- 
ures caused by bad selection of soil than by all other causes com- 
bined. For early vegetables and for melons and tomatoes a 
sandy loam with a porous subsoil and that underlaid with' a bed 
of clay at a depth of five or six feet is an ideal soil. Perfect 
drainage is provided and surplus moisture is held at a level that 
can be drawn upon by capillary action at such times as the raiiir 
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fall is insufficient for proper growth. With an abundance of 
manure to provide humus as well as the necessary elements of 
fertility, we have a soil which when handled with intelligence 
will be in the very best condition to make use of the food, 
moisture, heat and air that work together to produce a good 
crop. For the late crops and for cabbage, cauliflower and cel- 
ery a dark colored loaux soil as deep as can be found with clay 
subsoil should be selected. 

Much of the reclaimed swamp land make the very best place 
to grow the crops mentioned. When we say place to grow vege- 
tables, we particularly mean that the physical conditions are 
good as when well drained this soil is capable, of conserving the 
proper amount of moisture and when well cultivated will admit 
the needed heat and will grow vegetables that are of good form, 
as soil is equally mellow and friable the whole season. It is 
simiply a place, for the reason that the soil was formed from the 
coarsest kinds of vegetation that contained very little nitrogen 
«'ind less of the mineral elements of fertility. All of these ele- 
ments of fertility must be applied and in sufficient quantity to 
grow maximiuin crops. 

All soils with a retentive subsoil should be tile drained and 
the work should be most perfectly planned and executed. 
Should water stand a few hours on the land a season's crop may 
be lost. Soil that is well drained will allow the heat and air to 
penetrate to a greater depth and will withstand drought better 
than one that is not. 

The proper texture of the soil is of more importance than is 
generally realized. By disking ground before plowing thereby 
mixing mianure thoroughly with the soil then plowing as deep 
as the nature of the soil will admit, following with leveller, disk, 
roller and smoothing harrow, until soil is in the finest tilth and 
that firm that a horse will sink to half the depth of his hoofs, 
the ground should be in the best possible condition. This thor- 
ough preparation makes a seed bed that insures conditions favor- 
able to perfect germination of seed and for the best root devel- 
opmJent. 

While we may apply a most liberal amount of fertility in the 
form of manure, yet, early in the season, before there is enough 
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heat to unlock and nxakc available the elomlents of fertility that 
are in the soil, the plants make little growth, and an application 
of some form of soluble nitrogen may be needed to give tlio 
plants a good start. Nitrate of soda used at this period at the 
rate of one hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds to the 
acre, will prove to be very beneficial, Then again, potash very 
often can 'be used profitably for crops that take a large amount 
of that element of fertility at certain stages of their growth. 
The only successful market gardener is the one who keeps his 
soil supplied with an abundance of plant food. 

The very best seed should be secured, growing, and saving the 
varieties that mature perfectly on our own grounds and purchas- 
ing from dealers and growers that have a reputation for reliabil- 
ity. It is best to know where the best seeds are grown and buy 
of the grower when possible. i\o gardener should risk his crop 
without testing hisi seed unless ho has implicit confidence in the 
source from which it came. Seeds of all vine crops are better 
if not used until the second or third season after saving and such 
?eed can be tried for quality by purchasing enough for two 
seasons and planting a part of the crop from new seed and 
noting results. The price of the seed is of the least importance, 
yet a high priced seed docs not signify good quality. A single 
pound of seed sometimes produces a thousand dollars' worth of 
produce, consequently it means everything to have the best seed. 

Varieties should be chosen according to the demand of the 
markets in which we sell our products, at the sarnie time Consid- 
ering their adaptability to our soil and yielding capacity. It 
is better to caler to the tastes of our customers than to try to 
educate their tastes to the kinds we think are best. 

While no list of varieties can be recommended for all markets 
and all localities, there are standard varieties that yield well and 
are popular in most markets. A partial list is given here that 
have proven to be good in my own gardens or in the gardens of 
growers with whom I am acquainted. 

Asparagus : Palmetto and Early Arg^nteuil. 

Bush Beans : Golden Wax, Carrie's Bust Proof Wax, String- 
less Green Pod, Refugee. 

Limas: Siebert's Early, for pole, Thorburn's Bush Lima, 
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Cabbage: Early Jersey Wakefield, Premium Flat Dutch, 
Mammoth Rock Rod, Danish Ball Head. 

Beets: Egyptian, Early Blood Turnip, Eclipse. 

Cauliflower: Extra Early Erfurt, Early Snowball. 

Carrots : Half Sho rt Oxheart, Half Long Danvers. 

Celery: Improved White Plume, Golden Self -blanching, 
Giant Golden Heart. 

Sweet Corn : Mammoth White Cory, Promo, Country Gen- 
tleman, Chicago Market, Crosby, Early Evergreen, Stowel's 
Evergreen. 

Cucumber: White Spine, Improved Long Green. 

^Elgg Plant : New York, Early Dwarf Purple. 

Lettuce: Improved Hanson, Grand Rapids, Deacon, Nfew 
York. 

Musk Melon: Emerald Gem, Rocky Ford, Osage, Tip Top. 

Water Melon: Phiney's Early, Kolb's Gem, Early Jumbo. 

Onion : White : Early Barletta ; Yellow : Globe Danvers ; 
Red : Large Wethersiield, Large Globe. 

Peas: Extra Early Alaska, Gradus, Nott's Excelsior, Tele- 
phone, Juno, Market Master. 

Potatoes: Early Ohio, Rural New Yorker, Carman. 

Squash: Giant Golden Summer Crooksneek, Hubbard. 

Turnip: Early Milan Purple-Crown, Red Top Globe- 
Shaped, Purple Top White Globe. 

Tomato: Beauty, Dwarf Stone, Dwarf Champion. 

Radish: Early Scariet Giobe, Eariy Scarlet Olive Shaped, 
Improved Ghartier. 

The Wisconsin grower has no Northern market to ship to and 
has the southern stuff to compete with during the whole season, 
but late in the season the southern market draws on the north- 
ern grower for potatoes, onions, cabbage, celery and cauliflower. 
There are many localities where there is land well adapted for 
these crops and if good shipping facilities can be obtained for 
shipment of produce and a supply of manure at a fair rate, 
success is assured to the man with good business ability and a 
practical knowledge of growing the crops'. 

Three varieties of crops, choosing those with separated periods 
of planting and harvesting, makes a combination that will prove 
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profitable. Que of the three ahould prove very profitable and 
two out of the throe should be profitable and we can afford to 
grow one and sell it at cost Early potatoes, onions and cabbage 
are being grown in combination in the south-eastern part of the 
state very profitably. In 1903 the cabbage crop brought very 
high prices and onions made a good profit. In 1904 the early 
potatoes and onions sold at good prices and while cabbage was 
very aheap, there wad a fair profit. 

Manure is procured from the Chicago Stock Yards and Chi- 
cago stables, many hundred of cars being used and in addition 
to this, many care of chemical fertilizers are used- 

Celery and cauliflower are usually grown by men who have 
learned' how to handle these crops and are specialists. They 
require close attention to details both ae to culture and prepar- 
ing for market. A deep, moist, black loam soil is needed for 
these crops; it must be well drained and a liberal amount of 
manure supplied and well mixed with the soil. Frequenit and 
thorough cultivation i& most necessary, particularly after each 
rain, to conserve the moisture and encourage rapid growth. 

The early stuff in our home miarket is what makes the most 
profit and every effort should be made to forward . the crop. 
This is accomplished by preparing the soil in the best possible 
manner, using good seed and cultivating the crop thoroughly at 
every stage of its growth. Many crops can be forwarded by 
starting plants in greenhouse' or hot bed ; these plants should be 
transplanted several times and well hardened before planting in 
the open ground. 

Cantaloupe and all vine crops can be forwarded two to three 
weeks by starting them in sods or plant boxes. I have been suc- 
cessful in using sods placed on a fresh made hot bed the first of 
May and removing to the field, in five to six weeks. A blue 
grass sod that is of a sandy or loamy texture and well enriched 
by top dressing with manure the year previous, is best. 

The texture of the sod pieces lias much to do with the success 
of. this method as roots will not pen e Irate through a clay sod. 
The hot bed is made from stable refuse with a large proportion 
of litter, this mixed thoroughly and moistened so that it can be 
tramped firmly and evenly in a bed six feet wide and of any de- 
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sired length. When finished the bed is about a foot deep. The 
$ods are cut three inches thick, ten inches wide and seventeen 
inches long, to fit the bed and when placed sliould be perfectly 
level. The sods are then cut to about five by six inches and five 
or six seeds are planted in the center of each piece using a knife 
to make a hole for the seed. 

As soon as the seeds are planted glass is put on and the bed 
is allowed to heat up to 100 degrees during the day and should 
not drop below 60 degrees at night. When plants are up, which 
will be in about four days, sash are raised during the hottest 
part of the day. If half cloth sash are used there is less dan- 
ger of injury from too much heat. The cloth should be treated 
with a coating made of boiled linseed oil and eggs, U9ing two 
eggs to each pdnt of oil and mixed thoroughly. 

When the plants are well grown, thin to four plants ; after the 
fourth *week the plants should be gradually hardened off and 
when weather conditions will warrant transplanted to the field. 
The pieces of sod should be triturated with water before trans- 
planting, thus enabling them to withstand a period of drought. 

The ground should be plowed early iiti the spring and disked 
and harrowed several times at intervals of a week or ten days, 
with this preparation the soil should bo in the finest tilth. 
Make the rows 9ix feet each way and place sod pieces so they 
will be covered ani inch deeper than the thickness of sod. 

There has been as great improvement in tools for the gardener 
as for the farmer with the exception that the gardener usually 
walks. The first requisite in a tool is that with it perfect work 
can be performed ; not thnt it has a comfortable seat and canopy 
top. 

The seeders and planters are easily adjusted to use the re- 
quired amount of seed, dropping it at an even depth and firming 
the soil so that rapid and perfect germination may be expected. 
The plow should throw the soil and mix it, in place of turning 
over completely. The disk harrow is the most important tool 
for the preparation of the soil for a crop. It is a pulverizer 
and a miixer, working the sod] into the proper condition for 
good germination and by mixing the manure thoroughly, the 

plant food is prepared for the Uce of the young plants. 
17 
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The leveller, roller and smoothing harrow are used as finish- 
ers and the harrow and horse weeder are used to kill the weeds 
and form a dusit mulch — on crops that w 7 ill stand the treat- 
ment — after planting and until the plants have made consider- 
able growth. As to how much and how long the weeder may be 
used depends on condition of soil and plants. We follow the 
cultivator with the weeder, this levels the ground and breaks up 
the space left by the cultivator. Success in using this tool do 
ponds on using it before weeds have made their appearance 
above ground. The cultivator is ihe tool that kills the weeds, 
miellows the soil and too many times destroys the roots of the 
growing plants. 

A steel frame horse cultivator with seven teeth one and a 
fourth inches wide, to be used when plants are small, with ad- 
justment for gauging depth, does excellent work. There are 
hoe attachments and sweeps which are used later in the season ; 
shallow and thorough work is 1 assured if tool is in hands of com- 
petent man. The proper adjustment of these tools has much to 
do with their efficiency. 

The smaller tools consisting of wheel hoe, rake and hand hoes 
with horse and hand markers make up about all the tools re- 
quired except special tools for special crops. Leas work is per- 
formed with the hand hoe than formerly, yet it has its place and 
it should be kept bright and sharp. 

The most important part of the work is the harvesting and 
marketing the crop. Many of these crops are perishable and 
must be prepared for market and sold just as soon as they are 
fit ; enough help must be secured to keep up with the work s© 
that no over-ripe stock will be left on our hands. 

Ini delivering to a nearby market return crates may be used, 
but much of our produce is sold in gift packages and it is best 
to use such style of crates as are most popular in the market to 
which we ship. Our name on crates should be a trade mark 
that means good quality, juat as good at the bottom as at the 
top. Some growers place a card in the package in such position 
as to be easily seen and it reads, "IT see one II see all." It 
would be well if always true. It costs time and money to ae 
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quire a reputation for fair dealing and after once acquired it 
pays to live up to it 

The market must be watched and advantage taken of any de- 
mand that may be caused by shortage of supplies owing to un- 
favorable weather conditions, short crops in other 1 markets or 
other reasons that may make butter prices and more ready sale. 
Often one day gained in getting there before the other fellow 
makes a nice little profit. It pays to use the telephone, postage 
stamps and every other means within our reach to keep posted. 

Blight and insect pests keep the gardener on the edge of de- 
spair, for after the expense of growing a. crop until nearly 
ready for mlarket, and then see it destroyed is to say the least 
just a little discouraging. Kadi year we get an addition to our 
long list of troubles and without having learned how to over- 
come the old ones. With ail the experiments: with sprays and 
insecticides, with scores of bulletins written upon these subjects, 
the gardtener has not gained much during the last decade that is 
new to aid him.. The orchardist has fared better as spraying is 
his salvation. 

For the insects and worms that eat, we can feed them Paris 
green and I know of nothing better. The suckers, and we find 
as nuany of them in the garden as the real estate and mining 
stock agents do when they cultivate the acquaintance of the "e z 
marks, ' can only be scared off, you cannot kill them ; make them 
uncomfortable by tangling their legs with land plaster, road 
dust or coal ashes. Something like sulphur, tobacco or kero- 
sene, that has a disagreeable odor, will also hinder their ravages. 
Carbon bisulphid is bung used to exterminate the worms and 
insects that work underground, destroying the plants by feeding 
upon the roots. 

The remedies recommended for blight and fungus diseases 
contain copper sulphate in combination with quicklime, am- 
mtania or caustic soda and are used to protect the plant from the 
attack of the various diseases. It must, be applied as a prevent- 
itive and foliage moist bo kept covered continually. This means 
eternal vigilance and the time may be near when it w r ill be as 
necessary for the gardener to spray as thoroughly as does the 
successful orchardist 3.t the present time. 
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It may be best to experiment in a small way so as to become 
familiar with the methods of mixing and applying these fungi- 
cides and watch results. 

From my own experience and from what I have learned from 
the experience of others, I believe much may be accomplished to 
prevent the ravages of these pests by practicing a regular rota- 
tion of crops, using all the fertility possible, using only the best 
seed and strongest plants and give the very best culture. The 
weakest plants as well as the weakest and badly nourished mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom are usually the first to succumb to 
the ravages of disease. 

After all has been, said about the prerequisites of right kind 
of soil, favorable location, good seed and best methods of cul- 
ture, success depends largely upon the man. He must be a 
business man for he must be alive to take advamtagje of every 
opportunity possible to increase his sales, by correspondence, use 
of telephone and personal inquiry, he is able to place his prod- 
ucts where he will recoive the best price. 

He must be able to handle men, for he must employ many 
of them and the proper management of labor is very essential. 
He needs to be a hustler for his crops must be marketed at the 
right time and at the right place and to customers who will ex- 
pect prompt delivery and in good condition. Itegular custom- 
ers can only be held by fair dealing, regular delivery of the best 
that can be grown, put- up in an attractive manner and so good 
that their customers will think there is no other grower that can 
furnish products of quite as good quality. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. C. L. Richardson: I would like to ask Mr. Utter in re- 
gard to potash, how much he uses on a few of the leading vege- 
tables, so as to give us an idea in the line of vegetables, and also 
something about the sulphide treatment he uses for underground 
insects. 

Mr. Utter: We use nitrate of soda to start, an early growth, 
and we use from! 150 to 200 lbs. per acre. The potash we use 
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for the later growth, and for that purpose we use from 300 to 
400 lbs. per acre. In regard to this sulphide treatment, I have 
not used it generally. It is mostly used in cold frames. It is 
forced into the ground and the gases that form kill all the 
worms and lioe that may be in the ground. Evaporation is 
very rapid, especially in sandy ground, but in clay ground it is 
less so, and it is claimed it is successfully used against all un- 
derground insects. 

Mr. Richardson : Can you use it against the red lice that we 
i3nd in the summer? 

Mr. Utter: Anything that is m the ground. 

Mr. Everett: My house was* full of large ants and I used 
this sulphide and the ants have almost disappeared. 

Mr. Utter : It can be used on the surface by covering it. 
You can kill out ants that are iu a hill by putting it on the 
ground, covering it with a blanket or whatever would be prefer- 
able to use. 

Mr. W. A. Toole: Would it nut be well to caution peopie 
against its inflammable character ? 

Mr. Utter: It is dangerous to breathe the fumes, but I did 
not know it was inflammable. 

Mr. Toole: It is highly inflammable. 

Mr. Utter: It is also used to kill vermin in grain. It is a 
heavy gas and if it is spread on top of anything it will settle 
through- If you put it in a woodchuck hole it will go down in 
the hole and kill the woodchuck. 

Mr. Lugger : It is very explosive and when wo have ants m 
the lawn we usually blow themi up. 

Mr. Utter: That would not be necessary because the gas 
would kill them. 

Mr. Toole: You say you partially use cloth over those beds, 
would you alternate between cloth and glass? 

Mr. Utter: We change every day, and after it gets warmer 
we use cloth altogether and harden the plants gradually. 

Mt. Ooe: Do you use the cloth the same way you do the 
sash? 

Mr. Utter: Yes, \ou draw it very tightly; if it is drawn 
tightly over the frame it will keep its shape. 
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Mr. Toole: We find those cloth coverings are a wonderful 
protection against frost. To me they seem to be as good a pro- 
tection as glass. 1 usna-lly use I hem for shade also. 

Mr. Utter: I want to .say that farmers can make a hotbed 
by using this cloth where they otherwise couid not on account of 
the expense for the glass. They can make a pretty fair hotbed 
by using this muslini and having bottom heat. 

Mr. Sam Running: I would like to ask whether anything 
ever came out of what was slated in the paper, that a fungus 
had been found with which a plant could be inoculated and 
which would increase its growth to a great extent. It is put 
out by the Department of Agriculture which has experimented 
with it. 

Mr. Utter : The only inoculation, is by tubercles to start the 
nitrogen and start the roots to grow in peas, beans and lentils. 

Mr. Running : That is what I mean. 

Mr. Utter: I never had any experience with it. There is 
no question that there is land which is deficient in those tuber- 
cles, and peas and beans do not grow well until the land has 
become infected, until the land has been treated with a great 
deal of nitrogen. At the national irrigation congress at £1 
Paso it was stated that in new localities it was not necessary to 
inoculate the land because the soil already contains sufficient 
nitrogen. It is an experiment that has been carried on by the 
department and after it has been perfected a little more we 
may expect great results. It has been used in the growth of 
alfalfa- 
Mr. II. G. Street (111.) : You can get the same bacteria in 
the common sweet clover that grows along the roadside ; you can 
get it from clover or other leguminous plants. 

Mr. Utter: They have noted that result where they had 
other grains in the west where they plowed them up, but where 
rhe ground was well riled with fertility, there was so much 
nitrogen that tubercles would form at the roots- of the alfalfa, 
:md the soil was so filled with nitrogen, that there was no neces- 
sity of inoculating it. 

Mr. H. G. Street: I have about three acres of strawberries 
I would like to plow down. Is there any leguminous crop I 
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can plow down that would be of benefit to the land? I want 
to put the land in potatoes. 

Mr. Utter : I don't know of any. I think you are as badly 
located as we are. I think in tlie northern part of the State 
they can grow peas any time of the year, in the southern part 
it i9 impossible. I don't know of any crop of that kind, but 
perhaps someone else may know. 

Mr. Irving Smith: Would not a crop of turnips do well? 
They grow rapidly and I know parties who raise turnips for 
the express purpose of plowing them under. 

Mr. Utter: I think it might act as a cover crop. I never 
sow oats for a cover crop and I don't like rye. I find crimson 
clover very good for a cover crop. But sowing crimson clover 
at that time of the year the winter would kill it and you would 
get small benefit from it. I know it has ben tried in orchards 
with considerable success. 

Mr. Irving Smith: I tried that and I did not have any 
success. 

Mr. Jos. Reek: What would be the objection to sowing mam 
moth clover ? 

Mr. Utter : We would get no growth. 

Mr. Reek : I got a good growth, but I sow it as early as I 
can. I have sown mammoth clover in ray corn and it made 
a big paying investment in the production of the next crop 
of wheat I have made thirty to thirty-five bushels, to the acre. 

Mr. Utter: July is a very drouthy month for the sowing of 
clover, and corn will barely aid it. 

Mr. Reek: There is generally a moist time in May or July 
and if drouth comes I use more seed. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg : Have you ever tried 1 to sow corn ? 

Mr. Utter: No, I have not. I plant corn and cultivate it. 

Mr. .Nicolai : I have raised corn the last five years on my 
old strawberry beds and have had large crops. I never plow 
it in and for enriching the ground it is a good paying crop. 
I have had it so that the corn would glaze because the ground 
was in such condition in this sandy soil that the crop would 
grow quick, and while in the last two years the corn did not 
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form large ears, it got almost ripe and made good fodder and 
miade good corn to put in. the silo. 

Mr. Coe: The gentleman wants something that will add 
nitrogen to his soil and something that will add humius to his 
soil. He can add a great many things that will furnish humus, 
such as straw, dry leaves and things of that kind which, he can 
put on during the winter and which add hiuanius to the soil. 
1 suggest he try that. 

Mr. W. S. ilager : In regard to sowing clover for nitrogen, 
would clover sown after the first of July make a large enough 
growth so it would add nitrogen to the soil ? Does not clover 
have to attain a certain growth before it adds nitrogen ? 

Mr. Hale: I don't think mammoth clover will answer, but 
crimson clover will do. 

Mr. Utter: The question was what time the clover forms 
ihe tubercles on the roots. 

Professor Whitson: The growth is most frequent in the 
early staiges of the plant, so that if it is sown in midsummer 
and forms a root system it will add as much nitrogen at that 
time as any other time. The ordinary red clover makes its best 
growth and adds its nitrogen chiefly about that time, but those 
used for cover crops will add as much nitrogen then as at any 
other season. 

Mr. Keek: Has it been decided that any plant is better 
than clover for introducing nitrogen into the soil? 

Mr. Utter: I don't know of any plant that is any better 
than clover. Alfalfa, where it develops a deep root system, 
develops a good deal more, but it wouldi not be so well adapted 
for a cover crop. I have not studied that question: it is en- 
tirely outside of my work. 

Mr. Nioolai: I think there is no question in general that 
is of more importance to the farmer than this matter of a cover 
crop. We lose not only the weeds growing up, but there is 
also a loss of nitrogen, especially in our highly fertilized soils, 
and especially during the months of July, Augjust> and the 
first part of September there is a, great deal of loss. The peas 
would be a very good thing if they could be grown in the south- 
ern part of the State. If they were plowed under perhaps 
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they would do better. I would like to inquire whether any- 
one has ever had any experience in plowing under peas. 

Professor Sandsten: Peas sown at that time come up ail 
right, but they mildew. We could plowi them in all right, but 
they would not be practical for a cover crop at that time. 

Mr. Bingham 1 : I have had somie (experience with peas after 
a strawberry . crop. Some years I get themi to grow up very 
high, we had them grow very rank in September, but in order 
years they do not do so well. I think the Scotch peas are the 
best. 

Mr. Utter With the kind of peas we grow that is an excell- 
ent crop. 

Mr. 0. L. Richardson : In the neighborhood of Chippewa 
Falls we have a canning f actory, and Ithia year I passed very 
frequently quite large fields that were plowed in the early 
part of August, and the peas were ripened to a considerable 
extent. The field was literally drilled with peas, and they came 
up and made a growth of four, five or eight inchee in heigjht; 
they were very thick and it gave the field a decidedly green 
appearance, and it seems to me there must have been some 
value in that crop. 

Mr. Palmer: I mulched one winter with clover straw and 
by the time the strawberries were ripe the clover was thick 
as hair on a dog and stood two feet high. I thought if some- 
one would scatter clover seed early in the spring he would 
get a stand of clover after the strawberry crop was taken off. 

Mr. Reek: Can wo keep up the productiveness! of our soil 
without red clover ? 

Mr. Utter: We don't want any rotation for the market 
gardener. Xo such thing comes up in market gardening as 
a cover crop or rotation of garden crops. For garden pur- 
poses we must use the land for the same purpose year after year. 

Mr. Hale : In our j*each orchards in Michigan we have come 
to use oats for cover crops, and we sow oats in our strawberry 
beds, and w 7 e use crimson clover very successfully. 
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EXHIBITING AND JUDGING FRUITS AT COUNTY 

FAIIJS. 

Win. Toole. 

In any competitive exhibit of fruit three important factor? 
are' required to make it a success, — the concern which invitee 
die contribution of exhibits, the exhibitor and the judge, and 
there can, be no satisfactory result, unless each party to the 
agreement carries out in full the duties assumed. 

The best, conditions possible under the circumstances, should 
be provided for the exhibits. Flat table surfaces, not too miuch 
elevated, should be provided on. which to display the fruit, 
avoiding, whenever possible, elevated side shelves, which in some 
cases are suitable for plants but never for fruit displays. Uni- 
form conditions as nearly as possible, should be furnished all 
of the exhibitors, and if some must make showing along the 
walls where there are sidelights, the windows should be cur- 
tained to soften the glaring effect.. I have in mind where a 
premium was offered for "best display of fruit of all kinds." 
Two exhibitors had the advantage of a flat surface on which 
to arrange their collections; another competitor's fruit wad 
shown along the wall on an old fashioned stop ladder arrange- 
ment, broken up by uncurtained windows. To some who had 
viewed the exhibits as spectators, and not with the critical ex- 
amination of judges, it was a matter of surprise that the last 
mentioned lot was awarded the first premium. 

Reasonably convenient plates should be furnished on which 
to display the fruit, such as can be handled and moved with 
one hand. Fruit shows on earthen plates, better than any 
other, but tin plates, if kept painted, answer very well. At 
one fair I know of, they furnished paper and wooden butter 
dishes. The pa,per kind doubles together, and the wooden- ones 
go to pieces. It should be taken for granted, unless otherwise 
implied or seated in the premium offerings, that the fruit ex- 
hibited must have been grown by the exhibitor, but judging 
from complaints and charges often made, this rule is frequently 
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broken, even when distinctly stated. Whenever there are any 
contentions or charges made in this regard, the matter should 
be adjusted by the superintendent and not t>y the judge. The 

judge's duties are to pass on exhibits only, and not on exhibitors. 

Rules in regard to iJie placing of tihe exhibits or the purpose 
of the awards, should be made plain and ample. The rule for 
a certain number or quantity of fruit to a plate should be made 
positive. It is unreasonable to require a judge to mlake selec- 
tion of three or four apples as may be required, from each, of 
a numlber of over filled plates, where there is scarcely room 
for the plates of fruit which are to be passed upon. After 
a half day or more of close application in comparing exhibits, 
a judge will realize that there should be a careful saving of 
nerve force. For this same reason and another, the judge 
ought not be required to hunt up plates or collections of fruit 
to be compared. 

The word "best" should be used by the compiler of the prem- 
ium list in a definite way, and not be made to cover hardness, 
quality of fruit, adaptation, long' keeping, beauty, and all other 
desirable qualities to be thought, of. I have known of an ex- 
hibitor being disappointed because his fruit had not been tasted 
by the judges, believing that best, meant quality of fruit if it 
meant anything. 

We must all agree that the leading thougjht of a competitive 
fruit show, should be to promote the production of better fruit, 
and when there is a general understanding of what is the stand- 
ard required, then there will l)e less complaint, about the awards 
of judges. Freedom from blemishes should always be consid- 
ered before sizq, and the injuries from codling moth, and scab, 
should be specially scored against. 

Abnormal size, much beyond what is tvnical of the variety, 
should not be favored imless size is specially called for. Uni- 
form size of fruit om the same plate is deferrable, and such col- 
oring of fruit as may show test judgment in time of picking, 
should count in favor. Many persons seem to think tliat size 
of fruit in exhibits is of paramount importance, yet in purcha3r 
ing, these same persons would, probably, give general perfec- 
tion first consideration. 
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When there is a hotter general understanding of whiat should 
be required in a premium fruit exhibit, there will be less dis- 
satisfaction with the awards. 

This better knowledge would often lead exhibitors to secure 
prizes, where they have otherwise failed, because of not under- 
standing how to classify exhibits, according to the t&rms of 
die premium offers. A case in point is remembered where an 
experienced exhibitor in ascertain section, of the country, kad 
made a display for live best winter varieties adapted to that 
section. Having some very fine Pewaukees, they were inioludod 
in the set, and the premium was lost. His own. second, judg- 
ment would have chosen in place of Pewaukee, another variety 
which he had. 

It is not probable that judges very often willfully make 
awards contrary to their own sense of equity, but exhibitors 
are jealous of their rights, and should be given every safeguard, 
which might reasonably convince them, that the fruit has been 
fairly judged. 

If it were possible to arrange so that judges could not know 
the ownership of fruit which they are examining, it would re- 
move the cause for much unnecessary dissatisfaction. One 
help to this end would be to have the entry tags turnied over, 
and slipped under the fruit before judging. First and second 
prize could be marked on the backs of the tags before booking 
the award. This arrangement would help to identify the place 
for premium markings, if any might be overlooked, as is some- 
times the case. 



discussion. 



Wr. President: I hope you will not let this paper pass with- 
out discussion. I have had some little experience in this line of 
work and I would like to get your experience. In my work at 
Chicago and at various county fairs I have worked on this the- 
ory: If wo take into consideration productiveness, flavor and 
quality we have it as good as we can got it. I take 4 for size, 5 
for color and 6 for perfection, that is, in regard to insects and 
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fungus marking^. The highest that could be got on. tlhe 6 points 
would be 60, Some scale for 100, but I find ten is better, 
and I have not gone beyond 6 points. Here is one award on 
six varieties of apples, 46, 47, 46, 57, 58 and 47, that is pretty 
close figuring. In that way you can get at the awards as fairly 
as they can be got at. Here is Mr. Coe, he has worked on lote 
of awards, we would like to hear from him. 

Mr. Menu: Do you take keeping qualities into considera- 
tion ? 

The President: I do not usually unless it is some winter 
variety. I do not consider keeping quality necessary to that 
aAvard. 

Mr. Hager : Don't you think perfection should have a higher 
score than 10 out of a possible 60 ? 

The President: It will hardly come up to that if you take 
the comparative value. 

Mr. W. A. Toole;, Jr. : In judging varieties under the last 
named point adaptability would not come under consideration 
except in collections. 

The President: I would put adaptability, as I understand 
it, if I could get it in with the premium so it would apply to 
the adaptability of the treesr and the varieties. 

Mr. Toole: The Fall Orange, would you offer that as a 
variety ? 

The President: That would be for a special apple, this is 
in a collection. You could not get this in on single plates. 

Mr. Utter: What would a foreign judge know about adap- 
tability ? 

The President: Well, we dorrt appoint foreign judges. 

Mr. Coe: One thing I should take into account, and 1 that 
is uniformity. I don't think the largest apple should get the 
first premium. I think the whole plate should be uniform. 
If we buy a barrel of apples we want them of one size, color 
and shape. 

The President: I would score them in size anid imaginary 
perfection. I would have an ideal of the apple in mind that 
I would consider perfect. I would score it from 5 to 10; if it 
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was big enough I would score it from 1 to 10 for size. If it 
was in color I would score it 10 for color. 

Mr. W. A. Toole: The question of perfection or imjperfec- 
tion would be considered in my mind; it would be considered 
instead of size. I think I would look for codling moth and 
scab, no matter what thoir size might be. As indicated in the 
paper, I think the tendency is to lay too muclh stress on normal 
size and not so much on uniform size. We ought to have uni- 
form size on the same plates. 

Judge J. A. Gaynor: At the cranberry station at Grand 
Rapids I laid out for myself the task of gathering all the wild 
cramberries I could find growing, and after I got a good nmnv 
varieties at our experiment station the task began to develop 
upon us as to their merits, and I found it was necessary to go 
at it systematically, to make some kind of a classification, sonw 
basis upon which to judge of their desirability. I aujade thaf 
myself and put it on. the experiment station books, and the first 
classification. I made was as to size. I took that first because 
I found that people — and 1 might state at the outset that I am 
not ini the cranberry business for the money there is in it, al- 
though I do carry it on from the sentimental and scientific side 
of it — 'but I found that with people generally, nothing 
went so well as big fruit. When they saw big apples it opened 
their eyes, they were attracted by the large size of the fruit 
Nothing seemed to take their fancy like size. The next thing 
to strike the people, to my mind, is color. A handsome color, 
especially if it was glossy, whether it was a strawberry, a glossy 
apple or a cranberry, they were attracted iby the color, and so 
the next thing I considered was color. The next thing I found 
to take the eye of the people was shape. If it was a handsome 
shape, somiehow or other, they would jget stuck oni the shape 
of the fruit, and so I put that third'. For the same reason 
as the other I noticed that uniformity in fruit took the eye of 
the people, just as they would take notice of a lot of men wear- 
ing uniforms, they would look at them with a great deal of in- 
terest and admiration, whereas if they were all dressed differ- 
ent and were of different size they would attract no attention, 
but when they wore a uniform and Were uniform ini size tbsy 
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would attract attention anywhere. This is just as true of fruit 
as it is of a group of men. Sb I gave uniformity the fourth 
place. Then I took the productiveness of the fruit, then the 
keeping quality, the earliness or lateness of the fruit, and last 
of all the flavor. Now, the question will probably be asked, 
why did I put flavor last in this list of classifications. Here 
is the point: These characteristics have not all equal value. 
They have mot an equal commercial value. If we have good 
size, color and shape of fruit, and uniformity, perhaps, I felt 
that the matter of flavor is not so important as the size and 
color class. We felt, too, when we gathered together all thetje 
\arietiee, and there were from 115 to 120 different varieties 
of cranberries, from all parts of the country, that we wanted a 
cranberry that would come up to these classifications. We 
wanted only a few varieties, throe or four only, out of tibe group. 
What are the best varieties ? That is the question asked. Now 
we wanted to know what was best for us at Grand Rapids; 
what was the best cranberry for us. What could we make the 
most money out of? That is what we were after. In deter- 
mining the best berry we could not put the same value, we could 
not pick a berry with the same average all the way through. 
We could not put the. same value on all the qualities of a berry, 
and I thought we should have a market form, a uniform scale, 
and that would not give the correct answer, because some of 
those qualities are of a higher commercial value than others, 
and the question was how much to credit size, color and sh»ape. 
How much for color and how much for uniformity? It looks 
to me as though that matter of classification, getting to the 
merit of the fruit, judging the various characteristics of the 
fruit, requires a little fuller analysis than two have given* it 
here. One would want a fruit that would ripen early, another 
would want a fruit that he could keep till May and sell in May, 
and somebody else would not care much for a fruit that would 
not give him a big crop. Of course, each of these character- 
istics has its special valufe, but to make a good classification out 
of all these merits seems to me would require a fuller consid- 
eration than any that has been suggested here, and an agreed 
schedule should be established here in which, size should go 
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far so much, color so much or gloss so nwich, shape or uniform- 
ity so much, keeping quality so much, to note their keeping- 
qualities and note what the keeping quality is along in tb^ 
spring. 

The President: I should think you would want productive- 
ness! one of the highest points. 

Judge Gaynor : Perhaps that is just the question that ouglit 
to be settled with most varietiea 

Mr. W. A. Toole: It is> not the question of a scale of points 
that we are not likely to agree upon or the value of the points, 
but on the other hand, we all feel it would be desirable to have 
a score card established by some committee to look oarefuli^y 
into the matter and settle on something that would be very good, 
and then something might lie submitted, perhaps, that might 
even be better. I believe it would be a good thing to bring 
this matter before the executive committee and have a com- 
mittee appointed to consider the matter or to prepare a score 
card. We are under obligations to the gentleman who brought 
this matter up. The question was overlooked in mjy paper be- 
cause I was considering the subject from the standpoint of 
the apple tree fruit. I think one tiling ought to be settled upon 
anyway, some provision should be made for those people who 
bring fruit from a long distance, because they are under a 
greater disadvantage than the man who brings his fruit from 
a short distance only. The man who brings his fruit a dis- 
tance of a hundB^Ljniles ought to have greater consideration. 

Mr. Converse: The fact has often been mentioned that the 
fruit exhibited should be grown by the exhibitor. I know 
a nurseryman who claims the right to exhibit fruit from any 
tree hie has ever sold. There is a gentleman in this room wlio 
exhibited fruit at the Dane county fair who had a competitor 
who did not have the apples he had, and he asked him to borrow 
a plate so he could get the first prize. (Laughter.) 

The President: That is the view we should adopt largely. 
We ought to miake that a point that the exhibitor ought to grow 
his own fruit. A good many practice the idea of getting the 
fruit from any tree they may have sold or getting it wherever 
they can-. About the scoring, I have adopted this plan in judg- 
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ing county exhibits. There were six varities in this case and 
this plan make© it easier to follow it out. This card is as it 
came from the printer, but I think productiveness should have 
the highest point. 

Mr. W. S. Hager : This paper applied particularly to county 
fairs. Ordinarily the exhibitors at county fairs are not pro- 
fessionals, but they are usually fanners growing a small amount 
of fruit. The point I would like to make in regard to this is 
that the fruit I have seen that they have sent in for exhibition 
lacks uniformity, it lacked freedom from blemishes, the apples 
were wormy, tihey were infected with scab, defects which, if 
they had understood what the apples would be scored on, they 
would have remedied by not sending su"ch apples, but they 
deemed to labor under the impression that the largest apple was 
necessarily the best apple. It was nearly twenty years ago 
that a premium was offered at a fair for the best fall apple. 
Phere were three judges. One man eniter"ed a Wealthy and 
another man entered an. Alexander. Two of the judges said 
''This is the best apple," and the other judge said, "Taste 
then*," so they tasted them and they said the Wealthy was the 
best apple. 

Mr. W. A. Toole: I would like to make a correction. I 
will say the subject was my own choice and I thought I would 
allow my thought to go the same way. The way the subject 
**as announced it applied only to county fairs. The way the 
paper was read it applied to aoiy fair and! exclusively to county 
fairs. You will see lots of fruit at any fair, but at the same 
time you will wonder why a great deal of it was brought there. 

Mr. Delbert Utter: I attended an exhibition at Ogden, 
Utah;, in 1893, and Mr. Taylor, who was manager of the agri- 
cultural exhibit at the World's Fair, was the judge. There 
was a $500 prize for the best exhibit from any state. Mr. 
Taylor gave an address that evening, and before he commenced 
his address he gave his reasons for awarding the prize as he did. 
It was awarded to Idaho, and while Utah had jusft as good 
an exhibit in color, apyearance and flavor, equal or if anything 
better than Idaho, yet he awarded the prize to Idaho because 

their fruit was free from the appearance of fungus disease and 
18 
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insects. In all the other exhibits there was not a single sample 
that did not show an imperfection, so I think that one sugges- 
tion that Mr. TTager makes is a very good thing. I don't see 
why adaptability or productiveness has anything to do with 
judging at a fair. Mr. Taylor did not know anything about 
the adaptability or the productiveness of the fruit he was judg- 
ing, but ho had to take it as he found it and he judged it ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. Hinckley : I have listened to this discussion with a great 
deal of interest I have seen some fruits exhibited under three 
or four different mames, and it seems to mfe a matter of that 
kind ought to have the attention of the judges. 

Mr. W. A. Toole : I think there was a very important point 
overlooked in the paper. At a fair a person might show Cali- 
fornia fruit, and things of that kind should be remedied. 

Mrs. Trelevem: I think it often oomes through the agents 
we buy our trees of, I think there is much due to that. 

Mr. Irving Smith: I would like to add my word to what 
Mrs. Treleven has said. I have an orchard of several hun- 
dred trees. When' those trees were set out they were all num- 
bered and I wrote the number of each tree in a book, and when 
they got to fruiting and we wanted to know what kind of a 
tree a certain apple eam<e from we got out our book and looked 
up the number. That is the way we could tell. I have shown 
those apples at different fairs, and I don't know that I have 
shown any yet, except it was the Wealthy, except for what it 
was marked. Somletimes people laugh at me whem I say, for 
instance, "This is supposed to be the litter's Red." 

Mr. A. D. Barnes: I have no defense to make. (Laughter.) 
We are all liable to make mistakes, the planter as well as the 
grower. What I have been doing at Marshfield as a director 
of the county fair, we are employing somleone to stay there 
and when those entries are made they are passed to that pear- 
son. Those people are not to blame, they make no record of 
their plantings and they bring them in under the name by which 
they bought them. They don't know any lyetter, and it ought to 
be our business, and we ought to make it out business, to ed- 
ucate those people right. We employ someone who is familiar 
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with the names of the different varieties, and when they make 
an exhibit this party will see that they are entered under their 
proper names, and I think that is an absolutely practical and 
proper thing to do. 



MARKETING FRUITS. 
J. A. Gay nor. 

The Methodist Church, as a religious organization, has been 
very successful, and to my mind a large part- of that success 
is due to its peculiar custom of requiring each convert to "Stand 
up ini mjeetin' " and tell his experience ; and I have noticed that 
the greater the sinner the more they seemed to profit by his 
account of his past sinful life. Xow, if you will substitute the 
word ignorance for the word sin, and remember that when: I 
say fruit I mean cranberriasi, it is possible you may profit by 
the story of my experience in marketing fruit. 

About twenty years ago, I became interested with my brother 
in a cranberry bog,. He could handle the shovel and sod hook 
and manage the work with good results, and lie ingistted I should 
do something to entitle me to a share in the profits;, so when our 
firss* little crop was gathered, I had to do the marketing, — a 
business for which I had no taste or aptitude. 

At first we were able to sell our fifty or sevenity-five barrels to 
the retail grocers and fruit dealers direct, a barrel or two at a 
place, on thirty, sixty or ninety days timie ; but not withstanding 
my experience as a collector, I often spent more time in collect- 
ing these accounts than I did in selling the fruit. 

When the business developed and the crop became larger we 
were forced to consign to commission men. It is probably un- 
necessary for me to tell you thait we soon got awfully tired of 
that set of rascals " for you know how it is yourself." 

Later we sold through brokers and wholesale grocers. At the 
outset, we thought the broker would act as our agent, and look 
out for our interests; but we soon discovered it paid him better 
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to stand in with his customer at die other end of the line and 
support every objection to the fruit that his patron oould in- 
vent to secure a rebate on the agreed price, or to enable him to 
undersell a comipetitor. 

The wholesale grocer would seldom buy in carload lots. He 
preferred to take orders for our berries tihrough has traveling 
salesmen who sent us the orders ; we shipped dialect, a barrel or 
two to a place, as the orders came in. Tliis was not a bad way 
of selling, but it required a man and team on the road to de- 
liver at the depot during the marketing season, and without a 
shipping clerk or book keeper, the accounts became badly tangled 
up before the end of the season, and the results were sometimes 
very annoying,, besides we were liable to comJe in sharp competi- 
tion with a neighboring grower who adopted the same method of 
soiling his crop when the two wholesale houses covered nearly 
the same territory. Later still we sold our crop to jobbers, a 
car or two at a time, and for three or four years past we have 
bean selling to shippers wlio purchased the entire crop and paid 
for it when loaded on the cars. These shippers sold to or 
through jobbers, brokers, commission men and wholesale grocers. 
This proved quite satisfactory to most of our growers. A year 
ago last fall the four principal Western cranberry shippers com- 
bined and bought up nearly the entire Wisconsin crop. The 
result was so satisfactory to us we asked them to combine again 
the past season. They did so and sent their representative, 
A. U. Chaney of Des Maimer, Iowa., to do the purchasing. His 
coming had been announced, and at the same time we called 
together all the cranberry growers on the Wisconsin Valley to 
meet to discuss the state of the market and the price we could 
command. When wo agreed upon a price, that in our judgment 
the market would sustain, we then called in Mr. Chaney and 
gave him our views, and in less than an hour the contracts for 
the sale of our entire crops (about 10,000 barrels) were closed, 
Although I took a large part in bringing about the combination 
of the growers and shippers, it was less work and worry to me 
than I have often expended on the sale of a single car, and this 
result this year has been so generally satisfactory that the Wis- 
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cousin growers are organizing a Sales Company tihiroiigjh which 
they hope to do their marketing in the furture. 

You mrigjht get the impression.' from what I have said that 1 
thougjhlt the cranberry grower a very innocent, upright fellow, 
and the rascal who made all the trouble was the other fellow, 
but I am sorry to confess that many of our growers in the past 
have been both ignorant and dishonest and their ignorance and 
dishonesty will account for a large part of their grievances. 

They frequently did not know how to grade and pack their 
fruit. They often sent it to market in a most unattractive con- 
dition. Some growers used barrels that lacked several quarts 
of being of the standard capacity, but so shaped and manufac- 
tured as to produce the impression they were of full size. But 
in this respect they were not as bad as the strawberry box we 
usually see am the market, — the bottom was not in the middle 
of the barrel. The berries were often poorly packed and shook 
in the barrel before they reached their destination. Formerly 
it was not uncomimon for growers to practice what is known as 
"Facing" or "layering," — the best hemes at the top and bot- 
tom and rubbish in the middle. 

The season for marketing cranberries extends from Septem- 
ber the lst> to May the 1st, but fully one-half of the crop is con- 
sumed! during the last six weeks of the year. Size, shape, color 
and soundness are the principal characteristics considered in 
making a sale. Some markets will take only largje berries, while 
in others the small berries sell readily. Some demand dark 
colored berries, while others prefer the light. In some nuarkete 
the long bugje shaped berries, even when small, 'will command 
$1.00 a barrel mlore than round hemes ; while in other markets 
little attention is paid to the shape of the fruit. Some markets 
take cranberries during eight months of thie year, while in 
others the marketing season is only a few weeks. Some markets 
are overstocked, while others are without berries, and a large 
part of this knowledge is unknown to the busy grower who has 
to spend a good part of the year with his hook and sod knife, 
and, if he should happen to consign his berries to their best 
nUarket, it will be purely an accident that is not likely to happen. 

Cranberries are usually shipped in cold weather in ref riger- 
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ator oars, and are liable to freeze if exposed long to a tempera- 
ture of ten degrees below the freezing point, and if the weather 
is oold or the distance great, the oar has to bo specially prepared 
for the journey, and even then, if windy zero weather overtakes 
it on the wiay, it must be run into the nearest roundhouse for 
shelter until the oold wave is past, and it is only an experienced 
shipper that can arrange for this and many other things re- 
quired in successful shipping, such as diverting a car from its 
originial routing, sending a tracer to prevent delays, fixing liabil- 
ity upon the railroads or purchaser when their neglect is the 
cause of loss. 

Every grower is anxious to promote the sale and consumption 
of cranberries and secure better prices for his fruit, so I feel 
that I should state some of the things the growers can do to pro- 
mote consumption and secure better prices. 

Price is the ratio between supply and demand, and varies in- 
versely as the supply, and directly as the demand. It is a curi- 
ou& fact that the grower has very little control of the supply. 
When the last box is picked, the supply is a fixed quantity. It 
is out of the power ol any man to increase it that season, and 
no grower can afford to destroy the whole, or any part of his 
crop, for the purpose of lessening the supply and increasing 
prices ; neither would it pay if all the growers combined to de- 
stroy a part of the whole crop for that purpose; for it can be 
shown froani statistical tables giving the total cranberry supply 
and prices extending back over twenty-four years, that if % of 
the crop of any season were destroyed it would not double the 
price at which the remaining i/i could be marketed; that one 
million bushels will be taken by the consumers at $2.00 per 
bushel and that one-fourth of a million] could not be marketed 
at $4.00 per bushel. 

To investigate further the influence of price on consumption, 
I submitted the following question to 20 different retail fruit 
dealers : 

"If during the time it took you to sell 100 quarts of cran- 
berries at 8 cents a quart, the price of the same berries had been 
10 cents, how many quarts would vou have sold ? If 121/2 cents 
how many ? If 15 cents how many ? I wish to get your best 
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judgjmienjt as to the effect of price on consumption of tihiis fruit 
as you find it in your business." The average of the answers 
were as f ollows : 

"At 8 cents 100 quarts, at 10 cents 91 quarts, at 121/2 cents 
45 quarts, at 15 cents 23 quarts." 

This result agrees very closely with the reports of total crop 
. and prices over the period of 24 years above referred to, and so 
sensitive is consumption to price that when the supply and 
quality are known at the end of the picking season, the price at 
which it can be sold inay be predicted with a high degree of 
certainty. 

If the opening price is put too high and kept too high, a part 
of the crop will go into the dump at the end of the season, and 
if thle price is put too low and kept too low, the whale of the 
crop may be consumed before the marketing season is half over. 

A jusit price and a price that will promote consumption, 
should be an advancing one. If berries are sold in September 
for $5.00, October for $5.75, in .November for $6.25, in De- 
cember for $6.50, in January, $6.75, in February, $7.00, in 
March, $7.25, and in April for $8.00, this rise in prices will be 
nearly a just oornpensation for the shrinkage, risk and interest 
on the investment; for if the whole crop were kept until the 
first of April, the whole shrinkage, under the usual present con- 
ditions for keeping, would not be far from 33^/3%, and al- 
though there are some varieties that are good keepers they 
should be kept for the late market and should command a 
higher price for that reason, and the varieties that will not keep 
should be sold early at lower prices.. A steady advancing price 
that is low enough to secure the distribution of the whole crop 
by the close of the marketing season, will yield to the growers 
the largest money value for that crop ; and any deviation from 
such price works an injustice to consumers and a loss to the 
growers. 

ISTow, from what I have stated as to the relation between dis- 
tribution and price, the truth of the following paradoxical propo- 
sition will appear : 

If all the cranberries of the United States, at the close of the 
picking season, were assigned to one man as trustee for the con- 
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sinners, who was able to distribute them, and his aim was to 
miake a just distribution, to ail the consumers through the whole 
marketing season and to serve these consumers justly, fully and 
fairly, caring nothing for the growers, his prices and distribu- 
tion would be precisely the same as if he had been trustee for 
the growers and his aim was to get the most mioney he could out 
of thfc crop. Hence it follows a cranberry trust cannot exist as 
it is practically out ol tho power of the grower to diminish the 
supply ; he can only increase the price of his fruit by increasing 
the demand. 

Now, the quantity of cranberries, or any other fruit, that will 
go into actual consumption in any season depends not only on 
the price, but also very much on the condition of the fruit when 
it is put into the hands of the retail dealers. The desire for, 
and the consumption of the fruit, is very much influenced by its 
appearance. I know of nothing that appeals to the appetite 
and causes a desire to purchase so much as handsome fruit ; and 
I know of nothing that will destroy the appetite quicker than 
decaying fruit, unless it be a rotten egg. The existence of un- 
sound fruit on the market lessens the demand for and consump- 
tion of sound fruit. 

The price and attractive appearance of the fruit remaining 
the sarnie, the amount that can be sold will depend also on the 
extent to which it is exploited, displayed and offered in the mar- 
ket. Many more cranberries will be sold in this city if they are 
well exhibited to view in every retail grocery and retail fruit 
store than* would be sold if only kept and displayed at a single 
store. On a firm or rising market, every retailer will find it 
profitable to have this fruit for sale and display. 0m a falling 
market, he finds it a dangjerous commodity to handle and will 
not give a second order until the last barrel of the first order is 
sold j and if he finds that he has lost on account of the decline 
in prices he may cease to handle it altogether during the rest of 
the season, and should he have a customer who would think of 
ordering the fruit without seeing it on exhibition, he might fill 
the order from his neighbor's supply. 

So next to price and quality of the fruit a declining market 
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has a depressing effect on consumption, while a rising market 
stimulates consumption. 

The influence of all other fruits on the consumjption of craur 
berries is so nearly constant, it may be omitted in making up 
the market equation for the sale of the crop. But the three in- 
dependent variables — Supply, Quality and Distribution — niust 
always enter into the equation that determines the price at 
which the crop should be sold. 

Enough has been said to satisfy any grower that the market- 
ing of fruit requires a special experience, skill and knowledge 
that is seldom possessed by the grower, and he can, acquire such 
experience, skill and knowledge only at the loss of time and 
moniey that could be more profitably applied to lids own special 
calling. Nearly all the losses the grower has to sustain results 
from either ignorance or dishonesty. 

T!he remedy for red acing these losses on sales to & minimum 
is simple. Let the growers of a locality organize a sales com- 
pany to act as their agent. This company can hire one skillful, 
experienced, reliable man to inspect the cleaning, grading and 
packing. Then they should employ ail experienced, reliable 
shipper to look after the selling and distribution, anid these two 
men should be supported, rather than dominated, by a board 
elected by the growers. 

The success of this company will depend on the skill and in- 
tegrity of these two men and the support they receive from the 
board of directors, and if the company is not able to select men 
who are not more successful in these respects than the average 
fruit grower has been in the ptast, the company should disband 
and the growers gp out of business. 

We have drawn up the Articles of Incorporation and are now 
organizing such a company for the marketing of our cranberries, 
and. with slight modifications our plan can be made applicable 
to the marketing of other fruit. If a large number of such 
companies were organized in the state for the sale of fruits and 
other products^ I can see many ways in which we could co- 
operate and help each other. We could soon, put dishonest 
commission men and brokers out of business. 
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I have with me a copy of our Articles of Incorporation and 
Application for Membership. If any of you comJtemiplate the 
formation of such a company in your locality, it will pay you 
to examine them. 

Here in the presence of University students amd professors, 
I might be permitted to summarize much of what I have said in 
an Algebraic formula, thus : 

Let P = Price 

Let S = Supply 

Let D = Distribution 

Let Q = Quality of fruit 
Then the market equation for a whole crop would stand thus: 

DQ 
P = 

S 

« 

Xow, the distribution should be considered under two factors, 
1st — The numiber of places at which the fruit is offered for sale. 
2nd — The length of time it is exhibited and kept for sale at 
those places. If I represent the 1st by "N" and the 2nd by 
"T" my equation becomes 

NTQ 
p = 

S 

Further, the quality of the fruit may be considered under its 
variable factors, viz. : soundness, color, uniformity and pack- 
age. If "s" stands for soundness, "c" for color, "u" for nua- 
formi'ty and "p" for package and these are substituted for the 
letter "Q" in the last equation, our market equation stands thui> : 

NTscup 
E = ■ 



S 

The second member of this equation represents all the inde- 
pendent variables whose value must be ascertained or estimated 
before the value of "P" can be known ; and with the exception 
of "S" all are more or lees under the control of the growers, 
and any increase in their values tends to increase the value of 
"P" or the price at which thie given supply can be miarketed. 
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It is in the power of the grower to secure a miore extensive 
and intensive exploitation and distribution of his fruit It is 
in his power to deliver to the retailer sound handsome fruit of 
uniform size, shape and color in neat packages; and if this is 
well done four times as much fruit in my opinion would be 
taken by the consumers without reducing the ipffica 

This can be done only by organizing the growers and enforc- 
ing better packing and a irw>re thorough intelligent system of 
distribution. "** 



THE CONTROL OF MARKETING. 

H. B. Hotchkiss. 

Several weeks ago I entered into a. correspondence with the 
Secretary of this Society on a subject a little different from the 
title of this paper. For a number of years I have been inter- 
ested in a small way in the berry-growing business, and a very 
serious part of it to me has become the disposal of the crops at 
profitable prices. 

When I first began raising small fruits, especially the straw- 
berry, there were but a few of us around Eau Qlaire in the busi- 
ness and we found ready sales at remunerative prices in our 
own city. But from perhaps eight or ten ununited growers, 
we have increased in numbers until we now have 125 members 
in the local Fruit Growers Association beside quite a number 
of growers who are not members. As a consequence, our home 
city can no longer consume the fruit 

Ini the early nineties I commenced shipping my fruit to 
Duluth, and when raspberries were only bringing seven or 
eight cents per quart on the home market I received twenty 
cents per quart at Duluth. As time passed others commenced 
shipping. The commission men received more fruit and the 
prices began to drop. It would be several weeks after date of 
shipment before we would receive our returns. It was rather 
perplexing and disheartening this waiting the pleasure of the 
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commission man in making returns^ for we could never know 
whether our berries were bringing a fair price until too late to 
help matters. This unsatisfactory condition of affairs resulted 
in the birth of our association for mutual education along the 
lines of production, care, selling, etc. 

The first year of concerted action, we invited the commission 
merchants of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior, and 
Ashland to send representatives to one of our mJeetinga, stated 
our grievances to them and asked theni to make us some proposi- 
tion to induce ub to ship to their respective houses. We had 
several houses from St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth repre- 
sented- They made us proj«ositions, and we adopted what 
seemed to us the beet houses. The first season everything went 
along smoothly. My strawberry crop brought me on an aver- 
age for the season $1.20 per 16 qt case. The second season 
commjenoed to tell the commission tale. Quotations would 
come in just before we began shipping, "Southern berries ali 
cleaned up to-day at $2.50, market bare, ship car of berries as 
soon as you can/' We inako them a shipment and receive in 
leturn a nice letter stating that they received a car of berries 
iroaooi Missouri, or some other point, that were poor which 
caused a decline in prices, and we get perhaps $1.50 or $1.75 on 
a $2.50 quotation. A card also arrived stating "Everything 
sold out, ship all you can to-morrow." We ship all we can, and 
get a card stating that it rained and trade was dull, so prieeB 
remained low or even dropped lower. Of course we all know 
that berries in a refrigerator car with six thousand pounds of 
ice in the chest are quite likely to spoil just as soon as they are 
re-billed, without even being opened, to Winnipeg or some other 
point, especially if it rains. 

Thus it goes day after day. We get quotations of good 
prices, but still the returns are from 25c to 75c below market 
quotations. This last season people from the cities where we 
shipped our strawberries told us that $1.20 was the lowest price 
berries were sold for by' the crate, and yet 42c per crate returns 
were issued to the shippers. 

We have become dissatisfied with our unfair returns and are 
casting about for a- remedy. The first answer to the problem to 
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present itself was an association canning plant to can a large 
enough portion of the crop to cause a scarcity of fresh fruit; 
but we are only a small part of the growers who reach the 
/market, and consequently our unaided efforts would be in vain. 
The next solution of the problem is the one suggested by the 
author of this paper, and over which your Secretary and the 
author have had sarnie correspondence. It is to hustle around, 
see that a bill is brought before the legislature and passed ap- 
pointing officers over the commission-house accounts similar to 
the bank examiners. 

Why do we havel a bank examiner ? Is it not to prevent the 
bank officials making false entries on their books and defrauding 
the depositors out of their hard earned money ? If this is true 
why is not the shipper also eu titled to protection from fraudu- 
lent entries on the boolvs of the commission house ? I verily 
believe the consignor has less protection in his accounts than the 
depositor. The consignor merely has his freight receipts show- 
ing the number of packag,es shipped and their weight, while he 
w T ho makes a deposit in a bank has his certificate of deposit show- 
ing how much the bank owes him to a cent. 

The consignor may ship $1,000 worth of produce and there 
is nothing to prevent the consignee making a $500 return, even 
though he be solvent, while the depositor puts his $1,000 in the 
care of the banker, and at any time draws out the full amount 
as long as the bank be solvent. 

There is yet another and I believe a better way by which 
we can obtain profitable prices for our fruits, and that is organ- 
ized and systematized control of marketing. 

Let us consider this question thoroughly. Could not we, of 
this patrt of the country whose fruit is ready for miarket at the 
same time, form an association, say a district, state or even an 
inter-state association and through the knowledge of the ex- 
pected yield, obtain through the local societies, set a profitable 
price on the fruits and each shipping point hold for the same 
price to the commission house ? 

If the comimission men once find that the growers of fruit are 
united and that when Sparta fruit can be obtained only ait a 
certain price, they turn to Eau Claire and other producing 
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points and meet with the same quotations, will they not use all 
Jie berries or fruit they can handle just the same? 

The trouble at the present time is that we all dump our fruits 
on the market without any system. Sparta and Eau Olaire are 
the two largest shipping points in the northwestern part of the 
*ta.te. Both have good shipping facilities to St Paul, Minneap- 
olis and Duluth. Sparta slhips, say, five cars of berries to a cer- 
tain house in Minneapolis, E«au Claire knowing nothing of the 
shipment, puts three cars more to the same house on the same 
date, and a slump in prices follows. Both shipping points axe 
disatisfied and make the next shipment to another point, hit the 
same market again and do not know it until it is too late. 

If we had a district shipping association or fruit exchange, 
the manager or superintendent could telegraph each local asso- 
ciation the besit market to iship to and thus avoid overloading 
any one market and ruining prices. 

I am quite certain that it would .be a profitable investment, 
even for our local association to 'maintain a marketing super- 
intendent who should devote his time during the shipping sea- 
son to watching carefully the markets of St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
and Duluth, and directing from those points our daily ship- 
ments. If, as one of my neighbors stated to me^ it would be a 
profitable investment for him to place a man at Ihiluith at his 
own expense, would it not- be more profitable for us to act to- 
getilier as one person and put a capable man in a similar office 
representing the district ? Such a man could be hired for $100 
per month, and his necessary expenses would not be over $200 
per month. As our strawberry shipping season is not over five 
weeks, the total cost would not exceed $375. This would be 
but $3 apiece for the members of our local association., and a 
capable man would easily be worth several times this amount » 

in the saving effected. 

It is much easier to hold the price up than to raise it after 
it has gone down. The tendency is for prices to gradually f 

lower until the crop is about all harvested, and them come up 
a little. It should be possible to get a profitable price for our 
fruit the whole season through. 
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It seems, as one beholds the beautiful and luscious fruits, 
the results of his study, experiments amid, laibors, that studh re- 
turns are amiple reward. In the days of Adam and Eve such 
migiht have been, but ini this twentieth century it will not suffice 
for the occasions that arise. We must not be satisfied with the 
present results for they. are too inadequate and unjust. 

When one considers the cost of production as a Morgan, a 
Uoicikefeller, or am Armour would figure it were he in the busi- 
ness, what would be the satisf action of 50c or even less on a 
sixteen-quart c^ate of strawberries? On the o titer band what 
would the producer receive if he watered his inivetrnents as 
thoroughly as the above financiers do theirs, and then demiand a 
profit besides as they db ? Would the price the Lang Canning 
Co., of my home city, offer of 64c per saxteen-quart case of 
strawberries be acceptable ? Mr. John llerbst of Sparta who 
lectured on the strawberry at the Farmers' Institute held in 
Eiau Claire last winter stated to me in person that the cost of 
producing and placing on the market a sixteenj-quairt case of 
strawberries was 65c. Just one cent more than the Canning 
Co.'s offer. 

Can I do business at even 1 cent loss per case and depend on 
my berry income to pay running expenses*, pay for my farm, 
feed, clothe and educate my family ? Any business man says 
no. If I can not do so at a loss of one cent per case, how much 
less can I do it when the loss is twenty-three cents per case as 
I find occurred in the latter part of tttje 1904 shipping season ? 

Such being our condition, I firmly believe tihajt to become 
thoroughly organized and work as a unit is the only real rem- 
edy for our financial difficulties as producers. I wish to tell 
of an occurrence^ that one of my neighbors met with which 
upholds this belief in organization. 

He, with* a number of other fanners, met with the agent 
of the International Harvester Trust to settle the last note for 
somje piece of machinery. My friend, Mr. Weldhi, said to the 
agent, "Mr. Smiith, do you believe this harvester combine is 
going to benefit the manufacturers?" "Oh, Yes!" said Mr. 
Smith; and w r ent on to explain the benefits of the combine. 
WWan he had finished Mr. Welch asked him! if it would not 
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be a good scheme for the farmers to combine <m selling their 
produce and stated that some of his neighbors weifc tumbling 
over one another to join a farmers' society of soon© kind with 
headquarters in Indiana. "Oh!" said Mr. Smith, "that must 
be a branch of the Everritt movement. It is spreading like 
wild fire, and ini one state they have already passed laws for- 
bidding the International Harvester Combine thle right to un- 
load any of their machinery in the confines of the state. What- 
ever we ship inito that slate passes clear across and out the other 
side. 

To use Mr. Smith's term, "This Everritt movement is a great 
thing for the farmers, but it will not last, as thJe farmer is too 
jealous of his neighbors' success, and the niovemenit will fail 
through discord^ but if the man at the bead of the International 
Harvester Co. were at the bead of this fanners' movement it 
would become a "World Shaker." 

If organized co-operation is as highly remunerative to these 
great combines and gives them such unlimited power as Miss 
Tarbell's article on "Standard Oil," Mr. Lawson's "Frenzied 
Finance" or Mr. Russell's "The Greatest Trusit in the World, 
the Beef Trust," prove, is it not a good example for us pro- 
ducers to follow, if we desire financial success ? If these giganr 
tic concerns are so successful in merchandising in the fruits 
of the producers toil, ought not the producers who furnish, the 
material on which every known business depends for its ex- 
istence, to be the most successful if they follow out flue busi- 
ness principles of these powerful concerns? If so, all I have 
to say in conclusion is, let us organize into a producers' com- 
bine ; but let us look to the rights of the consumer better than 
the beef trust and not be exhorbiitant in the profits which we 
ask above the .cost of production. Let us be business men and 
run our farms with an itemized account of the cost of pro- 
duction!, and then sell only at a profit. 

We can organize gradually; first, as local associations for 
the purpose of supervising the commission houses, and' getting 
the best possible returns from our produce under the present 
system; then as we get stronger in numbers and more united, 
and as we gain confidence in ourselves, it will be easy to or- 
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ganize a co-operative commission house to do our own selling 
as we are already doing, a large share of our own buying. Then 
we can take in other associations and make our enterprise 
beneficial to a gradually widening area. This plan is being 
followed in other parte of the country and w© should fall into 
line. 



DISCUSSION. 

The President: These two papers being! on the same sub- 
ject have followed each other without discussion.. They are 
now open for discussion. . This is an important subject and 
I trust you will make good use of the time. 

Mr. W. A. Toole : I am glad we have had these two papers. 
I earn see the great' perplexities that confront the fruit grower. 
If we are successful in fruit growing, whether it be straw- 
berries, apples, plums or cranberries, it is not worth a great 
deal to know how to raise them if we cannot market them 
profitably. We find in our apple growing this question in- 
volved, the lack of proper distribution, the crowding of the 
markets with our apples at a time when everybody is shipping 
in 'their apples. We might do a great deal, we are spreading 
out in our Society, but I do not know that we are adding to 
our success along this line of work, and I do not know but what 
if we might have reports from various markets it would be a 
good thing. If we had a general supervision over local in- 
terests there is a great deal that might be accomplished. We 
are gjoing to look into many things at this meeting,. This ques- 
tion of organization is a large one and an important one. As 
I said before, if we raise fruit in marketable quantities and axe 
capable of raising good fruit, the important feature, after all, 
is to find a profitable market for it 

Mr. Utter: I would like to say just a word on this subject, 

and I think it is proper to form these local associations, not 

only to endeavor to obtain better prices, but to see that goods 

are in better shape where thy have to be shipped to commission 
1& 
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men, so that they will bring better prices. I think they robbed 
the commission men pretty hard. I deal with comkntiasian men 
nearly all the time because I am in a position to do so. There 
must be co-operation between you and your (XKmmission irnen 
and not antagonism, becajuse I believe the commission mair 
wants to get just as good a price as be can. possibly get. When 
we see fruit upon the streets going to pieces we know he has 
his troubles as well as we have ours, and he is working at kis 
end as hard as we are working at ours. That is something 
that cannot be coamprehended. Here are certain days on which 
tov^thirds of the grocers will not buy anything, and that makes 
a considerable difference in the amount of commission as far 
as thie sale oni that day is concerned. These are conditions 
that shippers have to contend with. I believe in jtihese asso- 
ciations as much can be done to see that fruit can be shipped 
in the best shape and is of more importance than to try to con>- 
trol the price. 

Mir. Irving Smith : I am glad to bear this from 'Mr. Utter 
in support of the commission mien. There seems to be a gen- 
eral opinion among a. great many people that there is no honesty 
in a commission man and that of necessity he is almost a scouii- 
drel. There are just as many scoundrels among growers as 
there are among commission men. (Applause.) I do not 
know but what I might say there is just as large a proportion 
of thieves and scoundrels among growers as there is among com- 
mission men. I have shipjped goods to oomimiission men as 
far back as I can remember, and we have had them steal whole 
barrels and we have had them nuake honest reports. There are 
honst ones and dishonest ones, and I do not want to take the 
commission men in a wholesale lot and say they are all thieves 
no more than we want to be called thieves as a body, of fruit 
growers. ( Applause. ) 

M!r. Moolai: I would like to add a little of my experience 
to shiow that as a rule commission men are honest, tend to en- 
dorse what the last gentleman said. Up to within three years 
I used to market most of my strawberries mlyself to the retail 
grocers in Milwaukee. I branched out a little more and I could 
not sell them all to grocers, so I turned them over to commission 
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mem, and my experience has been that thiey are perfectly hon- 
est, and I have realized more from strawberries the last three 
years than I ever did before. One reason is that I have become 
more honest. I was one of the careless growers. Hue last two 
years I have been attending to the crop more in detail, and I 
have miade it a point not to have any small and poor berries 
put in, and the bottom of the boxes in the crates' are just as 
good as those at the top, and the consequence has been that my 
berries are sold before they are picked, they are engaged before 
they are marketed, and (some of the best dealers in Milwaukee 
have their teams there and are waiting for my berries. This 
was encouraging to me, and I have obtained a g|ood price this 
last year on my whole crop, tihey netted me a trifle over $1.25 
a crate for a 16-quart crate. A year ago they netted me -a little 
over $1.28 a crate, and I find there are just as many bone&t 
commission men as there are honest growers. I believe the ma- 
jority of them are honest, but there is a great deal to be learned 
in puitting up berries, in putting up a good article, something 
that is just as good at the bottom as it is at the top. If you 
have fulfilled all those conditions, then put your naimle on the 
crates, and if you use pasteboard boxes you can have your name 
stamped on each box, and let it be known to the consumer who 
is grownig the fruit. The consumer will call for those berries 
from his grocer every time. I know my goods are called for 
when they go to the grocer. 

The President: I had a little experience that was, perhaps, 
somewhat unique. I had a couple of thousand bushels of 
Duchess apples, the finest in the land, they were very fancy. 
I took a couple of barrels to St. Paul and from there I went 
with them to Minneapolis. I went to a commission house 
I had done 'business with before, and they wanted to know what 
I wanted for those apples. I said I wanted two dollars a bar- 
rel. They did not know, they could hardly see their way clear 
to paying that price for them, and still they did not want me 
to go away, they did not want me to go to Minneapolis. The 
commission mam at St. Paul did not want to make a bargain 
for them, but he said he knew he coidd pay as much for them 
as anybody else. I said to him that I bad m'ade a partial bar- 
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gani at St Paul for a carload of those appdes at $2 a barrel, 
and I told him I had agreed to go back there and so I wanted 
to sell him a carload then. I went back to St Paul and made 
a bargain and they said they would take a carload, and I went 
home that night to get. them ready. I .asked tihean if there 
should ibe any rain if that would make any difference. No, 
no, they said it would make no difference at all. I picked a 
carload, and in the meantime there had been one day's rain 
when we could not pick. I wired them tihat the apples were 
ready to go, and the reply came back that it was too late, they 
did not want them. I had made a distinct bargain with them 
at two dollars a barrel, and one day spoiled the trade. 

Mr. W. A. Toole: I think we would be unfortunate if this 
discussion should be carried on merely on the question of the 
honesty of the commission dealer and the grower. There is 
a great deal of education we want to promote between tSie grower 
and the commission man. I think an organization of this kind 
might accomplish a greait deal of good in prompting a better 
understanding between the commission man and the grower. 

Mr. Hale (Mich.) : I think a year ago you had under disr 
cussion to somie extent this same topic, this marketing question, 
and I see you are more interested in it now than you were then. 
If the grower is strictly honest and puts uip his fruit in a strictly 
honest way he will not have much trouble with the commission 
man. On the other hand, we have dishonest commission mien, 
but we have a whole lot of dishonest growers. The most disr 
honest people you can meet are the growers. I want to mod- 
ify that statement in this way : A man is perfectly honest, and 
he thinks he is perfectly honest, yet he will put inferior fruit 
in the center of the package where it will not be noticed. lie 
will do it every time; it is human, nature, but it is done, and 
some are worse than others. 

Mr. W. A. Toole: How is it in regard to peach growers? 
Are the peaches packed by the growers ? 

Mr. Hale: I was invited three weeks ago to talk on this 
marekting question that was engaging the attention of the Cen- 
tral Packing House Systems. As stated last winter, I have been 
manager for a number of years of the Central Packing House 
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System. All the fruit is brought direct from the orchard to 
tbis one place anid is packed in a uniform grade under one gen- 
ral supervision and a guarantee goes with it that everything is 
as represented. I went there and met some three or four hunr 
dred growers, and the first tiling I said to them; was, "Gentle- 
men, you are here to listen to what I have to say, and I want 
to tell you about the worst trouble that the farmer and the 
grower has. It is already stated that these men have an organ- 
ization for the handling of this business-, and if we hang to- 
gether we can make this one of the very best paying business 
propositions." It is a good tiling to get together. People do 
not see what their neighbors grow, and they have an idea they 
grow just as good fruit as their neighbors. A grower thinks 
he is honest, but such is not the case. Such a proposition could 
be worked out by fruit growers everywhere, in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, or anywhere else, 

Judge Gaynor: I am glad to see that the purpose of my 
paper was not all iwasted. It is all nonsense to talk about the 
honesty of the grower or the commission man. They all aver- 
age up about the same. Human nature is the same the world 
over, and I think I stated clearly that growers were no more 
honest than the rest, and I suggested organization to overcome 
two great obstacles. There is nothing new in my statement. 
The whole world is suffering with dishonesty today as much 
as it ever did. You cannot overcome this by organization. 
There is organization in society just as there is organization 
in national affairs, and if we push organization any faster than 
the intelligenice of the people will admit we will make a mistake. 
We study out a new plan ; it looks well, if the people were only 
intelligent enough to look at it the same way we do. That is, 
one of the mistakes I used to make when I was an enthusiastic 
young man, I set out to study up a fine plan and I was going 
to impress it upon everybody. There is nothing that stand o 
out more glaringly as a sample of dishonesty than the average 
strawberry box, the bottom of which stands within a few inches 
of the top. 

Mr. Utter : Do you grow strawberries ? 

Judge Gaynor : N'o, I do not. 
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Mr. H. B. Hotehkiss: He is not a strawberry grower or 
he would have known that the space at the bottom of the box 
is put there for a purpose. That space at the bottom is left 
so that the boxes can be heaped and other boxes set on top with- 
out crashing the fruit in! the boxes underneath. 

The President: I suppose he referred to the space at the 
top of the box. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Hotehkisei: A man in Eau Claire bought a box of my 
terries and asked me, "Do you claim this is a quart ?" 1 said, 
"No, I don't claim it is a quart, it is a box." Hie wife brought 
in a quart measure and measured the contents of the box, and 
she said, "If anybody asks you that question again tell them 
there is a full quart and mora" If berries are packed pro}> 
erly and carried to market they naturally will settle to some ex- 
tent. You may heap a box as high ns you will and put the 
other box over it without injuring the terries in the lower box, 
and the berries in that box will settle a great deal more than 
you will imagine. As far as commission mem are concerned, 
I don't think there are many men in the fruit business that 
have been bitten as we have been in our section of the country. 
You would not think so by hearing some of these mien talk. 

Mr. Utter: How many years have you shipped berries to 
commission mien ? 

Mr. Ilotchkiss : I have beom in the berry business for seven 
or eigjht years. 

Mr. Utter : It takes a long timle to find the honest ones. 

Mr. Hotchkiss: It is a fact when we do find an honest 
commission man we tie on to him. 

Mr. H. G. Street (111.) : It seems to me it is hardly fair to 
try to be too honest in this matter. The average consumer 
cannot tell the difference between the full quart and the wine 
quart measure. If a man thinks he is a little more honest 
than his neighbor and gives a dry quart measure he gives a 
good many more strawberries than his neighbor, while his 
neighbor sells the regular box measure that is recognized every- 
where. That would not be honesty or fairness to the part 
of the man who uses the larger measure. 

Mr. TI. B. Ilotchkiss : That box I spoke of a moment ago 
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was one of those wine quart boxes, and it hold® several cubic 
inches less than the standard quart, yeit at the same time that 
wine quart measure when properly filled holds a full quart and 
miore than a quart as was shown by acftual measuremjanit. 

Mr. Hale: We do not deal with oommjissiom mien, but we 
deal directly with consumers and we find We have got to be 
honest. When we are picking berries and find a few extra 
large berries I instruct the pickers to put them in the bottom 
of the boXj and the customer is a great deal more delighted to 
find big ones at the bottom than lie is (to find them on top. We 
use the dry measure quart and round up the (box, and as we 
have to haul them around and do necessarily settle (to some ex- 
tent we often empty other boxes over them and fill them up 
from extra boxes we carry (around with us for that purpose, 
and often they get a handful or two more than a quart measure 
will hold. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: You cannot get ahead of our grocers. 
They will take the boxes out of a crate of berries and loosen 
them up, pour them out and put the little berries in the bottom 
and the big ones on top, and- when they get tbrougjh they havt 
two or three extra boxes from each crate. (Laugjhter.) 

Mr. S. L. Richardson: The situation we are facing in our 
section, of the country is a practical question in many ways. 
We have, I suppose, three or four hundred acres of strawberries, 
and there is a strong tendency to increase the acreage, and the 
practical question before us is as Mr. Hale has suggested, can 
we take perishable fruit like strawberries, can we crate them 
up in any uniform method, can we bring them to our associa- 
tion packing shed, repack them in the crates, put our stamp 
upon them and send them along? It is an admitted fact that 
you can do that with the plum and peach and apple, but with 
the strawberry we are facing a different proposition. Then it 
is also a matter of weakness of human nature. I think in many 
cases we should be given credit for ignorance rather than for 
dishonesty. It is human nature for every man to believe that 
his berries are number one, that they are excellent or fancy or 
whatever we call our best grade. Here is a neighbor who is 
growing his berries in an old bed five years old, his rows five 
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or six feet wide, but he believes he is growing a number one, 
extra fine fruit, and is it any wonder under such circumstances 
where we ship in carload lots that our berries do not grade 
undf orm in size, color, texture and consistency ? I think it is 
no wonder, so the best we can do at present under the caraim- 
srtances is to conduct among ourselves a campaign of education, 
to try to grow better and bigger berries, to study the market, 
to study the shipping question and to work in the way of in- 
creasing the intelligence of our growers so that these f acts, these 
obstacles that confront us now will not make our fruit unde- 
sirable to the commission man. Here are two fanners who 
are growing strawberries and. sending them to the commission 
man at the other end of the line. They will both ship in the 
same consignment and receive pay for a similar number of 
crates. When the returns for the consignment are made, one 
of the mjen receives 42^ cents for his berries and his neighbor, 
who shipped in the same car, receives 68 eenlta When there 
are such differences as that there is something wrong some- 
where. There is a mistake somewhere and we are trying to 
find the mistake, and to gain that knowledge is why we hav6 
come down here, Mr. Hotchkiss and myself, looking for in- 
formation. We want your help in solving the problem and we 
came down here to make a plea for your assistance, for your 
cooperation. These are the questions that are coming to us 
in our work and want you to assist us. 

Mr. H. B. Hotchkiss: The rule of our association is that 
every mian who ships berries must have his name and address 
stamped on one or both ends of the crate. I will not hesitate 
to say that my berries are first class 'berries. I shipped to 
Duluth and the report came back that mly berries were poor. 
Sonne four or five months after the berry season was over I 
had it reported to me by some parties that came down 1 from 
Duluth thiat my berries were the best on the market, and it 
surprised me. That is a sample of the dishonesty of the com- 
mission men we have to deal with. One of ouir members, a 
lady, had 17 crates of a large crab that she shipped to a com- 
mission house at Duluth. They remitted pay for four crates 
and reported that the others had spoiled. The facts are, and 
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I saw it myself, that she laid some of those apples out on the 
grass and they lav there for six weeks in all kind® of weather 
without Spoiling. They reported back that those apples had 
spoiled in transit. She reported back the condition of the ap^ 
pies she had left out under the trees, and tihey replied that they 
must have been mistaken and apologized to her. TIbey said 
they got her shipment mixed with one from Iowa, 

Mr. Converse : There is one question I would like to decide 
here. My understanding has been that the scant quart is the 
same mieasure that is used when we go to a grocer and buy a 
quait of cranberries and peas. If we have a box raainuf acsturer 
here I would like to have him state about that. 

Mr. Portman: It is a legal standard quart. It is a quart 
thalt* average© up to the Illinois quart or to the 24 box crate, 
which contains boxes, as we all know, 43/2 inches square and 
Sy 2 inches deep on the inside. By heaping it over full it will 
hold a full quart. 

Judge Gaynor: How many legal quarts have we in Wis- 
consin!? 

Mr. Portmian : We have two that I know of, the scant quart 
and the shallow quart. 

Mr. Utter: This scant quart is the liquid quart, not the 
regular grain measure quart. The grain measure quart is 
used to some extent, and the man who floes use it does not get any 
credit for it. This scant quart is used bv most growers. 

Mr. W. A. Toole: A number of years ago when I was in 
the black raspberry business I became quite elated with the 
idea that I would give the people a good honest quart, and let 
the people know how much better measure they were getting 
from me than from other mem, but the people did Hot seem 
to care a snap, and neighbor Brown got disoouragjed and we 
had to go back to the former measure. 

Judge Gaynor : I wish to say a word in regard to this mat- 
ter of the quart measure. I do not know of anything that is 
in as bad shape as the quart. I bad occasion to look this mat- 
ter up some years ago, and four years agjo I drew a bill fixing 
the size of the cranberry barrel, and I wished to fix it % at 100 
quarts, and before I could compute the contents of the barrel, 
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before I could fix the size of the barrel I had to know what a 
quart was in order to nuake the barrel hold 100 quarto. There 
is, perhaps, no one here who can tell the exact number of cubic 
inches in a wine quart (Answer, 57 8/10.) Tlhat is light; 
now how jnany in a dry quart? (Answer, 6712/10.) That 
is correct There are 32 quarts in a bushel. Now take it at 
67 2/10 and divide and you do not get the result. In water 
it mjeans a quarter of a gallon. Kow, which one of these four 
quarts should I use in mjaking up the cranberry barrel? I 
did not take the scant quart and I did not %sike tihie dry quiart 
There is where there is a great deal of confusion audi the law 
in relation to this matter ougjht to be amended. There is no 
need in this day and generation to have such confusion. I 
looked around among the grocers to see what they were u^dngp 
and some were measuring with a tin quart and some with a 
wooden quart. Upon investigation I did not find one mian 
among them that knew the difference betwen a tin quart and a 
wooden quart. I found among the grocers that they were ab- 
solutely ignorant of the difference between the two quarta It 
takes about six liquid quarts to make five dry quarts. I think 
some years ago you agreed to sell strawberries by the liquid 
quart The right measure is the liquid quart 
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Improvement of Orchard Fruits. 

James G. Milward. 

Judging from the interest which Wisconsin fruit exhibits 
have attracted at the State Fair recently, one must conclude 
thfljt the importance of new fruits for Wisconsin is quite vital. 
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It will be by object merely to present the subject in a way to 
arouse a general and profitable discussion. 

Professor Bailey in his "Evolution of our Native Fruits"' 
asserts tliat much of the early improvement in American vari- 
eties was quite unintentional. Fruit was indispensible to the 
diet of the early settlers, and to satisfy their early needs they 
were compelled to rely^upon the supply from native wild fruit. 
Thus what they thought to be only a temiporary movement 
proved to be the beginning of a great commercial industry i» 
this country. 

In regard to the native plum, even down to comparatively 
recent years many of the well known varieties have been, taken 
directly from wild plum thickets. In recent vears the plum 
question has been presented in Wisconsin in two aspects: 
first, as a fruit adapted to die farm garden, and secondly, as 
adapted to commercial purposes. The native plum being 
especially hardy, men have worked with the object in view of 
producing varieties which should also compare in quality with 
the more tender European varieties. As a result, we find under 
cultivation upon many \Visconsiin farms a few veiy excellent 
varieties. 

Conceding that the native plum; will produce regular crops 
at comparatively low cost, can it be depended upon to yield a 
constant and certain profit to the grower ? Experience seems 
to show that only the very excellent varieties seem to fulfill these 
conditions. Many varieties are now under cultivation, which, 
although they miay not yield a positive loss 1 , will, nevertheless^ 
lower the profits <m more excellent varieties. A common con- 
dition of the market makes this result inevitable. The wood** 
are full of wild plums, many of them of fairly good quality. 
During plum season this fruit is hastily and carelessly gathered 
by the farmers and turned in upon the market at whatever price 
the merchant chooses to pay. Outside competition is rife. 
Wild goose plums from .Missouri, Japanese plums from Cali- 
fornia and Michigan arrive early in the season ; Lombard plums 
they will also affect the ready sale of more excellent varieties, 
from Michigan reach M'adison through the hands of the com- 
mission men and retail in the stores at 25 cts. a basket. Plums 
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of only average quality must suffer under these conditions and 
Plums like Surprise and Wyant neatly packed can compete 
successfully with this outside comipetition. 

The demands of the market and conditions of location, etc, 
must receive due consideration from the propagator in the im- 
provement of varieties. He must be thoroughly conversant 
with the work other men are doing in the same line. Such in- 
formiation! will lessen the liability of such uncalled for enthusi- 
asm over varieties which never can attain commercial rank. 

Several men of sound judgment looked over the exhibit of 
seedling fruits at Milwaukee last fall. There seemed to be no- 
ticeable harmony in the opinions of different individuals con- 
cerning the character of the ideal commercial plum for Wiscon- 
sin. Primarily, it must be a large, firm, fleshy plum of good 
quality and preferably red. It must have a durable skin, but 
tender and elastic. The varieties with a tougji, tart skin are 
especially liable to crack in wet weather. If the plum has a 
small, free stone and is free from bitterness, astringency, and 
harshness, we have a plum ithat at least approaches the ideal. 
The judge laid great stress upon producing varieties of fleshy 
nature. These bladder like plums filled with delicious juice 
were utterly condemned for commercial purposes. 

Early results from seedling plums were obtained from some- 
what haphazard methods. Later methods of planting seeds 
from the best varieties only, seem to give more steady con- 
sistent improvement. 

Cross fertilization is another field of work which seems to 
offer much encouragement in the improvement of Wisconsin 
plums. Indeed, there are men who believe this method will in 
a measure supplanit the above mentioned method of natural ser 
lection. They believe that the horticulturist can more readily 
lay his hand upon desirable qualities in other species and then 
with somte degree of accuracy, at least, breed lliem into the na- 
tive varieties. The method requires some skill and patience, 
with the necessary attention to records and other details. Jap- 
anese and American plums can be readily crossed and this seems 
a most desirable field for investigation. 

Japanese and European plums perished in Wisconsin last 
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winter. On account of previous similar experiences most hor- 
ticulturists believe these species absurd for Wisconsin. !Never- 
theless many pits from European varieties will be planted in 
Wisconsin next spring. 

Reports from- this Society seem to show that there is a gen- 
eral quest in the northwest for a seedling winter apple, of first 
eiass, which shall be adapted to northwestern conditions. In- 
terest seems to be especially centered along this line in Wiscon- 
sin. Among the Station exhibits of seedling apples at Milwau- 
kee was a row of McMahan seedlings, about twenty-five plates 
in length. The fruit showed a variation in size from; a crab 
apple to apples approaching in size to the AIcMahan apple itself. 
About five of thesie seemed to demand further trial. A group 
of Haas seedlings showed a decided resemblance to the Haas 
apple. The largest seedling was a seedling of Repka Malenka 
of fairly good quality. Other seedlings of Walbridge ajid Fa-~ 
mouse were shown, all of which showed the most striking vari- 
ation in type and flavor. Golden Kussett seedlings were exhib- 
ited which seemed to have lost all trace of resemblance to the 
parent apple. An Oldenburg seedling of excellent quality and 
conning from the most prolific tree in the orchard was shown, 
but it was condemned because of size. 

The results of work with apples are necessarily slower than 
those with the plum, owing to the later and more irregular bear- 
ing haibdt of the apple. The work is very important and very 
interesting and will undoubtedly be reported at the proper time 
by the prosper person. 

To a beginner in horticulture this work of improvement of 
varieties has proven extremely interesting. It does one good to 
rub up against these problems and the men who are trying to 
solve them. After realizing the dilKcultios one can readily un- 
derstand how men who cause permanent advancement are 
placed among the country's benefactors. Even those who meet 
with only indifferent success have helped to foster an industry 
which showers its blessings upon millions. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. W. A. Toole : Mr. Chairman, the paper was am excellent 
on© and I agree with the reader in everything except one point, 
and I must disagree with him on that. Comparison was made 
at one point by placing the Japanese and European plums to- 
gether. I have no fiuilt to find w T ith the Japanese, hut they 
have not passed through a hard winter, and I am going to do 
more with theni than I have before. They have certainly gone 
through the winter better than the Domestica, but I did not re- 
alize until this evening that they had gone through so much bet- 
ter. The Japanese plums are of good keeping quality, but in 
the matter of taste they do not compare with our best native 
varieties. The native plum suits me better than the Domestica. 
It certainly gives us a good deal of encouragement. 

Mr. W. S. Hager: My experience with the Japanese in re- 
gard to hardintees has been entirely satisfactory. There have 
not been very many grown! in that part of the state, but just 
scattered trees, but the trees came through in perfect shape. 

Mir. H. G. Street: I understand that this Ames plum is a 
cross between the Japanese and the Americana, and I would 
like to know how it is doing. 

Mr. Milward : It is a large plum and it has a very fine rind, 
but it clings to the stone very firmly. 

Mr. Street : How is the flavor ? 

Mr. Milward: Around the pit it is quite astringent, it lias 
a very tough skim. In regard to the Japanese and European 
plum., I think there is a wrong impression. I did not mean to 
place them on the same plane in regard to hardiness. I meant 
to say that they had proved somewhat hardier and they had been 
crossed with the Americana plums. I believe, however, they 
froze oue in some places last winter. 

Prof. Sandsten: Regarding the Ames plum, while it is a 
very good plum,, the tree itself does not show that it has any 
Japanese blood in it, and while I do not wish to disappoint the 
man Who introduced it as a cross, I believe there is a question 
whether it is a cross. My personal opinion is that the tree is 
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not a cross. The tree is an impossible grower. You cam trim 
it and you can prune it and it grows im a circle. I would not 
advise anybody to try to grow it. The fruit is of pioor quality, 
but it is big. 

The President : What is the best plumi inl the list ? 

Prof. Sandsten : The Surprise is the best we have. 

Mr. Jos. Reek : In regard to the Amies plum, I have got it. 
It was recommended to rae very highly and I have had it two 
years, and I was disappointed as the professor said, as it showed 
nothing of the Japanese blood. It stood last winter as well as 
any native variety. I think it is perfectly hardy. 

Mr. W. A. Toole: I am glad we are not getting away from 
the consideration of our native plums'. I know we are very par- 
tial in watching the work of our Experiment Station, and when 
I was at St. Louis we had plums to look at in other exhibits, 
but yet our own» plums awakened a great deal of interest among 
the people of the city. I did not care whether they called them 
wild plums as long as they were interested. People would ask 
if the comnijission men could not get themi another year. I sold 
some plums in Milwaukee and I sent them some Lomlbard in 
place of what I had sent them the year before, and tihey were 
very sadly disappointed because I had not sent them the natives. 

The President: We would like to have Mr. Underwood tell 
us what they think of the Americana in Minnesota. 

Mir. Roy Underwood (Minn.) : I was promised a little space 
on the program tomorrow morning to speak on this- topic, but I 
am gjlad to have the opportunity of bringing the matter up now. 
In Minnesota we give the Americana plum the most important 
place. Nome of the Domestica and foreign plums are in, any 
way hardy enough practically in our state. At Lake Oity, 
where I live, we have a few scattered instances of people fruit- 
ing such plums as the Abundance, Arctic and a few others with 
success, but not for a very long time. Sooner or later we will 
get one of tihbse cold winters with bare ground that kills them 
out. So we look forward to our native plume to furnish us 
what we require in our cold state. As the gentleman who read 
the able paper stated, many good things have come from your 
state over hetfe, and we look with even greater anticipation 
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toward the plum as a lucrative field for investigation than the 
apple, because it stands to reason that inasmuch as the plum is 
a native fruit here, and you tind good varieties growing wild, 
we shall look for quicker results in the adaptation of the plum 
to our soil and climate and the production of really good mar- 
ketable varieties, than we can expect to find in the apple, and for 
this reason our nursery department is about to offer a prize of 
$1,000 for a good native plum. There are to be some qualifi- 
cations thait will be necessary in order to entitle the plum to 
such an award, but they will not be miany in number. Our 
State Horticultural Society three years ago offered a prize of 
$1,000 for a seedling apple, something that would combine 
hardiness and keeping qualities, and while we have not yet 
brougjht forth that apple, still it is surprising to note the num- 
ber of seedlings offered in competition and the marked superior- 
ity of the seedlings brought forward each year over those of the 
preceding year, and 1 do not tihintk it is assuming too much to 
suppose that in a few years time we shall have an apple that 
will be hardy in Minnesota, as hardy as the Duchess, as prolific 
as the Hibernal and of as good a quality as the Wealthy. I 
believe this action of the Society will bring forth seedling apples 
that are in time going to gi\e us something that will supply our 
markets with late winter keepers, something that will compete 
with the apples that are now grown in the south and east. 

Now in regard to the pi inn, we are open at the present time 
to suggestions. We want to know and we are especially inter- 
ested in hearing from our Wisconsin friends as to what they 
think should be the qualifications of this prize plum. I don't 
know any better way to get at it than this: If you were tree 
men and wanited to get a variety of plums to offer to your pa- 
trons over the northwest and the western part of Wisconsin and 
the state of Minnesota, what qualifications would you consider 
necessary to entitle the plum to that prize of one thousand dol- 
lars? 

I may also say we are going to offer a prize of $1,000 for a 
cherry. I might as well bunch the two statements together. 
We have a hybrid cherry growing in Minnesota, known as the 
ConDpass cherry, which is a cross between a cherry and a pluim. 
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It is a true cross between the sand cherry and the Minier plum. 
It is a very hardy tree, in fact, just ais tiardy as the Surprise 
and native plums.. The bark, fruit buds and leaves are some- 
thing like the cherry. The fruit is as near a mixtujre of the 
small wild plum., of the Domcstiea. type, and tihe sand cherry as 
it is possible to secure. The fruit is not first class in quality, 
but we have sold a good miauy thousand trees in the counltry, 
and people are well pleased with it because it provides tihem 
with fruit where it has been impossible to produce anything. 
It is not of as good a quality as the Early Iiichinond. We want 
a cherry as good as the Early Itichmond and as hardy as the 
native plum. 

I ihopo I have not taken up too much of your time, and I 
would be glad to have you now or at amy time make suggestions 
in regard to the qualifications we should impose unon this vari- 
ety that we are seeking after. 

ttrW. A. Toole: I think the members of the Society had 
l>etter be going after that plum. I would like to ask whether 
it should be an eating plum or a cooking plum. I have reasons 
for asking that question. 

Mr. Underwood: In response to that question, at the last 
meeting of our Minnesota Horticultural Society, Mr. Loring, a 
promjinent citizen of Minneapolis who is greatly interested in 
this subject, offered a prize of $100 for a new seedling plum, 
its qualifications to be determined by a committee consisting of 
Wyman Elliott and one or two other members. They got to- 
gether and made up quite a lengthy list of qualifications for this 
plum, and when we brought forth this oifer we wrote to the com- 
mittee and to the Secretary of the Society and gathered togetlier 
all th eideas we could, and we now have the qualifications in 
this form. I will read them to you to give you an idea of what 
we are seeking after. We are not going to publish these quali- 
fications until we get them definitely fixed: ''Tree vigorous 
and as hardy as the Surprise and an annual bearer. Must 
ripen before September 15 in Tvlinnesota.." We are liable to 
have frost by that timie, severe frost. "Fruit, must average 1% 
inches in diameter." I am told this is too big, but we put that 
size in because the committee of the Horticultural Society named 
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that size on tihis $100 offer. ''The quality must be without 
astringency, as sweet as the Ooheeda, flesh iinn when ripe and 
the pit no larger than tlie Do Sotia." Those are practically the 
qualifications that have been offered by the Minnesota. Society. 

Mr. W. A. Toole: You will find that plum will not come up 
to those qualifications. We like the Wyant very well, but the 
Cheney is much better. 

Tlie Presi dent: I am a little like the old maid who did not 
know how old she was. I understand the leading plum man 
said the Surprise was the leading plum. 

Mr. A. D. Barnes: I want to commend our Minnesota 
friends for not putting in a color qualification. 

Mr. Underwood: The Society did specify a red color, but 
our department did not care whether it was red or blue in color. 

The President : It will be golden if it gets the thousand dol- 
lar prize. (Laughter.) ^ 

The President : In the absence of one of the speakers I have 
allowed this plum discussion to come in. I have called down 
Mr. Underwood and Mr. Toole, and if Mr. Toole gets up again 
I will call him down again* (Laughter.) 

Dr. Loope: I am taking lessons from the chair. I would 
like to know tlie best four varieties of the Americana plum. I 
don't want you to misunderstand me. I don't want anybody 
to menitioni a dozen varieties to plant. It doesn't pay. If any- 
body wants them for himself he wants only four varieties, he 
does not want fifteen or twenty varieties of plums. I want to 
know the four best varieties, or five at the outside. I don't 
kniow anything. I want to know whether it is tlie Wyant, 
Quaker, Stoddard or something of that kind. I want to know 
somJething about the Americana. The one question of the hardi- 
ness of the Japanese or European, varieties is a mixed question 
in the state of Wisconsin. We all know that the Japanese or 
European varieties are sold as far north as Sturgeon Bay, and 
in the vicinity of Oishkosh they kill almost any winter. They 
do not kill at Sturgeon Bay, and they do kill in) the southern 
part of the state, so I don't want any misunderstanding about it, 
they have got to be hardy throughout the state. I would like a 
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list that miay go out as being thoroughly reliable, a list of four 
or five of the beat Americana plums to plant. 

The Chairman: You will know more about the hardiness 
when spring opens. 

Prof. Sandsten : Mr. Chairman, I have spoken once already 
on the plum question. I would place the Surprise at» the head of 
the lite, after that I am a little mixed, perhaps the Wyamt and 
the Hammer. I have one or two more that I prefer 1 for the qual- 
ity. I like the Penning'si Peach and the Obheeda. 

The Chairman : L. G. Kellogg, give us your preference. , 

Mr. L. G. Kellogg : What little experience I have had with 
the native or Americana plums I would plaice the varieties in 
this order: Surprise first, Wyant second, Die Sbta third, and 
Hawkeye fourth. 

Mr. Orantefield: In the order of their excellence, Surprise,, 
Wyant, Quaker and Hammer. I have knowtn thenn all for fif- 
teen years except the Surprise. 

Mr. Ooe : I would name the Surprise, Wyant, Hammer and 
De iSofca in their order. 

Mr. Bingham: I don't know anthing "about the native 
plum. We find with us the Wyant is very unsatisfajctcxry in 
not being able to get it to fruit. We have them! five years old 
and they have never borne with us ; we don't knlow what is the 
matter. We have the Hawkeye and the De Sofca and we find 
themi very good, but the Wyant seems to be very different. 

Mr. Millard: Are you not losing sight of one quality the 
gentleman from Minnesota mentioned. The plum has got to be 
a firm! phum. If you eat it out of hand it is different, but to 
stand commercial conditions it has got to be a firm plum. 

Mr. H. G. Street (111.) : Is the Surprise solid enougjh for 
that purpose? 

Mr. Oranefield: Yes, sir. 

Mr. T womlbley : We had a little experience with the Ham- 
mer plum. Some of them are just living and this 8pring most 
of therm will be dead. 

Mr. Anderson (Iowa) : The conditions in Iowa would not 
be the same as in Wisconsin. As to the varietiesi that are doing 
best with us I should place the Wyant ahead of the Surprise. I 
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have had the Surprise far several years and I ihave never seen 
any fruit. I understand it is soinewihat a shy bearer. It is 
not as good a bearer as others we have down them The Wyant 
is conceded to be the best for our country. Thie Hawkeye is 
good for a market plum. The Hawkeye and the Stoddard are 
nearly alike. The quality is not so good for eating out of hand, 
but for canning it is good and for selling it is a© good as any- 
thing else. For quality of frtiit the De Sota is good, but the 
Hammer is nearly as good as the Do Sota^ but the appearance 
is not so attractive as that of some of the others. The Miner 
generally takes fourth place on account of being later than tihie 
others, but it is quite a nice plum, not solid, but being late 
would perhaps recommend it for northern Wisconsin. 

Mr. Converse : When that question was asked I had in mind 
the Forest Garden, Wvant, De Sota. and Surprise. 

Mr. O. A. Hatch : I don't want any plurals at all, so I could 
not give you any list. 



Cranberry Culture in Wisconsin. 

O. G. Malde. 

Although the word "cranberry" has long been associated with 
the turkey, as a much relished dish on our national day of 
Thanksgiving, the culture of the terry by mian dartes back but a 
few years and marks a new epoch in intensified horticulture. 

Of the true cranberry, as is probably known, there are but 
two species in North America. Of the two species buit onie, the 
large cranberry (Oxyeoccus macrocarpius) ig cultivated. 

The cranberry culture of Wisconsin dates back but about 
thirty years, and all cranberries gathered prior to that time were 
from the wild marsh. This early gathering of berries from the 
wild miarsh was quite a complicated affair, as the farmers living 
about the marshes and knowing of the whereabouts of the best 
yielding vines would move out and camp on some little elevated 
spot near the patch and keep guard over it. In this way a form 
of "squatter sovereignty" was taken over the different parts of 
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the marsh and this was even carried so far in some case© as to 
use the shot-gun to eject anyone who might want to camp on the 
same elevation or island. During the latter years of this "squat- 
ter sovereignty'' the competition became so great that the state 
had to pass a law forbidding anyone from picking cranberries 
on the wild marshes belonging to the state before the first Mon- 
day in Sepitemjber, as the competition caused them to commence 
picking so early in the fall that the berries were but partially 
matured. 

A large number of barrels of berries were harvested each year 
from the wild marshes. The Carey family of Berlin one year 
gathered as many as five thousand barrels from their wild 
marsh; then others, seeing what might be dome, commienoed to 
take up the state lands that had the wild vines on, and a rudi- 
mentary system of irrigation was commenced. Thus the busi- 
ness flourished for a few years in this rudimentary [way, then 
came a series of dry yeans w r ith fires; the largest part of the 
vine-covered marshes were devastated, the business took a drop, 
and mjany of the owners let the land go back to the state for the 
taxes, as they did not have the back-bone and staying qualities 
to hold out during the dry times. 

Meanwhile, others who had kept their eyes open and watched 
the few who stayed by the business, stepped in and secured the 
abandoned lands by paying the taxes, and commDenced to ditch 
up and put in the marsh on a more systematic plan with regard 
to protection from frost, and it is this system which is in oper- 
ation in the cranberry districts of the state to-day, and dates 
back to about the year 1885, though the real impetus of the 
business dates back to the very recent date 1894, w v hich was the 
year of the last fire that harassed the industry and brought out 
several more improvements along the line of irrigation and re- 
serve water sup(ply. 

Cranberry culture to-day is chiefly 'carried on on the peat- 
bog, thougjh a few sanded marshes are 'operated with good suc- 
cess. The maintenance of the peat marsh is a much easier mat- 
ter than, that of the sanded marsh;, as the ditches and dams used 
on these retain their shape much better. The peat marsh, 
after a couple of years of vine growth 1 , is in many cases sanded 
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a little each year. The sanding is usually done in the winter, 
when it is easy to get about the marsh, and the use of the sleigh 
also adds to the convenience and cheapness. About three inches 
of sand are usually applied. 

The general operations of preparing *a miarsh for cranberry 
vines are as f oIIowb : Scalping, cross-cutting, picking up of the 
scalpings and placing these into darns, ditching and leveling. 
Then! comes the planting and the maintenance of the plantation 
up to the timje of fruiting and harvesting. If these operations 
have been thoroughly done, a half crop should be obtained the 
third year. It^is about this time that the sanding referred to 
should be done. The fourth year a fair crop may be expected 
from the planting. In the fifth year a full crop should be ob- 
tained. 

To go into details of the different steps mentioned in the op- 
eration of preparing a marsh would require an extensive paper 
and will therefore be omitted, as the parties lnjost interested can 
find literature on the subject. 

The picking season is a very interesting one on the miarsh and 
lasts from two to four weeks, followed, after a lapse of two 
weeks, by the picking- over season of from ten to twenty days. 

The precedence established by the law that restrained early 
picking on the wild nmrshes a few years back seems still to be 
recognized, as the first Monday in September is marked by the 
coming of the pickers from the farming regions about the miarsh 
and near-by towns, who locate in the shanties which have been 
erected on the marshes for the accommiodation of the prickers. 
These shanties have tables, benches, and a cook-stove on the first 
floor, where the cooking, is done. On the second floor are the 
sleeping quarters, provided with two story bunks. The pickers 
furnish their own bedding. 

The Oneida and Winnebago tribes of Indians also appear on 
the scene at this season. The Oneidas are furnished shanties 
apart from those of the whites. The Winnebagos, who are of a 
mort roving, nature, pitch their wigwams, in which they live. 

The choice berries and heaviest yielding sections of the 
marsh are generally picked by hand. Woanlen and children, 
squ/awis and papooses are employed at this, and they are paid 
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about fifty cents per bushel, two and three bushels being a day's 
work for an adult, except in exceptional cases, when this amount 
is exceeded. The pickers are paid by the ticket system'. These 
tickets are aiccepted at the store, one of which is maintained on 
each marsh during the season for the accomlmjodationl of the 
pickers. The fimal settlements come at the end of the season. 
The poorest yielding sections are harvested with the flake, and 
for this purpose the strong men., both white men and Indians, 
are emiployed, receiving from one and a half to twio and a half 
dollars per day and their board, or fifty cents more if (they 
board themselves. The rakers harvest from eight to twenty 
bushels per day, according to the yield of the sections raked. 

All berries harvested during the day are to be housed before 
the teamsters quit at night. These berries are emjptied from 
the boxes into which they were harvested, into flats four and 
onie-balf by two and one-half feet by- six inches; these boxes are 
placed in tiers and the berries left to dry about two weeks* 
The time varies somewhat according to the market Cleaning 
and grading is done just before berries are barreled and shipped, 
to facilitate the work. 

When the berries have been stored long enougjh for the chaff 
and refuse which have been gathered with thlem to dry, or when 
the market demands it, cleaning and grading oamnuence. 
Though it may seem queen', it is nevertheless a fact that the 
process of cleaning and grading differs om each marsh, as prac- 
tically each owner has a nuachine of his own make, although all 
the cleaning and grading machines are designed to do the work 
according to two general principles, namiely : to grade by pass- 
ing over sections of screens varying one thirty-second of an inch, 
and on the separation of the sound from the unsound berries by 
descending a series of steps, where, the sound berries having 
much elasticity, they leap a pit-fall and appear on the hand- 
picking table, while the unsound berries, having lost their elas- 
ticity, do not escape the pit-fall but drop into the slush box. 
The berries that appear on the hand-picking table soon en- 
counter the tiny fingers of some fair damsel that are trying to 
detect any unsound berries that might have succeeded in coming 
down with the sound ones. The berries are graded into four 
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grades, namely: the pie, standard, fancy, and extra fancy or 
chodoe berries. The standard contain© the bulk of the berries, 
with the pie and fancy next, as there are but few choice ones. 
The berries are passed from this pickingover table into 'barrels ; 
these are immediately headed and taken to the ear which is wait- 
ing for them at the station and placed there through the oommas- 
sion man buying them. These cars are dispatched to some 
commercial center from which the barrels are distributed to the 
grocers, and when we next see our Wisconsin grown cranberries 
they are perhaps made into some delicious sauce, served along- 
side the roasted turkey on some elaborately set Thanksgiving 
dinner-tabl*- 



DISCUSSION. 

Prof. Sanidsten: Mr. Whittlesey is one of our prominent 
cranberry growers of the state and is Vice President of the Oran>- 
berry Growers' Association. I think we would all be pleased to 
hear from him on this subject 

Mr. Whittlesey : Now I am in trouble. I am not a happy 
speech maker and I don't know what on earth to say to you. I 
have been in the cranberry business a long time and I ought to 
know how to grow cranberries, but I confess I do not, and I 
don't believe any cranberry grower does. (Laughter.) It is a 
business we know as little about as any line of business I know 
of. The state under the direction of Dean Henry, and miore 
directly Profs. Sandsten and Whitson, came up in my neighbor- 
hood and started an experimient station, and they have learned 
in a couple of years about all that we know, and now we expect 
to get our knowledge from ithem. Cranberry growing is con- 
siderable of a business. It is a business worthy of respect. 1 
think Judge Gaynor who is here has gone over all that perhaips ; 
anyway, he is the best known, and you who were here this after- 
noon heard him speak. I would be glad to answer any ques- 
tions you may wish to ask. 

Mr. Utter : Does the cranberry thrive by using a fertilizer ? 

Mr. Whittlesey : Yes, but we are not doing anything of that 
kind in Wisconsin. It is largely practiced arounld Oape Ood. 
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Prof. Sandsten : Phosphoric acid in some f ormi seems to he 
necessary. It seems they require a small amount of phioepihoric 
aoid together with a small amouint of potash. 

Mr. Whittlesey : No fertilizer has been used in Wisconsin, 
buit it might be used to great advantage. 

Mr. J. J. Meum : What do you consider a full crop ? 

Mr. Whittlesey : T have known 500 bushels grown on a sin- 
gle acre, but 100 bushels is a large yield,, and a good average 
yield on a well cultivated patch is 25 barrels or 75 bushels to 
the ajcre. 

Mr. Nicolai : Oan cranberries be grown successfully in the 
southern part of the state ? 

Mr. Whittlesey: It requires sand, soft water and a peat or 
muck marsh. I think if the conditions are right the latitude 
in the southern piart of Wisconsin is all right. 

Mr. Nioolai : Will they thrive in lime water ? 

Mr. Whittlesey : No, sir, they must have soft water. 



The Commission Man and the Fbuit Grower. 

B. E. Feldkamp. 

A good fruit grower, who has confidence in, and tihe con- 
fidence of, his oomumission house, and who grades and packs 
his fruit carefully, honestly and correctly, is a valuable asset 
of any comjmission house, and as such, is always wanted. 
Many growers have no confidence in their commission houise and 
sent consignments to several firms in tihe samje towni, or, if they 
stay by one firm, they send in a volley of '"kicks" after each 
consignment. They ship to two firms on the principle of set- 
ting a thief to catch a thief, the one making the lowest returns 
being the thief, or they have no faith in the ajbdlity of one firm 
to handle their consignmJent promptly, and think to expedite 
matters by dividing it between two. The actual results are far 
different fromj those expected. In the first instance the dis- 
honest man is not discovered bekaause thfe fruit might have air- 
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rived at different times of the day, although' shipped at the 
same time there might have been some inferior packages in one 
of the lota, or some otluer of the numerous causes influencing 
the price may have intervened ; in the second case there is a cer- 
tain market, — a certain vacancy, so to speak, — to he filled ; the 
firmjs are competing and are covering the same territory, so 
it is but reasonable to suppose that party "A" could nave filled 
this vacuum as well as party "B." What the shipper Las 
really succeeded in doing is to make his own goods compete, 
to furnish the weapons by which rival firms cut price®, the 
grower, like the innocent bystander, being the one injured. 
And then there is the "kicker." Some men seem* to fadl to 
realize that a oommisision firm will always try to get the high- 
est (price possible, because the higher the price they receive the 
greater will be their profits. Everyone must admit that there 
are dishonest commission firmsj, and. 'because these houses do 
not make full returns the "kicker" thinks all commission firms 
are dishonest. If a man is. dissatisfied he should try a new 
commission house, and ,if there is no oomlmissiion house in his 
market that he can trust, he should hunt up a new market. 
In the case of the species of man just jmlentioned, the chances 
are that no one would object to the change. 

In order to establish confidence between] the commission house 
and the grower they must come closer together than they are 
at present. Both parties are to blame for existing conditions. 
A grower seldom writesi to the firm ; some of them do not even 
acknowledge the receipt of a cheque. On the other? hand, com- 
mission houses do not like to mail statements of miarket prices 
because of the expense involved; the grower gets as much 
benefit from such reports as the commission house and he should 
bear his share of the expense, but in just what manner this can 
be accomplished is a question. If the grower isi kept informed 
he will know to what markets he should send his fruit and what 
markets he should avoid. Such informiaition will prevent the 
glutting of one market, while another, thirty or forty miles 
away is demanding more fruit. If the flooding of a market is 
lessened in this way by proper distribution, larger returns to 
the f armler and larger profits to the commission houjse will rer 
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suit. In this state there is a melon grower who well realizes 
the importance of getting his melons in the market at the right 
time. This man, last summer, had a telephone line constructed 
to his field from a small town about three miles away. By 
means of this telephone he was kept informed of market condi- 
tions in a certain city some thirty miles away. When the de- 
mand was large and prices going up, he was notified by his com- 
mission firm, and immediately rushed in a car, which he could 
do in about twelve hours.. His estimate of the profits during 
the reason duie directlv to the information] received over the 
telepihone is $2,000.00. In the reports that romimission houses 
now send out, the highest market price is often quoted, due 
somjetimies to a deliberate attempt to deceive, (but mpre often 
to the fact that such circulars, especially if printed, are intended 
primarily for the customers of the firm;, not its shippers; so 
care should be taken in placing reliance on these printed re- 
ports. Information intended especially for the grower is usu- 
ally mimeographed. 

Proper grading and packing is necessary to secure a good re- 
turn and profit on any fruit. By "proper" is mieanrt:, not fine 
packing, but packing that is suitable to the kind and condition 
of the fruit Laxness in this matter is unfortunately the rule 
today, and, when urged to do better, most men say that it would 
not. jpay, failing to see the difference between proper packing 
and fine packing. Good packing pays only on good fruit, and 
is a Waste on poor fruit. This unfitness of the package to the 
fruit is what is mieant when present conditions ajre deplored. 
Most men go either to one extreme or the other. With the 
investment of a little thought the proper medium can be 
reached, and such an investment will pay big dividends. This 
same case occurs in regard to spraying ; party "A" never sprays, 
and the bugs and scales hold a carnival on his farm ;while he 
pays the expenses of the crowd ; party "B" sprays ; he doesn't 
know exactly why but he is — well, spraying, — and he calk 
himself an up-to-date fruit grower. 

Tlhe arrival of fruit in the market in propier condition is 
something that should be looked f orward to even when the trees 
or bushes are planted, and varieties that ship wfell should be 
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i&ipp&d looe^j. Xe^ York Niagaras and Delaware are shipped 
west, crated, in fo'ir jjound baskets, bat it is doabtfai ^rhether 
it would pav to use these small baskets for home gr own grapes. 
Sometimes extra fancy fruit will attract attenticm and bring a 
higher price by pa/;kirg in a package oat of the ordinuv bat 
a step in this direction should he taken with caution. 

All packages of first claas fruit should be plainly marked 
with the grower^ name and address, and a label of some kind. 
possibly, guaranteeing die fruit. Waugh, in his book on fruit 
harvesting and marketing, has the following to say on thia sub- 
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ject : " Very much of the grower's success depends on making 
a reputatio(ni for his fruit, — much more than is commonly sup- 
posed. The man who ships to the city market frequently im- 
agines that his identity is lost sight of and his responsibility 
swallowed up in th& mixture of all men's products in the com- 
mission house. This may be the case to some extent, but it 
need not be so lat all. If the grower has any expectation of 
staying in the business and any ambition to make what money 
he can out of it, it will be mjuoh better for him to maintain 
his own responsibility for his own fruit, and get all the credit 
lie can out of it." 

A reputation is easily established and grocers and other buy- 
ers will look for your name and buy your goods oni the strength 
of its being on the box. This will help elinuinate competition 
and will make a ready sale for your goods. If your commis- 
sion house sends a rubber stamp or a stencil, bearing their name 
and address, and a number by which you are known, expect- 
ing in tfiis way to prevent their competitors from discovering 
their shippers, use it, but put your name on in addition- If 
your fruit is up to grade in every way they will not comjplain, 
because they want your custom. 



Thursday Morning. 
PLANT BREEDING. 

Prof. E. P. Sandsten. 

Mr. President, and Members of the Association : 

I had intended to read a paper and I have a paper in my 
pocket, but I do not think it best to read it, because I do not 
understand part of the paper myself, so I think I had better do 
a little talking. 

The subject of plant breeding is one about which we like 
to talk a great deal, and we try to make out that we know some- 
thing about it, but the fact is we know very little about it. We 
talk about heredity, about reversion, atavism and preTx>tency 
apd the like, but if we are pinned right down to the facts w$ 
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have to admit that we know very little about these terras and 
wliat they stand for. We have formulated certain laws which 
we suppose to be true under given conditions, but we find these 
laws are violated right along and hence we are not sure of the 
results. When we are dealing with life, in whatever form it 
may be, we are dealing with a complex formula that we cannot 
understand, but which we would like to understand. 

You will pardon me for rambling over the subject, as I will 
have to do this morning;, but I want to call your attention to 
the fact that plant breeding and animal breeding are governed 
by the sarnie biological laws, and that the difference between 
plants and animiala, while important to scientists, and to the 
students in general it is lees important when we deal with 
fundamental principles, like the principles of heredity and re- 
production. In those two respects the two kingdoms, plant and 
aninral are almost alike, if not identical. So do not think for 
a moment that you are dealing with different problems when 
you are dealing with animals and plants. ♦ 

What has interested met most the last two years has been the 
subject of Mendel's law. I have read a great deal about 
Mendel's law and have read the discussion that has been carried 
on on the subject in the current scientific journals. We have 
found that in breeding plants or animals the progeny will fol- 
low certain lines; it will resemble one parent or the other, or 
be neutral between the two parents. This discovery was made 
by Mendel in breeding peas and beans, and we now have the 
results in the shape of Mendel's law. To illustrate, if we have 
two plants or two fruits, like the Rhode Island Greening and 
the Snow apple, two distinct types, essentially different. The 
one is a green apple, and the other, the Snow, is red with white 
meat. If we were to breed these two types of fruit, the Snow 
and the Rhode Island Greening, the result would be three types 
of fruit. According to Mendel's law we would then have 
twenty-five per cent that would resemble the Snow, twenty-five 
per oenit that would resemble the Greening, and fifty per cent 
would be intermediate, or would show charaeter intermediate 
which would be intermediate. The first twenty-five per cent we 
would call dominant, that is, the strongest characteristic of one 
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or the other fruit®. The fifty per cent, Ave would call the inter- 
mediate, having characteristics intermediate between the Blhode 
Island Grdenang and the Snow, and the other twenty-five per 
cent would be recessive. Now we raise seedlings from the 
dominant and the reoessives we should find that tihase two we 
breed true to typeij while the intermediate would follow the 
same proportion of 25, 50 and 25 per cent, and the 25 dom- 
inant and the 25 recessive would again breed true from seed. 
This is the Mendel law stated simply, but we have in this case 
selected only one characteristic or unit character and you know 
there are a number of them, and that is why the breeding prob- 
lem becomes more complicated. It is possible to take two 
varieties of fruit of a well defined type, cross the two and get 
a definite result. The law seems to follow the proportion pre- 
viously stated right straight through. The proportion may 
vary a little but in the long run they follow it closely. If 
we have & number of parental characteristics in breeding we 
will naturally get different and indeterminate results. If we 
were to take these twenty-five that are pure and cross them wilh 
the original Greening apple what result would we get? We 
will haive a proposition something like this: It will produce 
the two new types again, and the same indefinite number of 
fifty which we have called intermediate. 

While great progress has been made in plant breeding, 
especially through the researches and discoveries of Mendel, De 
Vrie, and others, by the use of what is termed the "statistical 
method," much data of great theoretical if not practical value 
has been presented by a, number of investigators along botanical 
and zoological lines. Especially has the study of the develoiv- 
ment and processes of cell division before and after fertilization 
been most fruitful. We are now able to follow the complex 
phenomena taking place in the fertilized cell, the segmentation 
and fusion of the cell or sex elements, and the subsequent de- 
velopment of the new organism. These lines of research have 
been carried on almost simultaneously with 'both animals and 
plants. 

Plant breeding is governed by the same biological laws as 
animal breeding. The differences between animals and plants. 
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while important to tho morphologist and general students in 
science, are less important when we deal with purely funda- 
mental principles, like those of sexual reproduction and hered- 
ity. Ever since the invention of the microscope, the cell has 
been considered as the unite of structure in both animals and 
plants. The differences in cells of the two kingdoms may be 
great from many points of view, but the internal processes of J 

growth, and reproduction are closely related,, if not identical. 
Fir9t, let us consider the probable history and origin of sex 
in animals as well as in plants. In the lowest forms of organic 
life, where the whole organism is composed of a single cell, 
the presence of sex is not known, or at least not well marked ; 
in fact, the presence is disputed by most scientists. Here the 
increase in number of individuals is accomplished by the miere 
division of the original cell into two or more daughter cells. 
This process is repeated indefinitely. It will thus be seen that 
the original cell reappears in all subsequent generations and we 
may say lives forever. As we advance the scale of develop- 
ment, differentiation in structure, both vegetative and repro- 
ductive takes place. At first this differentiation is, to be sure, 
very crude and difficult to trace, but nevertheless the progres- 
sion becomes more and more plain as we ascend the scale of 
development. With the appearance of sex in plants, the par- 
ent plant or plants perish, unlike the original undifferentiated 
cell. Thus it will be seen that the presence of sex in the an- 
imal and plant kingdom is an acquired character necessaiy for 
the development of the plant phylum. The importance of sex 
in the plant and animal kingdoms is beginning to be more and 
more appreciated by students and investigators. Without it 
there could have been no evolution, at least not an evolution 
y in the sense in which we understand it today. 

Referring back again to the original cell, where, as previously 
stated, the simple division into two or more (laughter cells 
simply meant an equal division of the original cell contents 
with all its attributes and characteristics, very few new influ- 
ences could be brought into activity, but with the introduction 
of sex and with the appearance of death in plant and animal 
development, new forces were added. To those who bemouro 
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the inevitable death of the individual a word of comfort should 
be given. Death, as we are beginning to understand it, is an 
acquired character that was unknown and is unknown in the 
lowest forms of life. Without the appearance of death evolu- 
tion could not have been possible, or if possible, would have 
been greatly retarded, and progress along all lines or organic 
life would have been slow, if not impossible. The all prevail- 
ing belief ima personal and bodily immortality, as siueh, finds 
its answer, demonstration and inspiration in the lowest fornib 
of life, though in the higher forms the death of the parent form 
is necessary to the march of progress. 

Having thus slightly touched upon the subjects of death and 
sex as important factors in plant and animal evolution,, and 
their relation to plant and and animal breeding, we may en- 
deavor to trace the phenomena of cell division and growth in the 
fertilized cell and to try to correlate, if possible, the changes 
that take place in the cell with our present conception of hered- 
ity or the transmission of characters. Before so doing, I can- 
not forego to say a few words about the question of transmitti- 
bility of acquired character, or, in other words, whether charac- 
ters acquired- during the life-time of the individual are trans- 
mitted to the offspring. This is denied by the Neo-Darwinians. 
The position taken by the La-marckian school is generally snip- 
ported by horticulturists 1 and botanists, with few exceptions, 
while the Nee-Darwinian side is upheld generally by zoologists. 
Ever since Dr. Weisraian formulated his theories of the localiza- 
tion of the germ plasms in certain cells of the organism has the 
battle between the two schools been waged with considerable 
bitterness. Later investigations by Weisnian himself and others 
have somewhat modified our old linos of reasoning upon this 
subject, and seemingly a common, ground between the disput- 
ants has been reached. 

Popularly, the stamens are considered as the male and the 
pistils as the female organs of plants. This conception, while 
convenient, is erroneoua Stamens and pistils are modified leaf 
structures. The pollen grains are true spores. W r ben the pol- 
len grain alights upon the stigma of the pistil, it germinates 

and grows into a long, slender, tube-like plant. This small 
21 
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plant should be considered as parasitic on the pistil. It grows 
down/ward until it comae into contact with the cell wall of the 
egg cell, which it penetrates, and emits a fecundating nucleus or 
sperm. The immediate effect of the fusion of the sperm with 
the egg is an increase in size. Meanwhile, internal changes 
take place. The nucleus of the egg cell and the nucleus of the 
sperm begin to segmentate into rod-like bodies called chromo- 
somes. The chromosoiues of the sperm and those of the egg 
lie side by side. The next stage is the fusion of the two respec- 
tive sets of chroniiosoir.es, leaving only one set These again 
separate, apparently in the same maimer as they fused, result- 
ing in a probable mixing of the two sex elements. It is reason 
able to suppose that these chromosomes become modified as a 
result of the fusion, and with the development of the new indi- 
vidual become distributed into e\ery cell of the plant structure, 
liesearches have established the fact that the two sets of chromo- 
some bodies (corresponding to the male and female inheritance) 
are present in the coll through all stages of cell division and 
growth and should be considered as the physical basis of hered- 

Thus it would seem that the most tenable heredity units in 
organic life are the chromosome bodies as. they appear before 
fusing in tihe egg ceil. The preponderance of character and 
hereditary traits of the two sets of chromosomes must determine 
the relative preponderance of each parent after fusion. - Of 
course it cannot be revealed what part of the respective chromo- 
somes enters info the fusion and into the subsequent segmenta- 
tion after the fusion. The process which takes place immedi- 
ately after the fusion of the respective chromosomes is a matter 
of speculation, but greatly important to the student of heredity. 
It is reasonable to suppose that strength of chanacter as intiu 
enced by physical vigor and a long line of ancestors would de- 
termine the character or influence the character of the new off 
spring in a considerable degree. The relative importance of 
different hereditary traits of character as opposed to each other 
would determine what the offspring would be. While these 
studies are interesting to the student of breeding, they furnish 
after all no tenable clue apart from speculation as to the ulti- 
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mate processes that take place in the cell, and it is to be doubted 
whether subsequent studies along this line will yield very satis- 
factory or conclusive results. Perhaps the statistical methods 
as now in vogue will yield much greater results if breeding fol- 
lows strict laws, as we now believe, arid which would appear 
from the study of cell division after fecundation has taken place. 
The great benefit derived from the study of hereditary laws from 
a botanical point of view is the accumulation of new facts upon 
the initial processes of the transmission of hereditary traits, 
since all intelligent breeding must finally rest upon such knowl- 
edge. The studios thus confirm the conception held by early 
breeders of animals that a pedigree was absolutely necessary for 
the best results in. all long lines of breeding, and that the spor- 
adic cases oif excellency obtained by indiscriminate breeding 
proved the rule with exceptions. So, in order to piredict results 
in breeding or in predicting hereditary laws the breeder must 
know the antecedent of the organism involved. Undoubtedly 
the statistical methods of breeding formulated by Mendel point 
to this conclusion. The purer the strain of two individuals, 
the surer can we predict what the offspring will be, for in these 
cases there is a homogenity in the two parents and the respective 
forces become correlated and dominant But who shall predict 
the direction of heredity when the two parents are of unknown 
breeding or antecedents? The result must necessarily remain 
a puzzle. If, then, the discussion has proven that very little 
progress has been made in the practical field of breeding, it 
must not be said that progress lias not been made. We have 
at. least been furnished with a formula that will guide us in 
future work. From this formula we can predicate with a rea- 
sonable degree of accuracy results which before we were unable 
to predicate. But apart from such formula the great field of 
breeding will still lie open for the enthusiasts. While the 
greater number of breeders may follow the definite rules and 
laws formulated by the statistical methods, there will be a few, 
who, unhampered and unbound by such rules and laws, will 
launch out and now and then obtain results which will be of 
inestimable value to the race. 

Extensive experiments have been) carried on with peas, beans 
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and cereals to test Mendel's law. The results so far reported 
show that the law holds good but not with the exact limits. The 
reason for this difference may be due to the difficulty of choos- 
ing unit characters or characters well fixed and defined. The 
animal breeders seem to have come nearer the law than the 
plant breeders, possibly because the parents have perrmanen/tly 
fixed unit characters, and also because the animal breeder can 
better control the external conditions. 

In listening to the discussion in the Society last year, the 
question was asked: "By what external marks can we tell 
w T hether an animal or a plaint is prepotent?" The question 
simply indicates the desire to learn something of a quality that 
does not necessarily give any indication on the exterior. If 
we refer back to line hreeding and statistical methods of de- 
ducting results, we may predicate from a given individual its 
power of prepotency. But whether external conditions exist 
which point to this characteristic or not is a question that I 
think no one at the present ventures to answer. I believe that 
such power is necessarily situated in the germ plasm and is her- 
editary and as such would not necessarily give external evi- 
dence. Still we are seeking something that is tenable, some- 
thing we can see with our eyes. We deny things that are un- 
seen and unreal and untenable,, but let us not forget that in deal- 
ing with life in its various manifestations we are dealing with 
an unknown force, of which we know nothing save its mani- 
festations. Its essence is hidden from us. 

The question is often asked: "How can we account for 
atavism?" "'Why is it that after a number of generations of 
pure breeding there suddenly appears a "sport" or an offspring 
entirely different from the parents or grandparents?" 1 think 
that this question may be answered by referring back to the 
study of the fertilized cell and the fusion of the two sex ele- 
ments and their subsequent division. We can easily conceive 
that in the cells have been transmitted a numiber of generations 
and that certain characteristics have been present from the be- 
ginning, but due to the preponderance of other characteristics 
have not appeared in the offspring, but have remained latent 
or recessive. These latent or recessive characters will appear 
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when given an opportunity, and such opportunity may occur 
after a numiber of years. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Wm. Toole: I suppose this Mendel's law is based on 
the idea of making this cross of the two varieties for each one 
reasonably true. There might be one variety *or the other 
reason-ably true, but when it comas to this matter of apples, 
when we take into consi deration the chance pollenization by 
bees and all sorts of things, would not the law be very badly 
broken when applied to apple trees ? 

Professor Sandsten: It would not, if we take into consid- 
eration two things in. the choice of parents of marked character- 
istics. Take the question of color, if we consider the color 
of the Rhode Island Greening and the white mtoted Snow 
apple. Now Mendel's law would make the white meat appear 
in the other apple. Supposing those were prorrnjnent charac- 
teristics in the two and were fixed, then Mendel's law would 
miake twenty-five per cent of the white meat and green skin, 
resembling externally the Rhode Island Greening, and fifty per 
cent that would be intermediate, and twenty-five per cent would 
have white flesh and red skin. There are the only two charac- 
teristics that we have taken into consideration, because if we 
take everything into consideration the problem; becomes too 
complex to figure it out. It is only along certain lines of breed- 
ing you cant make use of the law such as fixing the color and 
meat of the apple. We would have to go through a long series 
of breeding to get all the characteristics. 

Mr. A. D. Biarnes: Which is the most likely to favor the 
reproduction of the variety, the mother blossom or the father 
blossom with which the other blossom is fertilized? 

Professor Sandstem: I don't know; I don't think anyone 
can answer that question). I think that depends entirely on the 
individual. I don't think the father has any advantage over 
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the mother, except in so far as strength and prepotency are 
concerned. 

Mr. Toole: The sex from which the pollen comes, has that 
any bearing on the subject? 

Professor Sandsten: It makes no difference which, is the 
male or the female parent 

Mr. Underwood (Minn.) : Does this refer also to the quality 
of the fruit? Will that come out in the same proportion as 
the parent of the tree? 

Professor Sandsten: That is a question we cannot deter- 
mine. It is only marked characteristics we are looking for. 
If. those varieties have other characteristics they may not ap- 
pear, they may not come out in the same proportion. 

Mr. A. D. Barnes: The trees are nearly identical in the 
tree form. 

Professor Sandsten: They are nearly alike. If you are 
breeding for a particular quality of Rhode Island Greening 
you could use a Rhode Island Greening for that particular qual- 
ity, and if you are breeding for a particular quality of Snow 
apple you can breed from the Snow apple, and in that way you 
can follow out all the other characteristics of the varieties. 

Mr. O. A. Hatch : If you were breeding the Snow apple, 
after the first cross you have 25, 50 and 25 per cent of the char- 
acteristics you mentioned, what per cent would you take for 
your next cross? 

Professor Sandsten : Those twenty-five on either side would 
breed true, but in the case- of apples we do not breed in that 
particular line. After we get a variety we propagate by graft- 
ing of budding, so the problem would not come up, but in cer- 
eal brooding it is used to a great extent, but in this case Menders 
law is not absolute, it will not fall exactly in that proportion. 
It miay be 27 or 35 or it may be 40 ini a case, so the result will 
not be definite except when large numbers are taken, then the 
number is fairly accurate. 

Dr. Loope : Do you protect blossom© in making a, cross ? 

Professor Sandsten: Oh, yes, always. Now in breeding 
fruit o«r in pollenating our idea of sex in fruit is somewhat 
hazy. Among fruit growers are those who have not had' oppor- 
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tunity to look into the problem more thoroughly. Wo speak 
of the pollen of the fruit as the male. That is only slightly 
true. The pollen is the true spore, jus* like spores of the smut, 
the pollen when lighting on tlie stigma starts the germination, 
like the kernel of wheat it starts to g,row into a, long., slender 
tube-like plant that grows dowwtard to the pistil, and then the 
fertilization takes place, and so the fertilization in plaint life 
is almost identical with that of animal life. We speak of the 
pollen as the male, but strictly speaking it is a spore. The 
great difficulty in breeding of any kind is that we have such 
an indeterminate number of characteristics that it is almost 
impossible to get a definite result, and while we can use Mendel's 
law as a guide, the whole problem of breeding will still be open 
to experimenters and to growers in general. It will explain 
some problems in breeding,, but it will not do away with our 
old idea of breeding plants as it has been carried oni We have 
perhaps gained greater insight into breeding, but it will not 
supersede the old method. 

Mir. Gteo. J. Kellogg: What work has [been done by your 
department in this line of breeding ? 

Professor Samdsten : We did something last summer in the 
line of plums, but we cannot tell the result for a numiber of 
years. We are going to keep it up along tliis line of work. 

Now, in regard to heredity. If you will pairdom me I will 
speak a little longer along that line. It has been our endeavor 
and the endeavor of scientists and investigators to trace out as 
nea ( rly as ppssible the true principles of "heredity, and why it 
is that characteristics are transmitted. Investigatxxrs ha\e 
sihown that in the fertilized cell after the mlating of the two 
parents, there is a division in the substance of the celt into 
two groups of small bodies, visible only under a higjh power 
microscope, and those two sets of (bodies correspond respectively 
to the male and female inheritance and they are supposed to be 
continuous through the generation and are transmitted to the 
offspring. These two bodies, so far as we know, form the phys- 
ical basis of heredity. They are always present in the animal 
and the vegetable cell. They are carried over and transmitted, 
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and those little bodies contain the physical basis of heredity 
or the type or form of species that we aire working with. 

Mr. A. D. Barnes: I know of gentlemen in .New York 
who are advertising themselves as tree breeders. I know of those 
nurserymen propagating buds and scions procured from the 
parent trees in Wisconsin. Do you call that breeding ? 

Professor Sandsten: That is selection. Strictly speaking, 
it is mot breeding. 

Mr. Underwod (Minn.) : How are you going to get our 
thousand dollar plum, by breeding or selection ? 

Professor Sandsten : Judging by our discussion of last night 
I should say it would have to be a cross-bred plum. I do not 
believe the native plum would reach the size of an inch and a 
quarter in diameter. 

Mr. Underwood : Well, that is not arbitrary. 

Professor Sandsten : Well, if it is a flexible limit you might 
get it from the native, but I do not believe the native plum 
will come up to that size. I believe it is possible to cross the 
native on [the Japan and get that size. We have had native 
plums one and one-quarter inch in diameter, but it is an ex- 
ception. 

Mr. A. D. Barnes : How can you have a cross-bred plum of 
that size with a pit as small as the De Sota ? 

Professor Sandsten: It is possible. I believe everything 
is possible in the organic world if you 1 keep at it long enougjh. 
I believe the possibilities in the developmlent of fruits and an- 
imals are infinite. I don't believe there is a limit. 

Mr. W. J. Moyle: I am surprised that Mr. Barnes does not 
know he has a seedless apple. We are getting close to the seed- 
less plurn. We have a paper shelled almond and we are work- 
ing toward a seedless plum. Xothing is impossible in the or- 
ganic world. If you believe in evolution the organic world 
has all kinds of possibilities before it. The development of 
a given individual must progress in the direction it has taken 
and there is no limit to that development. 

Mr. Gieo. J. Kellogg: The seedless apple is an accident. 

Professor Sandsten: It is undoubtedly an accident. I 
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don't believe the seedless apple was the result of continuous 
breeding, but simoly an accident. 

Professor C. L. Blair (111.) : That is my understanding;. 
Professor Sandsten: I believe it is a spor just like the 
orange, but the man is entitled to credit for discovering tifoo 
spor, but he is not entitled to the credit of having bred it. 

Mr. A. D. Barnes : I want to sav to you that at Waupaca 
by the side of a piece of timber tJhere is an apple tree that came 
up from seed. Tlhe larger specimens of the fruit have no 
seeds, but the smaller specimens contain seed, mud I have seen 
the fruit grow this year and last year. The tree is not hardy 
and has been killed down several times. I am not propagating 
the tree, but would be gla.d to dhow it to you, and I think, per- 
haps, it would be worthy of propagation further south. The 
apple resembles what we call the Pewaukee, the flavor and text- 
ure being about the same. The larger specimens, have no seeds, 
there is a sign of a core, but no seed anid no cells. 

Mr. Wm. Toole : There is another line of breeding we can 
introduce in our native fruits. We know that variations are 
not strong enough, and I think we can make an effort to break 
the natural tendency, and then after it goes back again to the 
native quality you can then obtain quicker results than if we 
had made use of their native hybridization. 

Professor Sandsten: If we make the cross ourselves and 
break the type we will ha.ve a harder time to fix it, but in the 
case of the apple we can propagate by budding or grafting 
In regard to Mr. Appletree Barnes' apple, that apple tree ought 
to miake him! famous, and if it is not carried away it will make 
Waupaca county famous. 

Mr. Barnes: ' The gentleman who owns the tree promised 
to bring me some apples, but I am sorry to say he did not ful- 
fill his promise. We are more generous at Waupaca than they 
are at some places, we don't want the whole earth. We shall 
be glad to give away some scions 1 if anyone wants to propagate 
the tree. I don't believe it is hardy or I would have done it 
myself. 

Professor Sandsten : I have a few more worda to say in 
regard to the breeding of our native plums. The work at our 
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experiment station has tan devoted to the improvement of our 
native piums ahn*>st entirely, and Professor Goff started that 
work fifteen years ago. The lunger we have worked with them 
the more we have boome impressed with one fact, and that is, 
tiiat many of our native plums come true from seed. That 
i> to say, if you plant the seed of a \Vyant plum the seedlings 
are verv uniformlv Wvaiit. 

Mr. Coe: Is that true of all the plum? \ 

Professor SaiwLsten: 1 won Id not make any sweeping state- 
ment, but it is time to a great extent, and I doubt whether 
nifiioh improvement ean 1* made in a short period of time except 
we go intr> eroding. I have no douht that if we keep on long 
enough we shall gieatly improve the native plum, but if we want 
to get quicker results I think we shall have to go into crossing. 
We have had a very promising variety of seedlings, but we have 
Lecomo disappointed in them from year to year. It will bear 
fine fruit for several vea.rs, but when it becomes older the fruit 
will shrink, and I almost think it will not be worth anything in 
a. few years. 

Mr. Barnes: Can you tell us why those larger apples have 
no seed and the smaller ones do? Is it liccause the energy of 
the tree goes into the growing and maturing of the seed instead 
of the pulp of the apple, and it makes one small and the other 
large ? 

Prof. Saiwlslen: 1 should say it probably was. That is 
merely an opinion, I would not pass judgment on it 

Mr. Geo. J. K ell egg: Those seedlings of the McMahan you 
had at the farm,, were those accidental seedlings? 

Mr. Oranefiold : That goes back to what Prof. Sandsten has 
told vou of the. work at the Station. There are at the Station 
in the orchard five or six rows of seedling apple trees, averaging 
in a.ll ab:)ut. a thousand trees. Those were grown from seeds 
planted by Prof. Goff. and the seeds were collected by him per- 
sonally from the Hatches very largely. They were planted and 
the trees grown from those seeds. They are not only MJe- 
Mahan, but. Golden Russ-ett, Haas and many others. I don't 
know but that will answer your question. 
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Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: I understood there were a row of 25 
McMahan seedling's. 

Mr. Oranefield: There are over ono hundred McMahan 
seedlings. It is one of the most interesting studies I ha.ve ever 
seen. Mr. C A. Hatch can give you a little more of the his- 
tory of those trees. 

Mr. O. A., Hatch: Those seedlings were selected partly 
from my farm and (partly from the farm of A. L. Hatch. They 
were not indiscriminately selected, but they wtere carefully se- 
lected. I am now speaking of the McMahan seedlings. The 
surroundings of the tree from, which they took the fruit were 
carefully considered. In my orchard he wainted to get some 
surrounded by the Orange Winter and he took seeds from those, 
and in my brothers orchard he look some that were surrounded 
by the Famense, and he went through the whole orchard that 
way, so the probabilities of pollenation lie in the combination 
of the two varieties!. As I said, they were not selected indis- 
criminately, but they were carefully selected. My brother and 
Prof. Goff took nearly a whole day to select the apples they took 
the iseed from, and lie also took notice of the surroundings, for 
instance, whether the Me Mahan was growing near a Walbridge, 
a Fameuse, or any othf.r variety. 

Prof. Sandsten : We have given up a part of the work in 
breeding along this line because of the enormous number of 
seedlings wo have to take care of for the possibility of getting 
one good seedling. It is impossible in planting trees side by 
side not to have a cross, because the pollen is flying all over, 
and there is just as much chance to affect it fifty or a hundred 
feet away as there is right close by. I believe plant breeding 
will 1x3 taken up sooner or later with strict attention paid to the 
protection of the seedling, because under the present system the 
chances of success are so remote that it ought to be discarded. 
Wo have experimented in that way with our plums. We have 
raised as many as 10,000 seedlings at one time. ±sow we have 
a bonfire every fall. When the hands get cold wo set lire to an 
old plum tree pile and they warm themselves by the fire. 
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NATIVE MEDICINAL PLANTS. 

Prof. R. H. Denmiston. 

If I were to ask for a definition of niative medicinal plants 
you would probably tell me they are ouir native plants which are 
used in the cure of disease. But if I were to describe all the 
plants which have been, or are still being used in medicine, I 
should be ajble to give you but little more than the bare list of 
names, in the time allotted me. 

In early days in this country when apothecary shops and 
physicians were not as plentiful as they are at presemtj, the peo- 
ple were their own doctors and their remedies were taken from 
nearly every tree/ shrub and herb that grew in woodland or 
meadow. When the baby was sick, instead of giving him Gas- 
toria, catnip tea was the household remedy, and although I 
never heard that babies cried for it, probably as many -of them 
grew to be healthy men and women as modern babies do. 

In nearly every garden there was a patch of chamomile and 
caraway, and every summer the prudent housewife laid in a 
stock of boneset, snmrtweed, elder berry juice, skumk cabbage 
and wild turnip, against the ills of winter. Certain wild 
medicinal plants were collected and sold in the miarket. The 
demand for these plants has increased with the growing popu- 
lation and in many parts of the (country they have now been 
practically exterminated. Millions of pounds of wild growing 
drugs are now collected every year. 

Ginseng was formerly fairly abundant in our woods not far 
from Madison, but now one might tramp all day without find- 
ing a single plant Ladies' slipper and Seneca snake root are 
fast disappearing, and if they are not cultivated it will be but 
a short time till they are no longer to be found in the market. 

The drug collector is not the only destroying agent however, 
as has been pointed out by Dr. True of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Other causes which lead to the destruction of wild 
plants are the cutting of the forests and the use of forest land 
for the pasturing of stock. 
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Although the price of drugs has gone up with their increasing 
scarcity, there are few places in our state at present where a 
ocvlle^tor of native wild plants could make a good living. It is 
true that there are many drug collectors in Wisconsin at pres- 
ent, but. most of them have other occupations, and collect drugs 
only at certain seasons. 

The question as to whether medicinal plants can; be raised in 
Wisconsin can be answered at once in the affirmative. They do 
grow all about us, in our gardens, fields and woods. So plenti- 
ful are they that we have passed laws against some of them as 
noxious woods; among the latter are the burdock, yellow dock, 
dandelion a.nd mustard, and the curious fact about it is, that 
we import annually thousands of pounds of drugs from these 
same w r eed plants. 

You will ask why we do not use more of our own planits in- 
stead of importing thorn, the reason is that Ave are too prosr 
perous and the cost of labor is too high. We can hardly raise 
these drugs at a profit and at present find it cheaper to import 
them. But the government has endeavored to point out to the 
farmer that, ini ridding his farm of weeds, he may be able to 
make the pests a source of small income. In order to help the 
farmer to obtain the best prices for such products a bulletin has 
been issued giving instructions for the collection and prepara- 
tion of crude drugs derived from weeds. (Farmers' Bulletin 
JSTo. 188.) 

These drugs consist of various plant parts, leaves, flowers', 
fruits and seeds which are used in medicine. Among the com- 
mon weeds described are burdock, yellow dock, dandelion, 
couch grassi, mullein, lobelia, tansy, boneset, catnip, yarrow, 
Canada fleabane, black and white mustard. The prices paid for 
these weed drugs are not high ; burdock root brings from 3 to 8 
cents a pound; dandelion root from 4 to G cents; couch grass., 
3 to 7 ; mullein leaves, 2 1 /2 to 5 cents ; lobelia tops from 3 to 8 
cents; tansy tops, 3 to 6 cents, etc. 

It is possible that the cultivation of these drugjs in large 
quantities would prove profitable. Large quantities are con- 
sumed annually in this • country and the supply now cornea 
largely from abroad. 
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We imported during the year ended June 30th, 1902, over 
5,302,500 pounds of mustard seed having a value of $265,000. 
We import about 30,000 pounds of tansy every year. The mul- 
lein plant is cultivated in Germany and we import from there 
about 5,000 lbs. of the flowers annually at a price ranging from 
25 to 75 cents a pound. We import about 250,000 pouuds of 
couch grass every year. Ihis is one of the worst pests of the 
fanner in certain parts of the country. 

The cultivation of medicinal plants in Wisconsin is not a new 
thing. A few miles from Edgorton, W. A. Clark has been rais- 
ing sagie for the past twelve years. He has from 5 to 12 acres 
planted to sage and says it is not difficult to cultivate, after the 
fhst year. A good yield is about 1,500 pounds per acre, and 
the price paid is from 5 to 12 cents. The herb is out and 
spread on racks to dry which requites about 3 weeka Then 
on a moist day it is packed in bags for market. If the stubs 
Lre trimmed in the spring, one planting is good for eight yearn 

Near Lodi there are two fanners who raise annually from 40 
U) 60 acres of wormwood apiece. Both of them have stills and 
extract the oil. The yield is usually from 7 to 10 pounds of 
oil per acre and the price ranges from $4 to $7 a pound. 

Ginseng is raised in various parts of the state. The govern- 
ment has issued a bulletin on its cultivation. (Bulletin No. 
16, Div. of Bot) and it is not difficult to grow if instructions 
are followed closely. It is a plant of the woods, hence an 
artificial protection from the sun is necessary, and the soil must 
be as near like the rich mold of the woods as possibla An arti- 
ficial shade is constructed by nailing lath to a frame about an 
inch apart and raising the same about 8 feet from the ground. 
A. farmer near Baraboo has. four beds of ginseng, each 6 ft. 
wide and 7 rods long. After planting the seed, it requires from 
-L to 7 years to produce the first crop of marketable roots. The 
ginseng seed must never be allowed to become dry. After the** 
are sown it takes about 18 months for them to germinate. When 
the plants are two or three years old they may be transplanted 
and set 4 to 6 inches apart. Ginseng is now worth from $4 to 
a pound according to quality. 

On a farm near Milwaukee, German chamomile grows wild. 
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It comes up around the edges of the field, between the grain 
and the fence. The farmer on whose farm it stows thinks that 
if cultivated, 500 to 600 pounds per acre could be raised. It 
brings 20 cents a pound in the market. 

A number of drug plants which were formerly collected wild 
in Wisconsin, have now become practically exterminated in all 
parts of the country. The demand for them has increased 
rather than diminished' and tlie price has gone up accordingly. 
On this account the Department of Agriculture has undertaken 
to find out the way in which they mav be cultivated. Golden 
seal and Seneca snake root are two such plants. A bulletin has 
just been issued on golden seal. Experiments on its cultivation 
have been in progress since J 890. Much the same treatment is 
necessary as for ginseng. As yet it has not been successfully 
raised from the seed, but is propagated by division of the 
rhizome, and by means of small plants formed on the stronger 
fibrous roots. The roots mav be gathered at the end of two 
or three years, and for propagation alone, one year will give 
good results. The yield of the first crop raised by the govern- 
ment is estimated at about 1,500 pounds of dried roots per acre. 
The price is sensitive to market conditions, and in 1904 varied 
from $.74 to $1.50 a pound. The annual consumption of 
golden seal in all countries is estimated at from 200,000 to 
300,000 pounds. 

To sum up, it is seen that we have all about us plants which 
have been used in the cure of disease, few of these are used at 
present. They have been replaced in many cases by synthetic 
chemical preparations. Of these common native plants some 
have a market value which, however, is so low that it does not 
pay to collect and prepare them. 

Other native plants which are still in considerable demand 
have been practically exterminated. The limited cultivation of 
these if wisely carried on should prove remunerative. Besides 
these two classes of nathe medicinal plants, there are those of 
foreign origin, of which large quantities are nofw imported and 
used in this country. The government has shown that licorice 
can be grown in this country. We imported over 109,000,000 
pounds of licorice products in 1 902 at a cost of nearly $2 ? 00Q- 
22 
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000. Other plants which have been successfully cultivated by 
the government are capsicum, belladonna, henbane, stramonium. 
caraway, anise and coriander. Certain of -these will grew in 
Wisconsin, and only an experiment will show whether or not 
they may be raised profitably. 



discussion. 

The President: This is a very interesting subject to rue, 
and it ought to be interesting to a good many others, but per- 
haps some of these things are not so widely known. 

Mr. W. J. Moyle: Give us a little more information! about 
belladonna. What kind of a plant is it and what is it used for ? 

Prof. Demniston: Belladonna is used largely in this coun- 
try. The bulk of it is raised in !New Jei-sey where there is a 
twelve acre farm. The price of belladonna is good, I think it 
is about twenty cento a pound. Whether or not belladonna can 
be raised in Wisconsin I do not know. Certainly it would 
have to be started under glass and the seedlings transplanted. 

Mr. Moyle : To what order does it belong ? 

Prof. Demniston: Solanacae. 

Mr. Moyle: Onie gentleman spoke of ginseng. J. C. 
Vaughan states that ihe cultivated variety could not be sold. I 
would like to know whether the professor knows anything about 
that. 

Prof. Denniston: There is a demand for ginseng or people 
would not grow it There are live hundred growers in Xew 
York state, and the market reports show that ginseng brings a 
good price. 

Mr. Oranefield : I beg of you don't go into ginseng today. 
I want to promise you this, next winter or summer we will 
take up the subject of ginseng and allow you to thresh it out. 

The President: I think we shall have to close this discus- 
sion unless someone wishes especially to be heard. 
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COLD STORAGE OF FRUITS. 
Prof. J. (•. Blair, University of Illinois. 

(Stenographic Report.) 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : The cold storage of 
fruit and like commodities is of interest to four or five classes 
of people. In the first place, lihis problem is of interest to 
the warehouseman, the man who goes into the cold storage busi- 
ness as a commercial undertaking. It is also of special in- 
terest to the producer of perishable commodities, such as fruit*; 
and, in the third nlace, to the general farmer, the man who is 
trying to bring the productivity of the soil j n the highest point, 
and who is trying to extend the selling period of his products. 
Tt is of interest also to a fourth class of people, and $iat class 
is the rest of mankind, the people who are anxious to buy these 
things after they have been produced. I might include a fifth 
class, tha J * is the manufacturer of insulating material, but I 
will leave that class out of consideration. 

Talking to this Soeietv throe vears a*ro this mouth, I dis- 
cussed the cold storage problem somewhat in detail from the 
standpoint of the second class of people ; that is the fruit 
grower; tho man who is producing on a commercial scale a 
perishable commodity, and who is endeavoring to obtaint the 
lanrest return- per aero. Those of you who were here at that 
time, will recollect the fact that the Department of Horticult- 
ure of the University of "Illinois had undertaken to demon- 
strate in a practical way just what can be done by such a fruit 
grower. I called your a Volition to several models, and I have 
here before you a reproduction of a cold storage house which 
was built for the express purpose of throwing light upon that 
phase of the cold storage situation. With state funds we built 
a'* Neoga a cold storage house, situated upon two lines of rail- 
road, the Illinois Central and the Clover Leaf; a structure 4(* 
foot wide and 81 feet long, having three distinct compa.rtment&. 
This first compartment is the receiving room. This second 
room is a receptacle for the fruit, the refrigerator proper; a 
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rocxmi 40x40 {with 14 foot posts, giving a storagje capacity of 
about 2,600 barrels of apples. In the same building, only in 
an adjoining room, is the ice storage compartment, a room 
28x40, with a storage capacity for natural ice of 400 tons, 
which allows for sufficient ice being stored ini the building from 
which to provide the refrigerator during twelve months of the 
year. The ice is to be taken, when natural ice is used, direct 
from this room to the refrigerator proper. 

I am not going to spend a great deal of time on this partic- 
ular structure, but something was said touching the subject by 
somje of your members. What we are trying to do with this 
structure in following out this line of experiment* was to answer 
these questions: Can. a commercial grower of apples in the 
apple regions of our fruit producing states afford to construct 
a storage house, depending upon natural ice for cooling the 
same? What are the advantages of such a house? The ad- 
vantages of such a house located near an orchard or near the 
railroad station may be briefly stated as follows: The fruit 
could be barreled and go from the tree immediately to storage 
and be .cooled to such ' a degree as would arrest the ripening 
process of the fruit The iruit could be stored in temporary 
packages and the packing or barreling could thus be deferred 
until the picking season was over. In the event of a scarcity 
of barrels the fruit could be put in in bulk and packed later 
when barrels could be obtained. Incidentally the fruit could 
be better handled and the producer could pick the fruit at just 
the proper time. The question thein arises whether the ad- 
vantages would justify the outday under the proposed method 
of storing fruit There we have then the whole cold storage 
problem surrounded, at least so far as it applies to thi9 second 
class of people referred to. The state then undertook to set- 
tle the problem by building and actually conducting a cold stor- 
age house for the orchard. I told you three years we had 
started the problem, now what are the results i I will tell you 
that later. 

Let me call your attention to the other charts which you 
did not see when here before, and which will give you a better 
idea of the structure. A cross section of the building shows a 
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place where 20x40 and six foot ceiling. This is the refrigerator 
box and it is directly over the fruit storage room and has 100 
tons capacity. This shows you somewhat tihe character of the 
structure. Note that the several walls differ ini construction* 
Turning our attention again to the details we see that 2x4 
studding, 14 feet high and 18 inches on center are faced on 
the outside by a double thickness of "Diamond A Red Eosini 
Sized" paper, and then comes a sheathing of %-inch hemlock 
flooring. On this sheathing are againi placed %-indh stripe 
vertically shown in the details. Upon these stripe is nailed 
the dropped siding of hemlock. Koto, however, that this ex- 
terior wall, furnishes a free air space which continues from the 
sills to tihe eaves, thence to the ridge-pole where the air 
escapes. The hot sun beating on the roof or sides 
of the building causes the air in this outside air space to rise 
and escape at the ventilators, as shown ini the cross-section of the 
ridge-pola On tihe 2x4's from the inside is tacked a double 
thickness of building paper, the same paper being used in each 
case, and to this also have been spiked the 2x2 7 s. Then comes 
another double thickness of paper, then a sheathing of %-inch 
lumber, and again %-inch strips, then) another double thickness 
of paper, then a sheathing of %-inch lumjber. As seen in lihe 
cross-section of the walls and roof, this construction extends 
throughout the walls and roofing to. the top of the refrigerator. 
It should be noted, however, that this applies only to the walls 
and roofing of the fruit* storage room, and varies to a certain 
extent in the other portions of the building, as seen in the de- 
tails. It should be further noted, however, that the insulation 
of the walls extending to the roof on either side of the fruit 
storage room has been increased beyond tibat shown in tihe de- 
tails. In other words, there should appear another layer of %- 
inch strips, and consequent air spaces, then another double 
thickness of paper, and then a sheathing of %-inch lumber. 
This gives a total of four dead air spaces, and an outer free air 
space, five double thicknesses of paper, and five thicknesses of 
sheathing, including the weather boarding. The vertical air 
spaces occasioned by the 2x4's, 2x2's, and %-ineh strips have 
been broken up at intervals of every five feet, thus insuring 
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greater efficiency from the air spaces themselves. In other 
words, the smaller tihe dead air spaces, the less liability there 
is for imperfections in the insulation. 

Looking at the ice storage room we find the walls differing 
from those above in having one less thickness of sheathing and 
building paper and one less dead air space, the outside construc- 
tion remaining Khe same. The east wall shows the came con>- 
struction, excepting a free outer air space and one thickness 
of sheathing are omitted. The wall between the ice storage 
room and the fruit storage room, and also between the fruit 
storage room and the cooling room, we find am entirely different 
construction from that seen in the former details. 2x4*8, the 
same distance apart, have a double thickness of building paper 
on either side and a sheathing of %-inch lumber on these. The 
side next the fruit storage is then, faced with %-ineh strips 18 
inches on center ; upon this is another double thickness of paper, 
and then one additional sheathing. 

The refrigerator, or ice-box proper, is 20 by 40 feet. A cross- 
section of this refrigerator is here shown. This box is sup- 
ported by ten wooden posts 10 by 10 inches, 14 feet long. Ly- 
ing on these posts crosswise axe 3xl4-inch joists, 12 inches on 
center. These joists are protected from the drip-water by gal- 
vanized iron caps. The water falling on these is caught by the 
galvanized iron troughs suspended between the oak joists and 
from thence it drains into galvanized iron guttlers running east 
and west From the gutters the water is drained through 
down-spouts into vitrified tile drains. Upon the cape proper, 
over-lying the oak joists, are 2x2-in. oak pieces, 2 inches apart, 
as seen in the details of the floor of the refrigerator. The ice 
rests directly upon the 2x2 oak pieces and is so piled as to allow 
the cold air to flow directly away between the oak strips and 
the joists into tihe fruit room below. By means of the false 
ceiling, as shown in the upper part, the air is deflected to the 
outer walls, and thence follows the ceiling back into the upper 
part of tthe refrigerator. The walls of the refrigerator, which 
are 6 feet high, are boarded with matched flooring to within 
two feet of the top, thus admitting the warm air following up 
from the ceiling and walls. Above tiie refrigerator we find 
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2x6's, 18 inches on center, covered above with double thickness 
of paper and then a layer of fence flooring. On the under 
side of the 2x6's we find another layer of double thickness' of 
paper, then sheathing, then a %-inch dead air spacer, then paper, 
then another sheathing. Through this ceiling, are three trap 
doors for ventilation. When the one door and the ventilators 
are opened, perfect ventilation is secured. The capacity a£ 
this refrigerator is 108 tons of ice. 

Space will noti permit us to give in detail the construction 
of all the various parts of the building. We must leave the 
interested reader to make this out for himself from the plates 
and diagrams. The entire matter, however, is to be issued later 
in bulletin form. In closing the brief account of the de- 
tails of this structure we wish to emphasize the necessity 
of having the dead air spaces perfect) dead air spaces. The 
workmen must be carefully watched to see that all joints are 
close fitting and that the paper is never broken, j 

- . i 

COST OF STRUCTURE AND FIRST ICING. 

Lumber $1,516.74 

Foundation, etc 194.73 

Paper 113.10 

Hardware 241. Id 

Painting 62.75 

Labor 777.09 

Miscellaneous 40.00 i 

Traveling Expenses and Drawings 133.02 



■*. 



Toted Cost of Construction $3,080.41 

First Icing— 80 tons at $2.30 per ton 184.00 

Total Cost to Date $3,264.41 

Leaving out of consideration the cost of the ice and figuring 
storage charges on the basis of what would have to be paid a 
cold storage warehouse for the holding of this fruit now in 
storage, 2,000 barrels, we have a return of 33% per cent, on 
the original investment made. It would require three years to 
pay for tihe building at this rate, with a relatively small amount 
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to be figured on each year for ice. One hundred tons of ice 
seems ample to give the desired temperature (thirty-three to 
thirty-five degrees) throughout the entire storage season, and 
if natural ioe can be harvested it need not cost over $1.00 or 
$1.25 per ton. 

The cost for the construction of a building of tihis character 
must always vary for different localities, depending upon near- 
ness to railways, character of labor, etc. Our building at 
Neoga was built* as cheaply as possible, taking into consideration 
the perfectness of the insulation. 

It was our effort to put up a building as cheaply as possible. 
That is, we tried to find the cheapest material considering its 
insulating efficiency. It is a well known fact from experiments 
conducted in one place and another, and from the standpoint 
of scientists, that confined air is one of the best insulators we 
hava Paper is also one of the best insulating materials we 
have, and wood is an excellent insulating material. Im order to 
demonstrate what this means, let me call your attention to the 
fact that copper is one of the best conductors of heaL we hava 
In other words, the thermal conductivity of copper is 910.000, 
iron 160.000. What about brick, stone, sand, eto? Brick or 
sand or any form of clay has. a thermal conductivity of about 
2000 to 10000. What about wood ? It depends entirely upon 
the character of the wood. Iti depends whether the heat is 
transmitted crosswise of the grain or lengthwise; the difference 
being about 50 per cent greater if it goes lengthwise of the grain. 
Well seasoned oak has a thermal conductivity of about 500, with 
copper at 910000 and iron at 160.000. Now, what about 
paper ? Paper, the ordinary writing paper as we find it in com- 
merce, has a thermal conductivity of 94, and to come right 
down to the dead air space, the confined air, we have a thermal 
conductivity of 49. You see the relative proportions. The 
point is this, that free air is one of the best mediums for con- 
veying heat while, if we can hold it» still, it is one of the best 
insulating materials we have. Using the sized paper so as to 
prevent the passage of air from one space to another, we are 
able to build up a series of air spaces which are of themselves 
much better than paper and are better than wood. The chief 
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advantage of the wood is to form a backing for the paper and 
to insure the stability of the structure. 

What* takes place when the sun strikes a wall of this char- 
acter ? This layer of air is heated, and as it heats it expands 
causing a rising in this column of air, and you see in this air 
space here (indicating) cold air can come in. There is a con- 
tinual current through this space here (indicating) and through- 
out the outer air space to the ridge-pole. The heat striking this 
wall here causes a wanning of the air in this column here (in- 
dicating) and that means that as soon as this inner outer layer 
begins to heat it rises, and for a short time ihe entire air in that 
space is of a uniform temperature. When it comes here (in- 
dicating) there is a little loss of ice as a result of the heat 
passing through. That is the thing we were trying to determine 
in building such a structure, to select something which would 
be thoroughly efficient and yet be cheap to the fruit grower. 

Now, then, what was accomplished % The first year we op- 
erated this building with ice beginning on the 5th of October. 
We had in the building then two thousand and a few odd bar- 
rels of apples. We put in 70 tons of ice, and between October 
5 and April 23 there was consumed about 60 tons of ice. The 
actual results from this first year's operation of this plaint can 
be carefully stated. The total cost was $3,430.40, interest on 

building at 6% $205.82, cost of ice, 60 tons and I 

should say that in this first year's test we used artificial ice 
rather than natural ice, because the building was only com- 
pleted in September and we could not take advantage of the 
natural ice. Now the ice, the 60 tons cost $2.30 a ton, or $138 
total, the cost of each barrel of fruit stored would be a frac- 
tion over 10 cents. The total cost per barrel to ice would be 
about* .69 cent per barrel, and the total expense per barrel would 
be 19 cents, the total saving over the regular storage charges 
would be a fraction less than 31 cents. The net saving on 2,600 
barrels would be $618. The total time required to pay back 
the interest and the principal on this structure would be five 
and one-half years. If .you take ihe full capacity of this struct- 
ure and assume that it will require 75 tons of ice instead of 
60 to carry the building through, what can we say ? Figuring 
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it out one year with, another, as I have done it bare, we find the 
savings in five years will pay the cost of the (building. That 
is, it will pay the original cost which was $3,430.40, then add 
the saving in the icing and operation of the building for five 
years, it would return a surplus of $128. This is figuring it 
entirely on the basis of what was accomplished the first year. 
The second year we used natural ice. The ice which was stored 
in the building had to be hauled a considerable distance, cost 
us about one dollar per ton more, and then it had be to stoired 
in the room over the refrigerator. The figures the nexli year 
did not materially change, but the third year we found we 
might have saved considerably in the cost of the structure by 
doing away with that ice storage room. The cost of natural 
ice in the summer time was considerably mjcxra than that of 
artificial ice. Artificial ice at $2.30 a ton is w>t expensive, and 
at times we got it much cheaper, and artificial ice seems to do 
better work than natural ice. 

Now, what about the temperature ? During the entire three 
years we have had a recording thermometer in the building and 
have kept a record of the temperature. The record showed 1 that 
the temperature was kept at 32 degrees ranging to 33 degrees, 
except for a few days in the spring time. The record of the 
temperature shows that the insulation is as perfect as we might 
wish in view of the insulating material which was used. The 
greatest outside fluctuations and variations in temperature 
occurred in September two years ago and again late in Apxil 
when mot much fruit wias in storage in the buildings but there 
was no appreciable effect upon the inside tempjerature. 

It simply means this, so far as the commercial fruit grower 
in Illinois is concerned, he can afford to build a structure upon 
his plantation, or he can put it at the nearest railway station, 
in his locality and store fruit for himself and his neighbors 
and make the investment pay. It depends upon the man who is 
operating it and still more upon the workman who is building 
the structure. It is not advisable to let such a structure be 
built by contract I would not think of it. Only the man 
who has the matter at heart should look after the insulation. 
We found im the building of this structure that the so-called 
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skilled carpenters were the ones we did not want. After start- 
work the men who were drawing $2.50 to $3.00 per day were 
the poorest we could find, because tiiey were in the habit ot 
building dwelling houses and would not look after the details 
necessary; they would even drive their hammers through Hie 
paper and so on, and that would not do. We took unskilled 
abor at $1.25 to $1.50 a day and put up the structure under 
the direction of a very thorough and honest man. 

Another thing I want) to call your attention to, — we found 
we could have saved a good deal in the cost of the construction 
of the building if we had put all the studding ohj tbe inside 
and started the insulating against the studding and worked 
toward the outside. We worked from the outside in, instead 
of from the inside out In that way they were working more 
in the dark, and you want to get all the light on your work you 
oanu We have plans made based upon the experience gained 
during the three years to show the improvements that can be 
made along this line. So much, then, for the question from 
that standpoint. 

Now we will consider the matter from the standpoint of the 
smaller grower of fruits or the standpoint of the general farmer. 
Is it possible, for those of you in certain sections of this state 
who have only a few acres of orchard and are interested in other 
things, to build a structure that will be efficient and have it 
within your reach ? I think it is, and in the light of the though 
which we have given this matter and in our own experiments 
and with the experiments conducted elsewhere, anjd taking ac- 
count of the scientific knowledge of insulation, we have made 
another set of plans which I will present to you for what they 
are worth. Here is a house which is diesigned for the small 
grower of fruits and the general farmer, a house 17x30 with 
10 foot posts. Here is a cross-section of the house, (indicating 
on chart) the ice going in here, (indicating) at this door; the 
entrance to the building being at this point, (indicating) and 
here is our receiving room (indicating) with one entrance here 
and another here (indicating). The arossrsectiani of this "build- 
ing lengthwise is seen in this diagram here (indicating). This 
is the ice box (indicating) and this is the cold room (indicat- 
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ing) with a temperature of 33 degrees. Then here is a large 
general storage room with a temperature of 38 degrees. There 
is another room I will show you on the next* chart intended 
for a milk room with a temperature of 40 to 50 degrees. This 
(indicating) is the door I showed you in the first chart. Tht 
ice goes in hero (indicating) and through this opening here 
(indicating) 'here is a door directly to the ice box. This re- 
frigerator has an ice capacity of 10 tons. The next chart will 
tell us more. This is the ground plan of the structure, this is 
the ice box having, a capacity of about 16 tons, with a cold room 
temperature of about 33 degrees and 8x10 in size. Here is 
a cold storage room for general purposes 11x16, with an en- 
trance 4-6x7, and with a milk room 4-6x9-6. There is no 
connection between this milk room and the rest of tihe storage 
house, excepting as we go into this storage room here (indicat- 
ing) through the door, and the door is absolutely tight! We 
have in» this room an arrangement to take the drip from this 
refrigerator at this point (indicaVng) to take the melting ice 
water and bring it into a, tube which runs into a series of coils 
in a certain place in the milk room. There can be no contam- 
ination whatever. If it were used for spring anything what- 
ever, vegetables or anything of that sort, there would be no conr 
ta.miriia.tion of the milk bv usin^ the ice water. This shows the 
door leading* from Vic entrance in the milk room. Note that 
along this side (indicating) there is a large open space, and 
this is left upon so air can circulate through this room and back 
again, as you saw it in the other chart, and keep up -a contin- 
ual circulation. This temperature is about 38 degrees, or you 
can have anything you like by shutting off the flow of cold air 
from the ice box. Such a structure, figuring very carefully 
on the basis of the present cost of material, can be built for 
$850 to $900. You sec it may be a little above what we would 
like. So I will show you a little cold storage house which in 
some respects is better and the cost is a little smaller. Every 
time you increase or decrease the size of the structure you in- 
crease or decrease the cost of the structure. 

Now this (indicating on chart) is one built on the same plan, 
and I want to give you somewhat in detail all the different 
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itemB of expense that come in. ( The reason I am doing so is 
this: In talking with members of your Society two or three 
years ago it was impressed upon my mind that the chief dif- 
ficulty with the Wisconsin fruit grower is that he is growing, 
for the meet part, fall and summer apples ; Famouse, McMahan, 
etc. His fruit is ready to market when southern* apples, that 
is, Illinois and Missouri apples are coming into market. Pro- 
fessor Cranefield told mo that he saw, a year ago, some two 
thousand bushels of McMaihan apples practically sacrificed be- 
cause the market was glu^ed at that time. It seems to me 
the solution of the whole question could be brought about by 
building upon the farm a storage liouse to be used for fruit* 
and general farm purposes. In other words, extend the sell- 
ing period of tho commodity you are producing on the farm, 
let it be what it. may. Nearly all of you are interested in 
something besides frait», and such a structure would be available 
for many purposes. It is of special use to people in northern 
and central Illinois. 

Now, this (indicating) is the last chart to which I want to 
call your attention. Here we have a structure 14x24. We 
have a large work room,, a sort of entrance room to the storage 
room. On the farm in a storage house of this character a great 
deal of work needs to bo done, such as handling milk and fruits, 
at Vie same time our temperature is too low and we do not want 
to sacrifice too much ice, because when a parson goes in witli a 
warm body considerable ice is melted, so we have increased 
the size of the receiving room of this structure. We have here 
(indicating) a room 4' 6"xl4' 6", having good light and a pass- 
age way through this cold room for general purpose©. This 
is a room which may be used for the storage of milk or for other 
purposes, as was the other room shown in the preceding, illus- 
tration which we called the milk room. Then in this corner 
(indicating) we have a 5x8 meat room. It would be a great 
convenience if we could have some place in our storage house 
where meat could be kept for a little longer period than is pos- 
sible under the present arrangement. We have put the meat 
room off here by itself. The ice box is V 6"x7' 6" 2 with a 
capacity of S 1 /^ tone of ice, The cold room J9 6' 8"x8', A 
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cross-section of this stracttare is shown here (indicating). We 
have started the outer layer directly upon the 2x4. This shows 
the 2x4 material spiked together, with a double thickness of 
paper here (indicating) and there is no free circulation im the 
outer cover. This (indicating) is sheathing, or whatever it 
may be, then an air space, then paper, then (an air space. All 
air spaces are put in about two feet square, so you find a 2x4 
here (indicating) and an opening 4x4 in this space. That is, 
we have sheathing, paper, air Apace, again sheathing, an air 
sj>ace and then am inner sheathing. Always have the inside 
of the building a smooth sheathed surface and coated with paint 
to prevent the absorption of moisture. Perhaps this would not! 
suit most people, but it is not expensive ; simiply a layer of floor- 
ing here, nailed on the 2x4, then red rosin sized paper, then 
sheathing, tihen some more paper, then a %-imch strip and then 
another layer of flooring. If we should continue farther we 
would put in another layer of concrete. But I would leave 
out a part of it and sacrifice a layer of material, because we 
have found that cinders are not as good an insulating material 
as they are claimed to be. Concrete is a good conductor of 
heat and a poor insulating material. A cross-section of the 
house is seen here (indicating). This is the receiving room 
(indicating) and Viis is the ice room, (indicating) and the 
other rooms I referred to are here. The ice is taken in at that 
end of the building. A modification of the wall structure could 
be made the same as I have it here. Simply a layer of matched 
boarding placed direetily on the 2x4, or even smaller strips than 
these 1^/2 inch, then a layer of paper and on the other side floor- 
ing on the strips, then a layer of paper, which makes a -double 
air space, then a double thickness of paper and then filling id 
the air space with shavings from the planer. They are better 
insulating materials than sawdust Or, if you choose to go 
to the expense, put in mineral wool or something of that nature. 
Whether you take mineral wool or planer shavings, the idea 
is to hold the air in definite spaces dependent upon the char- 
acter of the shavings or the sawdust or whatever may be used 
in this confined space. In other words, the mineral wool, saw- 
dust or shavinjgs gives a multitude of air spaces which are the 
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best kind of insulating material. The clothing we have on is 
of value chiefly from tho fact that within the cloth is held ooo- 
fined air, and lxva.iise of that fact, since heat is really a form 
of motion, it is interrupted in its motion by coming in contact 
with tho numerous tilers in the clothing, 90 that in the lining 
of our coat and otlior clothing we have on our body we are fur- 
nished with the very best insulating material, for the simple 
reawm that wo have there an innumerable number of small air 
space**, together with tho other fact that the fibers running cross- 
vise, prevent the passage of t»ho hea.t, which is one form of mo- 
tion, a« T have said. So mineral wool or 9awdust or shavings 
from tho planer are of value simply because they break np the 
big air spaces into smaller spaces. 

T will not wearv vou with details. This shows the forma- 

* « 

tion of the doors and window sills, and so on. Now, of the 
various kinds of insulating we have used in these structures 
by practical tests, what arc the best ? Let me give you the 
results of 22 wo have used up to the present time. Here we 
have flimplv two lavers of matched lumber on tibat side. This 
forms an air space in which a number of insulating materials 
are used on: the inside. A wall of this character has four lay- 
ers of lx>ard and four layers of double thicknesses of paper 
and ton inches of mineral wool and has a thermal-efficiency 
of about 100 per cent. Eight inches of mineral wool laid in 
there would give us an efficiency of 97 per cent. Planer shav- 
ings ins'Jjad of mineral wool have an efficiency of 88 per cent, 
or 12 per cent less than mineral wool, while sawdust has an 
efficiency of 70 per cent, or 30 per cen^ less than mineral wool. 
Again, take lino-felt, a new material offered by manufacturers?, 
and put in a layer of this, which is another form of mineral 
wool, and it ha^ an efficiency of only 49 per cent. I will not 
bother you with all these figures, but will simply say when 
you come down to ten inches of cinders in this space (indicat- 
ing) instead of mineral wool you have an efficiency of only 
34 par cent. Let us take one of these combinations we have 
here on the chart. We will take this one (indicating). Here 
(indicating) we have a dead air space two inches, land if we 
put in lino-felt we have an efficiency of 59 per centj in. other 
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word, tihe air has given us 10 per cent or over in this form 
more than in this form here (indicating). This duplication 
is something of special interest to you who are interested in 
this structure. They are set out here so tihey cannot be mis- 
represented. They are arranged in the order of their effici- 
ency so that they can be easily understood. I should have 
said that all these air space© are practically two foot air spaces 
in this cross-section. 

Let me refer to some important! results. It seems to me of 
all the classes of people interested in the cold storage of fruit 
and other commodities, there is no class more deeply interested, 
or which ought to be more deeply interested, than the smaller 
grower of fruits or tftie general farmer. In; the first place, 
the question, engaged our attention because repeated experi- 
ence, has taught us that the farmer's small surplus of perish- 
able products must often be given away. The present* con- 
ditions are such that when the farmer has a supply of fruit 
or vegetables to market a nearby farmer has a supply to market 
at thafi same time, and as a consequence the price is so low that 
the returns are not sufficient to pay the cartage. So much 
for the subject from the farmer's standpoint. 

Now, what particular degree of temperature should be main- 
tained for various kinds of fruit? This is a point much dis- 
cussed in horticultural meetings and for which we have no 
positive answer. It seems from our experiments running over 
three years with a temperature of 31, 33, 35 and 37 G3grecs, 
the low as'* temoerature was the best. In connection with a 
low decree of temperature we should have as much humidity 
as possible. Those iee storago houses with a temperature of 
33 denvos, with the air practically saturated with moisture, 
prcvrcV. shrinkage, and there is less loss than in our mechan- 
ic illy refrigerated houses. 

Wh?,t time should fruit be taken from, the tree and placed in 
tli? house? That is another question we might spend consid- 
erable tine in discussing. It has been the practice to pick 
fruit before ripe, and we are told now to wait Until it is dead 
ri])e, I think one practice is as bad as the other. I think 
the besti time is to pick the fruit when corning: to maturity, 
23 
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and take the fruit Dot all at one time, but select that fruit which 
matures first and all the fruit) which matures at the same time. 

I think I will not stop to give you any more of the details 
of this subject, but will leave the question with you, and if 
you have any questions to a^k, that 1 can answer, I shall be 
glad to do so; or if you have any suggestions to make I shall 
be glad to hear them. 



discussion. 

The President: I would like to ask you one question. I 
have the general idea of this, but when we come to build how 
are we gjoing to get specific instructions, unless we could gut 
your blue prints or something like that. 

Professor Blair : I hope that within the next twelve months 
all this will be in bulletin form, and you are as welcome to 
our publications as the people of our own state. Write to 
the Secretary of your Society or to the director of our Experi- 
ment Station or to me and I will see that you get the publi- 
cation. I have here a bulletin which shows the building, the 
details and the working plans of the Neoga building. In 
making experiments of this nature there is a tendency to an- 
nounce results too soon. There is a temptation to say we have 
the greatest thing on earth. We felt it was best to wait u lit- 
tle while and let the thing go through a number of years, be- 
cause, after all, one of the foremost factors in this storage 
house subject is the question of the longevity of the buildiug. 
What is the life of a structure of this kind ? Will that paper 
remain intact for seven or eight years? All we can say up 
to the present time is that it has stood the test absolutely. • 

Mr. A. J. Philips: What was the capacity in barrels of 
apples of the last two buildings you showed ? 

Professor Blair: I did not figure it out, but I should judge 
that 17x30 building would hold a little over three hundred 
barrels. 

Mv f Thurber ; You did not* state the co&t of that bwlcling. 
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Professor Blair: $650 will build it anyway. If you build 
it yourself out of some material you may have oni your farm 
it will cost you less ; it will not cost youi a great deal of money. 
Left me tell you what that building would cost for lumber. 
You figure that this last building would take 2,G60 brick at 
$11.50 per thousand, then, you use $31 worth; of cinders, but 
you would have an offset of $1(5 if yon take away the cinders 
entirely. Concrete, you see, would increase the cost about 
$30. Sewer pipe and tiling would cost $3 or $4, and galvan- 
ized compartments and fittings for the ice box would cost $250 ; 
tin: work would cost $15. Painting the building would cost from 
$40 to $45. The hardware for this building would cost $22 and 
the insulating paper would cost $35. The lumber, 2,688 feet at 
$20 a thousand, would cost $53.7.2. The materials and incident- 
als would cost about $29.70, making the cost for material $300.- 
50; labor, which is not included in the cost of the building, 
would be $150, making the total cost of material $500, and the 
ftotal cost of labor, $150, making the total cost of the building, 
$G50. It can be built anywhere for that money at contra-ct 
price. ! I 

Mr. J. T. Eld wards: Did you ever have any experience with 
a cement building, either constructing a cold storage house oi 
a packing cellar of any kind ? 

Professor Blair: We built a cellar at Champaign, the store 
room was about two and one-half feet beloto ground, a heavy 
stone wall on one slide and a brick wall on the other, and we 
undertook to insulate the floor with cinders, oemenft alone would 
not do it. Cement is as good a conductor of heat as sand or 
brick, and there is a steady stream, of heat coming in through 
fhis concrete in the building, and that structure which cost us 
in the neighborhood of $380 was a failure, simply be- 
cause we could not keep the heat out. First, wo insulated the 
brick wall by putting up studding and putting on paper and 
filling wifth shavings. This wall was all right, but the flooi 
was a failure. When Ave had our building finished so it waiS 
a storage room we found we had spent more money below 
ground than we had above ground. 

Mr. Thurber: What did you put undler your cement floor's 
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Professor Blair: Ordinary earth and cinders. 

Mr. Thurber: Will ordinary earth do? 

Professor Blair: Yes, sir. But it is always best to make, 
a good foundation of broken stone and cinders. 

Mr. Thurber: You said cinders were no* a good insulating 
material. 

Professor Blair: That is what I said and that is what I 
mean. 

Mr. Thurber: Is there anything you could put under a 
cement floor to insulate it? 

Professor Blair: That will be treated in one of our 
publications. I want to show you the idea on that* chart 
(indicating;). In building our floor we want concrete for our 
last finish so it can be washed and taken care of. Imbeded 
risflit in with the cinders on top of the earth 2x4, or 4x4, or 
whatever you may use, to prevent decay, and then put down 
a layer of paper to prevent the moisture from coming up and 
penetrating the first layer of flooring. Put on your flooring 
and then put on %-inch strips, making an air space, and then 
put on anoVier layer of paper and then your flooring, then 
the cinders on top and then your concrete. 

Mr. Irving Smith : Will not such a floor settle down in a 
few years and the cement crack ? 

Professor Blair: It niav in time, but I do not ifhink so. 

Mr. W. A. Toole: I think you stated that the construction 
of vour next build ins would bo modified in several instances. 
Wha'J would bo the difference in the price, and if we cannot 
wait for the plans of the next building, would they be pretty 
nearly the same? 

Professor Blair: I think so, with perhaps a few exceptions. 
I would suggest putting the frame work entirely on the inside. 
Frame the building with ?x4's spiked together, making it 4x4 
for a heavy building, because the wall after it is once put up 
is thoroughly rigid and will hold the studding until you get 
it in such shape that there is no chance to move. Commence 
on the inside and work out. Carry the idea with you all tfae 
time that you must protect the insulating material at all times 
from the weather. If the water gets at* this insulating ina- 
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terial you will soon have no insulating material at all. You 
want to keep your lumiber dry, keep your paper dry, and keep 
everything during construction dry. If you use mineral wool 
keep tihat dry. 

Mr. Irving Smith : Have you ever had any experience with 
what is commonly known as a root house, or in other words 
an underground cellar? A simple basement or underground 
cellar covered entirely with earth, or perhaps, with somethifig 
else over the top, for the storage of apples and such commod- 
ities? 

Professor Blair: I have had very lititle experience with 
such a structure, except in so far as our experiments with cel- 
lars under dwellings and bams are concerned. The (experi- 
ment stallion built three distinct structures; one in southern 
Illinois, one at Champaign, and the other at Princeton. The 
further north we go the more successful that structure is, and 
I see no reason*why, in Wisconsin, where tihe temperature of 
the earth does not rise as it does in southern and central Illi- 
nois, that should not be practicable. 

Mr. Irving Smith: I speak of this because I know of one 
small building that is no'i actually underground, but is made 
of timber and covered with sawdust, mill sawdust. It has no 
roof over it other than the sawdust, no sliingle roof at all to 
keep water out. The building is about 12x14 inside and about 
5V2 feet high, and in that building apples keep remarkably 
well. I was talking with the owner a little while ago, and he 
say9 he has kept apples and potatoes im that cellar when pota- 
toes in an ordinary house cellar sprouted badly, and you had to 
look pretty sharp to see the eyes started in the potatoes kept 
in that underground cellar. The cellar has no floor except 
the ground. 

Mr. J. J. Monn : Have you noticed whether fruit will keep 
better in an open or in a tight package ? 

Professor Blair: We have kept fruit in this structure in 
various ways; some in boxes, some in baskets and some in 
barrels. Wo thought fruit in a tighti package kept a little bet- 
ter. It does not go down so rapidly in a tight package. If 
it is absolutely tight the center of the barrel would become 
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decayed lx^foro it lx**ame thoroughly chilled. I have noticed 
summer apples put in barrels and it took some little time for 
trfic cold to penetrate. I don't think, however, there is ao very 
iniu'h ditTerenoc. 

Mr. J. J. Menu: At St. Louis some of the boxes were cov- 
ered with white mold. How do you account for that? 

Professor Blair: That had penetrated through the barrel 
stave*. I noticed that a gtxxl deal of barrel stock had been cut 
from luiiilicr which we call "dotty" luinlxjr, and when that went 
into cold storage, or moist atmosphere the mold began to grow, 
and as soon as that) penetrates the apple barrel it injures the 
aj/plo so it soon goes to pieces. 

Air. Alenn: Tliere were some boxes of that kind where the 
applet) were wra.pj>ed in tissue and waxed paper. 

Professor Blair: The temperature could not have been low 
enough, in a temperature of £31 degrees there would be no 
growth of that character. In a temperature of 36, possibly 
of 35, you get some fungous development. I have seen apples 
go down in a tem]x?rature of o$ degrees. 

Mr. 11. B. llotehkiss: Have you had any experience in 
keeping strawberries by refrigeration % 

ProlVjssor Blair: Ko. 

Mr., Ilotehkiss: Do you know whether such fruit would 
fall down quicker than fruit not kept in extireme cold storage ? 

Professor Blair: It probably would. 

Mr. W. S. Ilagor: What would bo the proper temperature 
for keeping fall applet in cold storage ? 

Professor Blair: It should be kept! at a temiperature of 33 
degrees; 32 would lx) better. 

Mt. Irving Smith: What is the lowest temperature that 
can be maintained with ice 

Professor Blair: After a thorough canvass of the situation 
I found this to be true : — Before we built the structure it was 
said by the best authorities that we could not get a temperature 
lower than 35 degree*, but we built this structure and main- 
tained a temj>eraturo of 33 degrees. You see in that struct- 
ure we had one hundred tons of ice, and as soon as it got down 
to twenty tons we would ice again,and that is the cheapest way, 
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keep your house well iced all the time. This last structure 
I showed you will require but eight and ono-half tons of ioe. 
If this is iced every four weeks during the year it will hold it 
all right even in central Illinois. It will require from sixty 
to seventy tons during the year. 

Mr. Irving Smith : How often do you have to iee the big 
one? 

Professor Blair: That depends entirely upon the /amount 
of fruit there is in it and upon the season. 

Mr. Irving Smith : Well, I mean working it hard ? 

Professor Blair : The m6st we have consumed in that house 
was the 2nd year. I said we consunued sixty tons the [first 
year betiween the 5th of October and: the 23rd of April. Last 
year it consumed about 120 because we iced earlier and car- 
ried fruit longetr. 

Mr. Irving Smith: How many times did you fill the ice 
chest? 

Professor Blair: Four times. 

Mr. W. A. Toole: I have a neighbor who says in order to 
make a success of this matter it is positively necessary Ho gather 
the fruit in the cool of the morning and on cool days and keep 
all the fruit that is gathered as cool as possible up to the time 
it is put in the refrigerator. What bearing has that? 

Professor Blair : Simply this, thai! you take it in the morn- 
ing* and the fruit is already chilled to a point very many de- 
grees below what it is at 11 or 12 o'clock. You take it at that 
late time of the day and wrap the heat up in it> and it takes 
some little time to get that heat out again. Just what is really 
going on there we hardly know, but if we can take fruitt in 
the morning when it is cool and place it in storage without al- 
lowing it to heat up, it will keep much bettor. Just how much 
better, there have been no careful experiments to determine. 
The experience of people who have exhibited fruit seems Lo 
tend in that direction, and the result must be found in some 
such answer, that where fruit lias become heated along about 
noonday and then put in the refrigerator it has not kept so 
well. But if you take fruit already oold and chill it still 
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more, it would seem reasonable to suppose that it would keep 
better. 

Mr. A. J. Philips: I have been interested in the matter of 
cold storage for some time, and last week I was down to It. 
Atkinson in Governor Hoard's office. A letter came to him in- 
quiring what people were doing in regard to cold storage, and 
he gave me a letter which came in answer to that question. I 
will read to you the letter in answer to that question: 

"In regard to the construction of a cold storage house, there 
is no such thing as building a cheap cold storage house which 
will produce the most satisfactory results. A large number 
of fruit* growers and dairymen have had experience with the 
old ice room and its shortcomings, have expressed a preferenue 
for the brine system which has a multiplicity of advantages 
over the ice house. The cost of construction of a plant to hold 
a thousand barrels of fruit 1 would be $2,500. We charge for 
plans, iron pipe and galvanized iron work, a complete equip- 
ment, from $750 to $350. (I take it that is added to the 
$2,500.) It would seem this cost should not be excessive, and 
in good localities the cost of this plant would be saved in from 
two to five years, depending on the fruit yield and the market 
conditions." 

Professor Blair: I think that is rather a bold statement, 
and I would like to ask on what the writer bases his statement 

Mr. Philips: This is a letter written by the Oooper system. 

Mr. Joe. Reek: I suppose the gentlemen have a patent on 
the construction of the building. 

Professor Blair: Those are the people who are answering 
this letter ? 

Mr. Philips: Yes, this is in answer to a letter written, to 

them. 

Professor Blair: In all our work, we have zealously avoided 

discussion which would stir up ill feeling among manufacturers 
of any material. I can see how the brine system itself could 
be installed for much less than $2,500. I have looked into 
it and have studied it, but I am not prepared to make a state- 
ment. There is no doubt, about! mechanical refrigeration, but 
when you get it down to a business proposition to refrigerate 
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rooms at different temperatures and hold those rooms contin- 
ually ati the same temperature, the only thing to do is to operate 
what we call a mechanical refrigerating plant. It is a business 
enterprise and they can afford to put in an engine and run the 
machinery, but it is not within reason to think the farmer or 
fruit grower will do that sort of thing. If he can, all the bet> 
ter. I don't know why a community of fruit growers might 
not construct a plant on that plan:. The manufacturers have 
said repeatedly that ice storage was a failure. I know it is 
not, and you do not need to take these experiments to find out 
whether it is or not, but you can go all over the country and find 
well constructed, cheap, convenient and thoroughly efficient cold 
storage housea 

Mr. J. J. Menn: Must fruit be perfectly free from dew or 
rain before being packed for storage purposes? 

Professor Blair : I sliould say it would be better. 

The President: Speaking of picking it in the morning, ycu 
cannot pick three or four hundred bushels in the morning; if 
you did it would be wet lot's of times. 



WILD FLOWERS OF NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 

By Eva Loope. 

When Dame Nature distributed her flowers she gave to the 
Badgjer State a goodly portion. Something she gave to every 
locality, while upon the st'ate as a whole, she bestowed a variety 
of wealth and beauty unsurpassed anywhere. 

The pleasure of a walk in her woods or fields is enhanced 
a hundred fold by some little knowledge of the flowers which 
we meet at every turn. Their names alone serve as a clew to 
their history, giving us that sense of companionship with our 
surroundings which is so necessary to the full enjoyment of 
out door life. But if we have never studied botany it is no 
easy matter to leam their names, for we find the very people 
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who have always lived among flowers are often ignorant of 
even their common names and frequently increase our con- 
fusion by naming them incorrectly. 

I hope you may all have a bowing acquaintance with the 
flowers I shall name here. Such an acquaintance that will 
cause the monotony of a drive through an ordinarily uninter- 
esting country to be forgotten in the diversion of noting the 
way side flowers and counting many different species where 
formerly only a few would be detected. 

Those who love Nature can never be dull, provided, that love 
be expressed by an intelligent interest rather than by a purely 
sentimental rapture. 

From the day in which the first bare spots appear on tihe 
low lands, and the spiithe of the unattractive skunk cabbage 
is seen forcing its way sunward, until late in May, when the 
meadows are one great flower garden and the glint* of bright 
blossoms is to be seen in the woods, spring has its peculiar de- 
lights for him who is interested in flowers. 

One of the first flowers we find in our northern woods in 
early spring, pushing its way to the light through a mass of 
dead leaves, is the trailing arbutus whose small, pink, waxy 
blossoms and delicious breath are among the earliest prophecies 
of perfume-laden summer. Appearing as they do so early they 
win from us the gladdest recognition of the year. Then comes 
the blue or purple hepatica or liverwort, wrapped in its fuzzy 
furs as if to protect its stems and nodding buds from the cold. 
The anemone next* appears with its delicately tinted blossoms. 
The greenish-yellow bellwort, hanging like a palate from the 
roof of a mouth, modestly hides behind the- leaf of its foot stalk. 
The blue spring daisy, or Robin's Plantain, with its yellow eye 
and purple fringe, and the trillium, one of the most beautiful 
of our wild flowers, next appear. By the rule of three do 
all the. trilliums, as the name implies, regulate their affairs. 
The wild geranium, or crane's bill, and yellow star grass now 
appear in our meadows. Further on we find, tihe shooting star, 
or American. Cowslip, with its white, yellow tipped cone. 

Among the rich woods in the early spring we find, the blood 
root and mandrake with their immaculate blossoms. Then the 
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violet that has established, itself in the hearts of the people from 
the Arotio to the Gulf, as no sweetrseented, showy, hot house 
flower has ever done. Royal in color as well as in lavish pro- 
fusion it blossoms every where — in woods, meadows, way-sides 
and marshes. Now comes the wood. daffodil and! Adder Tongue, 
and the wild Columbine, dancing in its red and. yellow petti- 
coats to the rhythm of the breeze. The phlox with its bright 
purplish pink solitary blossoms blooms in profusion. As if 
to offer opportunities of comparison to the confused novice, the 
true Solomon Seal and the so-called false species — quite as hon- 
est a plant — usually grow near each other. The flowers of the 
false Solomon Seal are white and grow in pretty stairry dusr 
ters* at the tip of the stem while those of the true Solomon Seal 
depend in clusters from the axils of the leaves. 

All this time Jack-in-the-pulpit has been standing right under 
foot and we should have passed him by if a sunbeam had not 
suddenly lighted upon him making a perfect halo about his 
head. He looks so jaunty and "f etching" in his dark, hand- 
some suit tihat you'd never suspect him of hiding a most vil- 
lainous, hard, white root called Indian turnip. If the Indians 
habitually ate turnips of this variety it is no wonder they have 
such atrocious tempers. I have tiaken a taste of it. You may 
take my word for it, it doesn't kill but it makes you feel like 
killing the one who urged you to taste it. Yonder the long 
bright* clusters of the Wild Lupine and the yellow blooms of 
the hoary puccoon are very noticeable on many of our sandy 
fields. The nea-like blooms of the lupine serve to identify it 
as it paints a whole hillside with its vivid blue. Just as many 
members of the lily tribe shows a preference for the rule of 
fchree in the arrangements of its parts, so the wild rose clings 
to its five petals and five sepals in its native state. The bright 
pink blossoms, after a while, fade to almost- white when ex- 
posed to the direct* rays of the sun. 

Go with me, now, down by the old bayou. The magnet that 
impels me to seek this beautiful spot are the wild flowers that 
abound here. 

Along the old fence and under the waving blossoms of the 
stately sunflowers and brown-eyed Susans, sometimes called 
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ox eyed daisy, the tangled shrubbery hides many modest flowers 
whose beauty would blush unseen were it not* for the occasional 
intrusion of the flower lover. 

With their rootis deep in the inud, the arrow heads flourish 
and with their fragile, wax-like blossoms bow and wave with 
the movement* of the water. Over the bank may be seen the 
orange yellow blossoms of the Jewel weed or touch-me-not^ hang- 
ing like jewels from a lady's ear. Familiar as we may be with 
the nervous little seed pods of the touch-me-not, which children 
love to pop and see the seeds fly, as they do from the balsam 
pods in grandmother's garden, they will startle with the sud- 
denness of the volley. 

Descending into the swamp we find patches of the blue ver- 
vain or sim pier's joy, which seem to give the air a lavender 
tint. Its long spikes being crowded with tiny blue flowers. 
Now comes a strip where the marsh pink, or bifoter bloom, as- 
serts itself and with its five bright petals and starry oenter rie* 
light the eye. Tho bright yellow Marsh Marigold, growing 
among its shiny green leaves attracts us to its side. Floating 
among tho lily pads on the sui-face of the water is found the 
sumptuous queen of our native aquatic plants, the white water 
lily. How many. have bent tilieir heads in adoration of this 
pure, golden hearted flower! 

Comparisons were ever odious. Just because the yellow 
water lily has the misfortune to claim relationship with this 
sweet-scented white species it» will never receive its just meed 
of praise. In the marsh the blue blossoms of the Fluer-de-lis, 
or Iris, deck its green flags. In both form and. color this is 
the most regal of our wild flowers and it is easy to understand 
why the Flucr-de-lis was chosen as the emblem of the royal 
house. 

On the edge of the marshy ground borne on tall, erect, leafy 
spikes, tho groat lobelia rears its purple shoots, and growing in 
tho grass further along may bo found the Water Arum, or 
Marsh Calla. At a glance one knows this beautiiful denizen of 
the northern bogs and ditches to be a poor relation of the stately 
calla of our green houses. But it is in the heart of tihe swamp 
that the real treasures are to be discovered. If it be early 
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summer, the purplish-red side saddle flower of the pitcher plant 
grows in lavish profusion. Here we find one of our earliest 
orchids, the Moccasin Flower, or Yellow Lady Slipper, with its 
fragrant, solitary bloom. On the uplands the Indian's pipe, 
or ghost flower, rears its waxy spectral stalk, and the blazing 
stars and Marguerites live in neighborly communion. In late 
summer the wild coryopsis, which I think is a new co-mer in 
this section of the state, covers the landscape with its branching 
stalks which suggest Vie golden candlesticks of sacred story. 
It is most prolific on the edge of the swamps, and no more at- 
tractive picture can be seen than a tamarack swamp with a bor- 
der of the orange colored blossoms of Vie coryopsis surrounding 
it. 

And now the spring blossoms are fading away and we find 
that old Dame Xature has been placing here and there flowers 
of the richest and most attractive coloring. Let us note some 
of them. In July the tall Meadow Lily is conspicuous with 
its yellow and orange red blossoms, and occasionally the Indian 
Warrior is to be seen with its brilliant red plume bending in 
the breeze. Another rich treasure that comes later, is the pur- 
ple pink flowers of the common milkweed. Like dandelion, 
thistle and oVier triumphant strugglcrs for survival, the milk- 
weed sends its offsprings adrift in the winds to found fresh 
colonies afar. The next beauty is goldenrod, the giolden haired 
daughVi* of Autumn. Growing close beside the goldenrod is 
the beautiful wild purple aster. Olio beauty has deigned to 
grace October fields. This is the fringed genitain 
"Whose sweet and quiet eye 

Looks through its fringe to the sky, 

Blue, blue, as if that sky let fall 
A flcnvor from its cerulean wall." 

Another plaint which attracts our attention, is the Pbkoweed. 
The purple berries of the Poke wood are far more beautiful than 
the tiny white blossoms which appear earlier in the summer. 
The stal'^ment has been made that this plant took its name 
from President Polk. This is doubtful, but the followers of 
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President. Polk used to wear this flower during the political 
camjpaign for his election. 

The Witteh. Hazel is, perhaps, the last of autumn flowers. 
Somieone has said that this late corner of the vegetable world 
deserves the 'Tjooby prize." 

"Thou waitest late, and com'st alone 

When woods are bare and birds have flown; . 
The frosts and shortening days portend, 
The aged year is near its end." 

The Composite flowers are the chief heralds of the midsummer 
flower pageant, and loaders of this procession, along every 
Autumn roadside, linger to give the Wild Flowers final farewell. 
It may surprise some to learn that this Composite family ranks 
in the Plant World as does Man in the Andmal World — tfae 
higjhesit and last It includes many species of herbs, shrubs and 
a few trees and is well distributed all over the world. Some 
of the most common in Wisconsin will include the iron weed, 
boneset, aster, goldenrod, sunflowers, sneeze weed, bur-marigold, 
yarrow, tansies, ragweeds, burdocks, thistles, and dandelions. 

There are few who realize what a diversified flora Northern 
Wisconsin possesses. Within my own county where there is up- 
land, marsh and woodland may be found during the spring 
months upwards of thirty varieties of the most attractive snring 
flowers ; while in the late summer and autumn, a score or more 
varieties of the reds and yellows can be counted during an 
hour's drive in any direction. 

One need not have scientific knowledge of wild flowers to 
enjoy tAiem. The scientist, it is true, has a decided advantage 
over the non-scientific observer of wild flowers, for to the former 
is revealed much of the beauty that must remain a secret to 
the other, but all may enjoy them. 

It matters not how old, nor how preoccupied one may be 
with the work of bread winning, profit and pleasure may be 
derived from a study of wild flowers. 

An interest in thiem cultivates in the young the habit of ob- 
servation, and is a pleasure-giving resource to the old. Every 
child (because of the wholesome influence in its after life) 
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should be encouraged to learn names and habits of those flowers 
with which he conies in daily contact. 

I know of no better way to do this than by helping him make 
a wild wood corner somewhere near the house. This work you 
need not do all in one year, but make a beginning now. When 
the work is once commenced it is surprising how many varie- 
ties of wild flowers you will discover in the course of "a year. 
- We have in Wisconsin a great variety of wild plant® and 
shrubs, and with these there is a constant bloom from early 
spring time until late fall. Many of our wild flowers are fast 
disappearing. Then why not secure them for your wild wood 
corner? Give them their natural soil and position and your 
wild bed will increase in beauty every year. 

Oan you think of any place where the young children would 
so delight to make 'Aeir play houses as under the. shade of some 
tree which skirted this bit of wild wood, and as they grow older, 
how they will study to improve the grounds by miaking mounids 
of stones and grottoes where ferns and climbing vines will 
delight* to grow? 

You will find that this place will ever be a source of increas- 
ing delight to your growing boy and girl for this bit of wild 
wood will increase in beauty every year; and, perhaps, the love 
of are and nature, will be so inbred in the boy that he will save 
the money which somo of his friends spend for cigars, perhaps 
for liquor, also, and add to t'he attraction of his wildwood a 
small fountain, supplied from the elevated wind mill tank. 
Thus through this wild wood corner lessons of nature with love 
of home and love of country, will be taught quite as effectively 
as by burning firecrackers or the noise of gun powder. The 
duties of life may take young men and maidens from the old 
home, but these sacred childhood memories will never be for- 
gotten, and the visits to the old home will be more frequent by 
reason of the "Wild wood Corner." 
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MEMORIAL ADDRESS. 

MY IRVING SMITH. 

James S. Stickney, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In considering the life and work of our departed friend and 
brother, J. S. Stickney, we have brougjht before us one of God's 
noblest soma 

His early life was spent on his father's farm at Lebanon, 
?few Hampishire, in the beautiful Connecticut valley, where he 
was born on August 8th, 1825. The routine of the farm had 
but little attraction for him. He seemed to want something 
with more of growth and development and so in 1848, with his 
young wife, and in company with Mr. Aaron Loveland, he 
started west to seek his fortune. Arriving at the little town 
of Milwaukee they walked out through Wauwatosa to Wau- 
kesha looking for a place to settle. After looking around for 
several days they came back to Wauwatosa and there located. 
A general nursery business was started and conducted by them 
for a number of years, when the co-partnership was dissolved 
and in 1861 Mr. Wm. von Baumbach became associated with 
Mr. Stickney in his nursery business. During, the next ten 
years the firm entered into various nursery ventures at Waiu- 
pun^ 2 Wis., and at Hamilton, 111., at the same time keeping 
up the Wauwatosa nursery. At one time Mr. Stickney was 
very much interested in evergreens and began the propagation 
of them from, seed, being the first in Wisconsin to work on tihat 
line. The firm enjoyed a varied degree of success in its busi- 
ness until in 1871 the Milwaukee Pickle Co. was organized 
and the nursery wa.s gradually closed out and more attention 
given to the pickle business. In 1874 Mr. Stickney bought out 
the other members of the Pickle Co., and with his son, coiir 
ducted the business. 

In this as in the nursery, Mr. Stickney sought to better the 

condition of the farmers. They were afraid of the cucumber 

contract and so Mr. Stickney showed them by actual crops and 
24 
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figures of coot and production that there was a good profit in 
it foir the grower. After this, he had no further difficulty in 
securing cucumber contracts ; and had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the business grow to use 40,000 bushels in a season ; besideu 
the product of 80 to 100 acres of cauliflower, and sundry other 
smaller items. 

As Milwaukee began to reach out and the business men of 
the city sought homes apart from the noise and dirt of the city, 
Wauwatosa became the homo of a largo and increasing number 
of prosperous people, with the result that property rajpddly ad- 
vanced in value. Mr. Stickney took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity and sold quite largely of his holding at prices far in ex- 
cess of what the land was worth to grow cucumlbers on, with 
the outcome^ that he was a rich man, In the meantime the 
pickle factory had been doing a good business and growing to 
meet the demands of an ever increasing trade. But, you say, 
this is a horticultural meeting, what did he do to advance the 
interests of fruit growing? Well — we find him identified 
with the State Horticultural Society in 1867 and for a; numibeT 
of years he was active in its work, serving as President for 
three terms, 187.2-3-4, when Mr. A. G. Tuttle succeeded him. 

Shall we come together in a memorial service only to hoar 
that Wr. Stickney ran a nursery, a pickle factory, and became 
a rich man? Nay, verily, we must look elsewhere for true 
nobility. We sometimes call men great who produce some new 
grape or apple; but while, in. our Society records we find Mr. 
Stickney's name on the committee on seedlings, we never hear 
his name mentioned as having produced any thing new. lie 
grew currants very successfully for a number of years ; and had 
some quite novel ideas on growing Hyslop Grabs. He planned 
on selling on the Chicago market. But had his orchard fenced 
so if there was no show for profit there, he could turn, in a large 
drove of hogs to harvest the crop. 

But we can not ascribe these things to nobility of character. 
Where shall wie find it ? Inquire of him, and you are not told; 
look upon the records of the city of his choice, and you have 
small reward; seek among the pages of the books of public 
charity, and still you are not informed ; study our own report^ 
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and yet yon find not; lay bare all available written records, 
and you a,re still but little enlightened. We will seek yet 
farther, we will go into his home, we will see the mian 1 as he is, 
we will delve deep into his home life, we will ask of his neigh- 
bors, we will look into the face of nature about him, aye more, 
we will live with him, and lo, the veil is lifted. As "The 
Heavens declare the 2'lory of God : and the firmaments showeth 
his handiwork," so the fa.ce of nature, the homes of his neigh- 
bors, his home, and his home life, declare the nobility of Mr. 
Stickney. 

His wife who struggled through the years of hardship when 
first they came west., became blind during her later life; and 
for ten year Mr. Stickney cared for her as tenderly as any 
loving mother for her sick babe, putting into her life all the 
light possible, while God's sun was shut out from sigjht. 

About five years after her death, he married again, and found 
in this wife also a most devoted and loving companion and help- 
mate; and one who brought back to him in his declining years, 
all the tender care and devotion he had bestowed on his blind 
wife. i I 

He made his home beautiful with tree® and flowers, and 
wanted every one else to have a beautiful home. While in the 
nursery business he spread the country for miles around with 
trees, shrubs and plants. There is hardly a farmer around but 
looks with pride upon, and lovingly cares for some memorial 
of Mr. Stickney. You admire a beautiful tree, — yes, Mr. 
Stickney brought that here and told me how to plant it. You 
note some bright peony or flowering shrub only to find that 
Mr. Stickney presented it to his friend. Your eye is caught 
by the beauty of some border (which enlivens the front of the 
place and inspire© the owner to keep the rest up to harmonize 
with its beauty, and again there comes the oft repeated sitory, 
Mr. Stickney gave me those plants. Likewise, many times 
some good fairy has filled the empty coal bin of the poor and 
unfortunate ; when, if we could but see the Angel of Mercy, we 
should find her reporting at Mr. Stickney's desk. 

Friends, have we not here one whom we may call noble ? In- 
deed, one of God's very elect — a member of no church, because 
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the churches wore too narrow and selfish to hold one so broad 
and unselfish. A man who sought the good of others in ail 
his movements. In selecting his business he wanted that in 
which he could do the most for his i}eighl>ors, in which he could 
pay the largest poissibio amounts to those about him. To his 
hospitality and devotion to his friends there seemed to be no 
limit, other tlian their ability or willingness to receive. 

As a sympathetic councilor and friend in times of trial, he 
was just as ready to he-ax and discuss as though your troubled 
were his own. On a pleasure trip, he seemed never to be satis- 
fied except he could share it with some one who could not othei- 
wise have taken a vacation. 

lie went deer hunting once, and shewed several fine deer 
which the party got ; then, turning away with pity in his voic3 
and manner, he said, "The worst of it is, we left two or thro; 
wounded ones in the woods to suffer." The thought of the poor 
suffering animals left without help seemed to destroy all satis- 
faction or pleasure of the trip. 

Mr. Stickney's last years were years of increasing feebleness 
of body, until ho was finally obliged to lie down, only to rise 
in that glorious home beyond. During all this time, when 
friends inquired as to how he felt; his invariable reply was 
"Happy." He passed away September 10th, 1904. 

Friends, let us not. mourn, let us rather, thank God for the 
grand and noble life among us; which, though, "As absent in 
body, but present in Spirit," inspires us to nobler lives and 
higher ambitions. Let us rejoice that his name is written in 
the Book of Life. "And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, 
nor crying., neither shall there be any more pain ; for the former 
things are passed awav." 



Dr. Loop©: I will say in connection with this service that 
I received notice of Mr. Stickney's death through a telegram. 
I should have been very gjad to attend the funeral, but it was 
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impossible for me to do so, and I immediately telephoned to 
J>. G. Kellogg and urged him to go, and I believe Mr. Kellogg 
did go in my place. Our time is short, but I think it would be 
well for us to hear from some of the associates of tibe friend 
who has passed away a few words, and I will call upon Brother 
George Kellogg. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: For about fifty years I knew this 
honorable man, and I have never known anything of him but 
what was of the highest order of nobility, both in business deal- 
ings and in social intercourse. While he was not affiliated with 
any church, he surpassed in my estimation more than three- 
fourths of those who profess to be church members. I admire 
and adore almost his lriaidy thoughts. I think Mr. Smlith did 
not enlarge upon his generosity in the distribution of carloads 
and carloads of evergreens, but they stand as a monument to his 
memory along the railroads for males and miles. He dug them 
and loaded, them, on cars if they would only take them and plant 
them. 

I visited Mr. Stickncy in Ids home, and everything that Mr. 
Smith, has said about his home life I can endorse. He paid 
himi a very high tribute. 

I will not detain you any longer, but we have lost a good 
man and no one cam take his place. His son takes his place in 
business, but his sympathies are not in the direction of our 
work, he has no business connections that would lead him to as- 
sociate with us. He is a pattern of his father, a noble man, but 
he is not in our line of work and we do not get the benefit of 
his association. We shall never find the equal of J. S. Stick- 

sey. 

Mr. A. J. Philips : Mr. President, I can endorse all that has 
been said of J. S. Stickncy. I have records taken from the 
Wisconsin Farmer that say that J. S. Stickney, George J. Kel- 
logg, George Tuttle and Henry Floyd were at the meeting in 
1856 in Janesville at. the birth of this Society, and I was very 
glad that you called on Brother Kellogg, because, what I have 
known of the two men I knew that a very close friendship ex- 
isted between these two men during all these years. After Mr, 
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Sticknoy got so ho took no active part in business he would come 
over in his horse and carriage from Wauwatosa and take Mr. 
Kellogg homo overnight with him to have a visit and talk over 
old times. As ho would go away he would say, "Perhaps I 
will come over again tomorrow night." It was an honor to go 
there and stay overnight with him, and after he had a stroke of 
paralysis and was unable tc come over, I think for two veal's 
on alternate nights 1 went over and spent the night with Mr. 
Stickney. 

Mr. Kellogg says you might take three-fourths of the church 
members and you would not find them leading such consistent 
lives as Mt. Sticknoy, and I would be almost tempted to in- 
clude the other quarter. When my children* were small I was 
living on the farm and it was a question whether my fruit was 
ever going to pay^ and I said to him one day, "What do you 
think of it?" He gave me some advice, and it was a pleasure 
to receive advice from him, he said, "With this family of chil- 
dren you have you stay on this farm ; if it does not pay you in 
money it will pay you in health and the enjoyment of the 
children on the farm." I took that advice and tried to live up 
to it and I have never regretted it. When he got up on the 
floor to speak every one was quiet, no one criticized anything 
he said ; we felt it came from a higher power, and that splendid 
tribute we heard about Prof. Goff (I wish we had it on record 
so that his son might read it) might with equal force be applied 
to Mt. Sticknoy. They were both rare men. I thank you. 

Mr. William Toole : We who have associated with our de- 
parted friend in a horticultural way in years past feel that we 
can scarcely let the opportunity go by without adding a word to 
the noble tribute which has l>ecn paid to his character. We 
were prepared for his wing, and yet we can hardly realize that 
he is no longer with us. When we had him with us he was an 
inspiration and those who were acquainted with Kim recognized 
him as a friend and brother. He did what he could for the bet- 
terment of his fellowmen and we felt that he was a friend 
we could rely upon. 

Mr. W. J. Mbyle; I was only a young member of this So- 
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ciety, but I knew Mr. Stickney well. It was a pleasure to do 
business with him. To do business with him was to like him. 
I wias only a young chap and I visited a large miarsh in our 
country and I found some cranberries growing there. I 
thought it would be a line idea to go into the cranberry business. 
I found that Ma*. Stickney was an authority and I wrote to him 
and asked hist advice about going into the cranberry business. 
Mr. Stickney was. away from bonne at the time, but the week 
after a letter arrived in which he apologized for his delay in 
answering. You remember Mr. Stickney was in the cranberry 
business, he bad cranberry plants for sale, and yet he advised 
me not to go into the cranberry business. Ordinarily a man in 
his position would say I should go right ahead and he would 
furnish the plants and he had no doubt I would make a success 
of the business. Mr. Stickney wrote to me something like this : 
"My dear Moylo: Yours is at hand and I beg pardon for the 
delay in answering, but I have been away from. home. I am 
aware that cranberries grow wild in the vicinity you speak of, 
but I am also acquainted with the condition of the soil in that 
county, and my opinion is that you might make cranberry 
growing smccessf ul to a certain extent, yet you would find after 
you grew your first crop of cranberries they would cost you at 
least a dollar a quart." That was the kind of reply he gave 
ma He knew it would not pay me and told me so, and I have 
always had more respect for the man. 



OBITUARY. 

A. If. Seymouk. 
Part of funeral address by Eev. William Crawford. 

Asa ~N. Seymour died at his home in this village Thursday 
evening, January 14, 1004. 

Asa .Noble Seymour was born in Granville, Mass., November 
28, 1824, and was 79 years, 1 month, and 16 days old when he 
died. What his early home and juvenile associations were > 
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PART III. 



Reports of Local Societies and 

Delegates. 



REPORT OF ALGOMA HOETICULTUEAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. M. V. Sperbeck. 

Algoma Horticultural Society holds it monthly meetings on 
the second Tuesday of each month, with a good attendance, 
generally. Oar membership for the past year has been some- 
what reduced. 

Owing to a disagreement as to paying dues, a year ago quite 
a n/umbtir of our members deserted us, and have remained 
away for the full year; but on the arrival of our annual meet- 
ing, they returned, paid their dues, and we will hope, continue 
with us in the good work. For verily there was more rejoicing 
over the few that returned "than over the ninety-and-nine that 
went not astray." 

Besides these we have enrolled quite a number of entirely 
new members; and with our past experience, and pur present 
condition, we look forward to greater prosperity than we have 
yet known. We have a balance of $15.50 in the treasury, and 
advance hall rent paid for three months. 

We feel that many members have gained much in horticul- 
ture, and that the important work of this Society, and conse- 
quent results^ have been the incentive, to a great degree. 

It has been our customi to give what we term our "Annual 
Pinner," &g4 this is generally in March, at which time we 
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until 1873, and again from January, 1884, till 1887, and he 
was a Trustee of the Church and Society for many years. 

Deacon Seymour was a man of mild, even 1 temipeir, of tender 
feelings, of charitable impulses, of unswerving rectitude — a 
man exact in his habits, careful in his speech, just in his judg- 
ments, and faithful in the discharge of his dutiea What he 
did, he did well. His garden was always in, the best of order, 
and his work in it» was done in the proper season. If there 
was a better gardener in this region, I do not know who it was, 
His berries and vegetables were the best in the miarket, and 
they were as gpod at the bottom as at the top, and the measure 
was just. He met his obligations punctually when they became 
due. Exactness, promptitude, justness, fidelity — these were his 
traits. 
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"feed the 11111111111(1(1" as wo have the largest turnout and jolliest 
meeting of the year. 

June, the month of nwos and strawberries, is not far behind, 
and at our Juno mjeetimv we had a fine display of flowers and 
fruits iii oonnApfrion with the festival. 

At our August, meeting we had report from our delegate to 
Summer State Meeting". Mrs. Ihrig gave a very interesting 
account of her trip and the work done by the State Society. 

At our Septeml)er meeting: we held in connection, a flower, 
vegetable and fruit show, at which Coe, Converse and Edwards 
of Fort Atkinson, made a fine showing of perennial phlox, etc. 

In ^November we departed from our usual custom, and held 
our mioetimg at the residence of T>. I). Howlett, where Mrs. II. 
had a fine display of chrysanthemums, and at this meeting we 
had a very large attendance. The January meeting is our an- 
nual election of officers. The following were elected for the 
vear of 1905 : 

President — M. El. Henry. 

Vice President — Andrew Hanson. 

Secretary — Mrs. S. L. Smith. 

Treasurer — O. Phil 1 i pson. 

Members of executive board — D. D. Hewlett, Herman Chris- 
tiansen, Lester J. Atheani, Marcia H. Howlett. 

A statement in the "Agriculturalist" though true was verv 
misleading. Although we have a few members from, Oshkosh, 
and there are no restrictions as to place of residence. The 
place where we hold our meetings is at Algoma Grange Hall, 
situated three miles from the city, and one mile from the Omro 
interurban line. A few of the city people only on rare occa- 
sions join us except a. very small number in the suburbs, imme- 
diately adjoining our town. 

Mrs. I). I). Howlett, Secretary Algoma. Horticultural Society 
for 1904. R. F. 1). No. 5, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
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REPORT OF OMRO SOCIETY. 

# 

Mrs. Jos. D. Treleven. 

To the President and Members of the Wisconsin State Horticul- 
tural Society: 

The Omro Horticultural Society would respectfully submit 
the following report for the past year : 

Our Society has held 12 regular meetings, one strawberry 
social, and one ice cream social. 

In Xovom:l>er the Society held their Eleventh Annual Chrys- 
anthemum Show and Fair, which was one of the best in the his- 
tory of the Society. On. January 28 of this year we held a 
banquet for members and families with an attendance of over 
200. We were privileged to have in attendance our President, 
Dr. T. EL Loope, and Mr. A. J. Phillips, and both gentlemen 
gave good' talks on Horticulture, more particularly apple grow- 
ing. 

The attendance at our regular meeting is good. Tlhese meet- 
ings are held at the homes of the members the second Friday 
of each month. Our membership of over 100 embraces the 
famililes of those interested in Horticulture and Agriculture. 

At the Annual Meeting, held January 13, 1905, the follow- 
ing officers were elected : 

President — -Mrs. Jos. D. Treleven. 

Vice President — Henrv Koss. 
Secretary — W. P. Eussey. 

Treasurer — Mrs. Ghas. Oaks. 

Delegate to Winter Meeting — Jos. D. Treleven. 

Alternate Delegate to Winter Meeting — Ghas. Oaks. 

Our Society extends to all an invitation to meet with us at 
any of our regular meetings, and should we hold another Chrys- 
anthemum Show and Fair this year, your attendance will be 
appreciated. 

Thanking the State Society for the courtesies shown us, we 

ain 

The Omro Horticultural Society, 

W. P. Bussey, 

s 

H 3b. 1, 1905. Secretary. 
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I CiLlMi'BE OF THE OMKO THIKSANTHEMUM SHOW. NOVEMBER, 1904. 



FOLIAGE PLANTS AT OMKO CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW. 
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REPORT OF THE WAUPAOA OOUNlTY HORTICULT- 
URAL SOCIETY AND IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION OF WAUPAOA, 
WISCONSIN. 

Our memnbership consists of about 50 families. Our annual 
dues are 25c per family. We elect officers once each year. 
The President appoints a committee, each of three members, 
on programme and. entertainment. We aim ; to jhold meetings 
once every month. We always have a picnic supper, and hold 
the meetings in various places. Our usual attendance is from 
50 to 150; sometimes over 200. 

We generally discuss those subjects pertaining to horticulture, 
floriculture, gardening, and home making, and a special feature 
of our next meeting will be the subject of good road making. 
Politics and religion are not discussed at our meetings. 

We always have music and some essays from the younger 
members and School children, and if you were to attend, any 
of our meetings you would know where some of our future 
members of our state Society are coming from. We always 
aim to have at least one topic presented by outsiders at every 
meeting, and our old friend^, A. J. Phillips, favored us with 
his genial presence and a long and interesting talk on "Seedling 
Apples" at our last meeting. He, of course, gave Waupaca 
county the credit of being the banner county of the United 
States for originating choice seedling apples. And we want 
to add that our fame has just begun, and we hope to produce 
the world beaters in the near future. 

Horticulture, floriculture, gardening, home decoration, and 
park and lawn planting are receiving great attention. We need 
a greenhouse, market garden, a larger apiary, and a fish hatch- 
ery at Waupaca to complete our industries, and more domestic 
and farm help to make us haippy. 

Oiir Society extends a cordial invitation to the State Society 
to hold its next annual meeting at our beautiful chain of lakes, 
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assuring you all a cordial greeting, pleasant time, and inspir- 
ing object lessons. 

A. D. Barnes, President, 

W. H. Holms, Secretary, 
A. D. Barnes, Delegate. 
Waupaca, Wis., February 6, 1905. 



REPORT OF LA CROSSE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL, 
HORTICULTURAL AND DAIRY ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

Not only have I helped to distribute, but often have I read 
with pleasure many of the valuable papers that are issued from 
year to year in the report of the proceedings of the Sltate Horti- 
cultural Society, the fruits of which can be seen from the hum- 
ble home by the hill side to the broad fertile fields of this our 
state of Wisconsin. 

Coming as I do from among the hills and valleys of La Crosse 
county with its bluffs rising hundreds of feet above the level of 
the sea almost on eveiy side. Bounded on the west by that 
great Father of Waters known through the length and breadth 
of our laud, namely the Mississippi. Uponi its banks is situated 
what is called by miany, one of the most beautiful cities of Wis- 
consin, known as La Crosse, with a population of something 
over 30,000, and yet I am not here to try and describe either 
the city or the beautiful scenery that surrounds it. 

Of tern have I heard it remarked, and it is nothing to be 
wondered at from those coming from a prairie country, at first 
sigjht to visit us, would often say — How can these farmers build 
such fine houses and barns and seemingly do so well with these 
rough farms ? But after looking around they found: the farms 
were not all so hilly, and those that are, were used to the best 
advantage for pasture and timber. ' 

Four miles from the city of La Crosse is situated the town 

hall of the town of Campbell, and there upon the second 
25 
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Wednesday of each month during the winter season, and some- 
times a midsummer meeting is held, of the La Orosse County 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and Dairy Association. So you 
can readily see we take in all classes, including, almost at every 
meeting, some of the guests from the city, who often take part 
in our program; and! during the past fifteen years, perhaps, 
some of the best speakers in the state have addressed us upon 
different subjects, and considered it ,a pleasure to have the in- 
vitation to do so. 

Our Society consists of, as many others do, a president, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer. But these alone can- 
not make our Society a success, but with an ,able, careful exec- 
utive committee, consisting of five members^ who assist in pre- 
paring a program that is usually read at each, meeting, stating 
the subject or part each one is to take in the next meeting, 

Quite often at most of our mteeting^, can be seen the old 
pioneer, whose locks may be turning somewhat gray, yet 
through years of experience has learned many lessons of use- 
fulness upon different subjects that cannot help but be a benefit 
to others. Our program, as a rule, varies from] the dairy cow 
to the growing of the beautiful roses, and at each meeting our 
ladies and children! are not forgotten, even if it is simply to 
give a recitation or read a piece of their own selection and dur- 
ing the past few years, in order that the younger members 
might take part in our meeting, usually our annual meeting in. 
January, except the election of officers, not many papers 
are read pertaining to the farm. But instead an address is 
given by some good speaker,, recitations by somie elocutionist, 
papers on the home or the raising of fruit and flowers, with 
plently of music both vocal and instrumental, which often goes 
a long woy to help in the success of the meeting. 

And now a few words with regard to our lady friends and 
members ; without tihem our meetings would soon be a failure. 
Tlhey not only keep the social part of the Society lively, but 
come with well filled baskets and prepare the dinner, at which 
all sit down, not only to do justice to it but to spend a social 
hour with that of our fellow farmer; and here the gardner, 
for we are isurrounded with them, the small fruit grower, and 
the mlore extensive farmer sit side by side. 
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Some may ask about how many members we have, and from 
whence did our Society originate. To the ifrrst question I 
can not exactly say, perhaps from sixty to one hundred, yet 
often many more are there, whose names may not be upon the 
secretary's book. It originated, no doubt, in the days of the 
Grange, some twenty years ago/ when one was required to give 
the sign, and pass-word, and the correct raps at the door to 
gain admittance. I can not say but what at that time it was 
a good order but it seemed to shut out many a good farmer; 
therefore in our part of the state it soon outlived its life of 
usefulness. Our Society today is open to the world, as I be- 
lieve all farmers' societies ought to be. 

Our pass-word is "Welcome;" pay 25c, ladies free, and you 
become a member. Our motto "United we stand, divided we 
fall," although written on our walls many years ago, and time 
lias erased a part of it, yet it is still our motto, and today we 
are ready to do what we can to assist this or any other society 
that has for its teachings the uplifting of one of the noblest 
callings upon the earth, that of the fanner. 

H. T. Richmond. 



REPORT OP RUSHFORD SOCIETY. 

To the officers and members of the Wisconsin State Horti- 
cultural Society, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is with the kindliest greetings that we offer the annual re- 
port of the Rushford Horticultural and Improvement Society, 
and thinking it might prove of interest to know where we are 
located, we will premise by saying that, of course, you all 
know where reigns the Metropolitan Queen of the Historic 
Fox, which glories in the Aboriginal name of Oshkoeh, whose 
limits eneonupasses a numerous population possessed of many 
and divers lingos, from the unpronounceable Russian to the 
unspeakable Turk. Well close to the limits of the city on 
the west, appears aa a member of the Algoma Society, the genus 
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Horticulturist ; six miles to the west this Society strikes hand? 
fraternal with the Omro Association; six miles farther west 
we find the Rushford Association doing business six miles 
farther west to the Winnebago county line. These three organ- 
izations draw their support from citizens of contiguous towns 
who are interested in the work we wish accomplished, and a 
more wide-awake, intelligent, hospitable, and congenial nest of 
"horticultural cranks" does not abide within the confines of 
Wisconsin- As an evidence of the likings of our valley folks 
for horticultural societies we will obesrve that five out of the 
eight reports received last year were from Fox river associa- 
tions. 

The Rushford Society's efforts are up to its former records, 
its interest within the scope of its action does not abate, and in 
our peculiar lines we feel that we have aooamplished much. 

Our meetings are free to all, and with an abundance of 
social sunshine for our corner stone, we make all visitors wel- 
come. Our regular meetings are held the first Saturday of 
each month. The past year we held twelve, and one special. 
In June we had a strawberry show and festival ; later we had a 
very fin^ aster show with fruits of the season. During the 
seasons' sessions we have exhibits of all varieties of flowers, 
plants, fruits and novelties at all meetings. 

Special efforts were made by our members to represent this 
section at the Louisiana Purchase Exhibition, and with grat- 
ifying results. 

Our miemibership is seventy, and all endeavor to aid in parts 
assigned them. As our ladies form an integral part of our 
organization, through their efforts we are always assured fine 
flower shows, excellent programs of entertainment, and the 
most appetizing of bounteous banquets. 

As a live society that deeply appreciates the benefactions 
arising from horticultiiral efforts, we would suggest that some 
way be devised whereby our tribe might increase. 

Another matter : it is evident to all intelligent fruit growers 
that the nomenclature of Wisconsin apples is in a condition 
of "confusion confounded." The present generation do not 
know! the true name of half the apples they raise. Seedling 
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varieties comie to the front yearly. Many that seetml of merit 
are given old names, the same that our ancestors gave to apples 
of a far different character; others are given] fantastic, local, 
and irrational names. Cannot our State Society originate a 
systematic method to obviate isuch incongruities. We think a 
Wisconsin Bureau of Nomenclature would help us intelligently 
through the maze. 

Our officers for 1905 are: President, Dr. T. B. Loope; 1st 
Vice-President, Mrs. S. Timion; 2d. Vice-President, Mrs. I. E. 
Becker; Treasurer, Mrs. M. El Peroniman; Recording and 
Corresponding Secretary, H. H. G. Bradt ; [Assistant Secretary, 
Mrs. Mae L. Bradt ; Elxeeutive Committee, President, 1st Vice- 
President and Secretary ; delegate to State Convention, H. H. G. 
Bradt; alternate, J. F. Diley. 

Respectfully presented, 

II. H. G. Bradt, Secretary. 
Eureka, Wisconsin, February 4th, 1905. 



REPORT OF THE BROWN COUNTY HORTICULT- 
URAL AND AGRICULTURAL jSOOIETY. 

At the annual meeting held Jamuary 28th, Isaac Dickey was 
elected President; A. Spuhler, Vice-President; Frank Des- 
noyers, Secretary ; and Andrew Rieis, Treasurer. 

Owing to bad weather and untoward circumstances no social 
meeting's were held last year. Bait we are not dead, — simply 
a heavy sleep. 

We will htold a Fair at Green Bay this season, which we ex- 
pect will be as successful as those of the past. 

W. S. Hagek, Delegate. 
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REPORT OF EAU CLAIRE HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

Mr. H. B. Hotchkiss. 

Mr. President, on. behalf of the Eau Claire Society I wish to 
say that I have no written report, but I can give a brief verbal 
report of what we are doing. We organized our fruit growers' 
association in 1902, and Ave started I think with twelve or thir- 
teen members. I thought then we had all the fruit growers in 
that commtmity, but at the present time we find we have a very 
small percentage of them. We now have 126 members of the 
Fruit Growers' Association. We are incorporated unden the laws 
of the state, our capital stock is small, our membership fee is 
two dollars, and some of us are beginning to feel that our mem- 
bership is too small and that we should increase the fee to give 
us a working fund. There are a great many things that come 
up im the association that require careful consideration, and the 
question ol giving us a better working fund will undoubtedly be 
brought before the association. We elected our officers the fore 
part of this month. The president is Mr. C. L. Richardson, 
vice president, D. L. Harrison and Franklin O. Keefe, secre- 
tary-treasurer. We have members that belong to outr associa- 
tion that live at Chippewa Falls, Bloomer and Menomonie. 
We are spreading out and trying to cover a good deal of terri- 
tory. We want to control the market in our line of production 
so that we can establish prices and obtain profitable prices for 
what we grow. 



REPORT OF LAKE MILLS HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

Geo. J. Kellogg. 

I do not see the delegate from' our society here this morning. 
He is the treasurer, Mr. Fargo, but the trains do not run to 
suit us and so he is not here. I have no written report and I 
don't know that our delegate would have if he were here, This 
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report is of the Lake Mills society, and I will say that we held 
a very successful meeting last June in the strawberry. season, 
we showed a great many varieties, we paid liberal premiums, 
and we have started quite an interest among the children! in 
growing strawberries. I have a list of over three hundred 
names on my books of children to whom- I gave plants the year 
before. I exhausted all the funds in the treasoiry in paying 
those premiums and next year we cannot offer as many pre- 
miums. We had a fair attendance at our meeting and had 
over forty varieties of strawberries to show. Since June we 
sent a delegate to Geneva, and we held a meeting last Saturday 
evening at Library Hall. Wo have a hall that will seat 200 
people, and we had plenty of room to spare. It is the hardest 
work in the world to get up any interest in that old fruit sec- 
tion. I have been at it six years and if I should leave there 
would be none left. (Laughter.) We have three hundred 
children growing strawberries. The 'people don't come out and 
we have no authority to send the sheriff after them. We have 
a large society, but the people don't seem to take hold of the 
work. 



REPORT OF THE MADISON HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

i H. M. Lewis. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I have but a few words to say. Some time in 1870 or 1871 
we organized the Madison Horticultural Society in this city. 
The original members of that society are nearly all dead. 
They were such meni as Hon. R. F. Adams, Jos. Hopkins, 
Richard Leach, and many others. This society did a great 
work for Madison. We took a great interest in beautifying 
the town. We had the council pass an ordinance requiring 
and compelling the setting of shade trees in our streets, and, now 
many parts of our city are grandly shaded with trees. We had 
an ordinance passed that required the owner of premises to 
set trees in front of his lot thirty feet apart, and if he did not 
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do it the city did it at his expense and it was assessed with the 
taxes against his lot/ The ladies took great interest in it and 
were members of our society. We had an exhibit of fruits and 
flowers annually in the senate chamber which cultivated a taste 
for flowers in our city community. I think the State Horticul- 
tural Society originated with our local society. They were all 
active in the State Horticultural Society. Mrs. Lewis, 
at the time of her death, was Secretary of the State 
Horticultural Society. She had taken a great interest in the 
building up of the Society, with the other ladies and gentleimcn 
with whom it originated. After her death and those of some 
other active mjemibers it was permitted to lapse, and we have 
just reorganized. Our active membership fee was two dollars., 
and there was a good deal of rivalry in the election of officers. 
The society has now a membership fee of one dollar, and half 
of that goes to the State Society. It is too small a sum to do 
anything with. If you put money into anything you feel that 
you 'have an interest in, it, but if you only putt in a few pennies 
you don't care much about it We accumulated a fuud and, 
after spending a good deal of money beautifying our school 
grounds, wie had some four or five hundred dollars remaining 
in our treasury for a good many years. We had a treasurer 
who took good care of the money, and now that we have re- 
organized, I hope we shall do something. I have prepared no 
speech upon this subject, but there can be no question but that 
a society like this in every town would ibe a benefit. Those 
exhibitions we had became great social centers; people of all 
classes came to attend them. We had beautiful lexhibits of 
flowers and fruits, and when the exhibition was over the young 
people had a dance, so they wore all interested, and it inspired 
in the minids of the young people a desire to beautify their 
surroundings, and the result is that every school house in our 
city is under the direction of some ladies, whose care is not 
only that the inside should be ornamented, but that the ground 
is improved, and they vie with each other as to which, school 
ground ip, the city shall be best taken care ocf. 
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REPORT OF A. J. PMIilFS, FOR THE YEIAR 1904 
AND 1905 AS DELEGATE AND ATTENDANT 

AT OTHER SOCIETIES. 

First, Minnesota- This (Society held its 38th annual meet- 
ing beginning December 6, 1904, at Minneapolis. The weather 
was fine. The program went smoothly without a "break. The 
attendance the first day ranged from 150 to 250 which was well 
maintained throughout the four days of the meeting. Dele- 
gates present were Prof. 1ST. E. Hansen of South Dakota ; Prof. 
A. T. Erwin of Iowa; Mr. J. O. 'Ferris of Iowa; Rev O. S. 
Harrison of Nebraska ; and the writer who represented Wis- 
consin. The woman's auxiliary had a fine programs ; the papers 
and talks being excellent. A liberal attendance of ladies was 
noticealble at all sessions. The show of fruit was the largest 
ever made by the Society, consisting of 1,051 plates and 18 
pecks of apples. The show of seedlings consisted of 225 plates ; 
western Wisonsinj competing in this list. Premiums paid were 
about $200.00. Thq Wealthy led with 20 plateis and 15 pecks, 
Pattens Greening 14 plates and 2 pecks, Wolf River 12 plates, 
and North Western Greenings 11 plates and 1 peck. The 
Secretary reported a membership of 2,002, which includes 200 
life members ; said to be the largest society in the United States. 

The writer has often been asked how he accounted for this 
large membership It is due to several reasons: First, the 
great harmony prevailing among its members. Second, the 
placing of the Society upon a business basis by the executive 
officers. Third, the selection of a capable and energetic mlan 
for Secretary, and keeping him in office. Some 12 years ago 
a move was made to elect -am inexperienced young man secre- 
tary in place of Mr. Lath-ami, but it failed, and at the next 
meeting the By-laws and Constitution were changed so that 
the secretary is chosen by the executive committee, of which 
two are elected every year, and a mam must be a member for 
2 years preceding the election to entitle him to a vote. 

Mr. Latham at first received $400 a year salary, but since 
they have beeji publishing a monthly miagazine they have 
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gradually raised his salary as the membership has inoreaaed, 
and he has proved himself worth it until he newt receives $1,200 
a year. This they think is a business miethocL 

Fourth, the help they receive from the Farmers' Institute 
workers. Mr. Yahnke alone sending in 235 mlemibers last year 
besides doing his regular Institute work. They have set their 
mark at 2,500 members the coming year, and it looks as though 
they would reach it. 

Fifth, the great interest they have manifested in the pro- 
duction of new seedling fruits has been a great help and stim- 
ulation. This has been pushed by such men as Gideon, Lymto, 
Harris, Perkins, Elliot, Underwood, Loring, and others. 

Four years ago the Society offered a prize of $1,000 for a 
new winter ajpple as hardy and productive as Duchess; in 
quality as good as the Wealthy; and keeping as good as the 
Malinda. And today I ihink my friend Yahnke is in the lead 
of the 40 who have entered for it. 

The two seedlings that led at this exhibit were, first, the 
Evelyn of Wealthy parentage, shown by A. B. Lyman, of 
Excelsior, and a seedling shown; by M, T. EL Perkins of Eed 
Wing, of which the Malinda is the parent. 

Sixth, the support given to the Society by members and 
firms all over the state. Mr. Loring of Minneapolis, now offers 
a prize of $100 to the person who will originate a native plum 
better than any they now have; and the Jewell Nursery Oo. 
of Lake City offers a premium of $1,000 for the same thing; 
and this firm also offers $1,000 for a new cherry, the require- 
ments of which they will sooni publish. 

Seventh, the growing interest taken in their annual banquet 
which increases yearly; 129 members participating this year. 
Mr. Clarence Wedge was toastmaster, which position he filled 
in a happy manner. Eleven toasts were responded to and sev- 
eral songs thrown in. 

Their leading applet geem to be Duchess, Wealthy, Pattens, 
Greenings, Okabena, and North West Greenings. Of plums, 
De Soto, Forest Garden, Boiling Stone, Wyant, and Surprise 
seem to take the lead. ■ 

Clarence Wedge was re-elected President without a dissent- 
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ing vote. L. J. Mb-yer andl John P. Andrews Were uniani- 
mously elected to succeed themselves on the Executive Board. 
At 5 o'clock the last day Mrs. Ruth. Fillmore sang the hymn, 
Abide With* Me. The President and visitors made a few re- 
marks, and the 38th annual nueeting of the Minnesota Society 
came to a close. 



Report of the Tiiirty-Xinth Annual Iowa State 

Meeting. 

Held at Des Moines, the Capiiial of the State, on the 13th, 14th, 
15th, and 16th Days of December, 1904. 

The meeting opened 1 with an invocation by O. HL True, of 
Edgewood. The attendance was good. Reports of Secretary 
and Treasurer showl the Society to be ini good shape. Our 
Wisconsin Society by a slight mistake was represented by two 
delegates, W. J. Moyle and the writer. I gave my usual 
seedling apple talk ond Mr. Moyle interested them) in a credit- 
able way by answering questions on small fruits and flowers, 
with which he is so very familiar, and in reporting I will leave 
that part to him. Dust and Liquid Spraying were well dis- 
cussed but the majority favored the latter method. This state 
has four district Societies. The North Elastern, the North 
Western, the South Eastern, and the South Western-. They 
each share with the State Society in state aid; each of the four 
receiving $200.00 in cash. 

The climatic conditions of the northern districts are similar 
to those of southern Minnesota and Wisconsin. In the southern 
districts a large amount of peaches are raised and marketed; 
also many Jonathan and other half hardy varieties of apples. 
I was surprised to hear that Iowa shipped as many apples as 
Missouri last year, and that her only competitors in apples at 
St. Louis were Colorado, Montana, Washington and Oregon; 
Wisconsin and Minnesota not being mentioned. I was sur- 
prised and highly gratified to see on their tables of 800 plates 
that they brought from St. Louis to show to the people of Des 
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Moinee and their visitors, over 400 plates of Wisconsin! and 
Minnesota seedlings, consisting of 220 plates of nice North 
West Greenings, 80 plates of very fine Wolf Rivers, 10 plates 
of Pewaukee, and about the same of Windsor and McMahan. 
• It seemed to me that the work of A. L. Hatch, Daniels, 
Springer, Peffer, Plumb, and Freeborn was being appreciated. 
Gideon was also remembered as 100 plates of Wealthy were 
in this grand exhibit. My friend Yahnke was the delegate 
from Minnesota. The horticulturists of Iowa were so well 
pleased with the. work of their able superintendent at St. 
Louis, Hon. Silas Wilson, that they presented him with a hand- 
some gold watch, as a testimonial, at which over 100 guests 
were present and Hon. Silas Wilson acted as Tbastmaster. A 
lot of toasts were responded to and many happy and amusing 
things were said. The senior delegate from Wisconsin toasted 
Our ^Neighbors, and the junior delegate complimented the 
Ladies. One of the pleasing things of the evening was pre- 
pared for the occasion by EHigene Secor, Iowa's horticultural 
poet, entitled A Bit of Green. It was so well received and 
so apt that I give it in full, for a pattern for our President, 
who is something of a poet himself. 

We stretch our legs beneath the board 

With greatest satisfaction 
When some one else assumes the bills 

That drive men to distraction. 
And hence to night these fruit tree cranks 

Who turn their own heads chiefly, 
Will linger when this gratis grub 
Has tickled them too briefly. 
Men who have lived on Russian fruits, 

And thev who eat Ben Davis 
Have come to poach on Green's preserves 

And got a taste of avis. 
Plain Johny cake and apple sauce 

And home cooked pork and beans 
Will seem like twentv-seven cents 

Beside this feast of Greens. 
Our appetites like Christinas socks 
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Were extra large to night; 
But Wesley, playing Santa Clans, 

Filled everything in, sight. 
But since we can't prolong this joy 

And the time of parting nears, 
We'll pray our good and honored guest 

May live one thousand years. 

Next in order to this Society, the writer was the only dele- 
gate from Wisconsin to the annual meeting of the Northeast 
Iowa Society held at the city of West Union, Dec. 20, 21 and 
22, 1904. After the invocation by Mr. True the director from 
the four districts made their reports, which showed- progress 
along their several lines. Mr. Johnson, a farmer living near 
West Union,, read a paper on the nine best varieties of apples 
for northern Iowa, which varied but little from those we would 
select for southern Wisconsin. Professor Hansen was expected 
but was not present owing to the sudden death of his wife at 
Brookings, South Dakota.. Mr. O. F. Gardner of Osage, read 
an interesting paper on the Rocky Mountain conifers. Mr. 
W. A. Aderson, who was selected as a 'delegate to our Society, 
read a good paper on plums, and Mr. Pattern discussed the red 
cedar loausing rust and scab in our orchards. The conclusion 
arrived at was that it does not cause rust on the foliage. Mir. 
Elmer Bleeves gave an account of Iowa's fruit show at St 
Louis and gave due credit to Minnesota and Wisconsin for the 
show of seedling apples that originated in those states. The 
show of fruit was fine, Rev. C. H. True carrying off most of 
the premiums, the writer acting as one of the judges. 

Nlext, though not a delegate, the writer attended the meeting 
of the Southern Minnesota Society held at Spring Valley, Jan- 
uary 11, 12, and 13, 1005. Mr. O. W. Moore was president 
and L. P. H. Highby was secretary. The writer gave a paper 
on the causes and results of the great increase in membership 
of their parent society. He also gave an illustrated evening 
talk on the seedling apples of Wisconsin and Minnesota, which 
was urged to be printed in pamphlet form for distribution. 
Messrs Patten, Gardner and Bents of Iowa were present, also 
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President Wedge of Albert Lea and J. C. Hawkins and F. W. 
Kimball of Austin, Minnesota. The latter is full of enthusiasm 
for the Society and was elected secretary for the ensuing year. 
Some years ago the writer attended a meeting at this place and 
several expressed themselves as unfavorable to that locality ever 
producing mlany apples — and to the surprise of all present the 
figures at the depot there show that fifty-four oars of 180 bar- 
rels each were shipped from that station in 1904. 

As the writer assisted in organizing the South Dakota Horti- 
cultural Society in 1884, and did the same thing for the North 
Dakota Society in 1904, he was invited by the secretary of that 
Society to attend this year and give a talk on seedling fruits 
for Dakota, at their annual meeting at Fargo, January 18, 19 
and 20, 1905. This meeting was held in connection with the 
Tri-State Grain Growers Association, the North Dakota Farm- 
ers Institutes and the North Dakota. Live Stock Association. 
This is by far the largpst meeting I have attended this winter, 
the audiences numbering from 800 to 1,500 people, mostly 
North Dakota farmers. The talk on seedlings and tree plant- 
ing, togetiher with questions, occupied the most of Friday fore- 
noon, and after the session about 30 put in applications for 
seeds and trees. It was very gratifying to the writer to find on 
visiting their fine Agricultural College located on as handsome 
a section of land as can be seen in Dakota, and meet three or 
four of the instructors and professors in different departments, 
such as Dairying, Live Stock, and Physics that are graduates 
of our Short Course School and University in Wisconsin. It 
does one who has always taken an interest in our school good to 
meet and shake hands with those young men who are doing good 
work in a sister state. They have started their Horticultural 
Society with a good membership. They selected Professor 
Waldron secretary, and I predict for them a large strong So- 
ciety. Four hundred miles is a long distance to go, but the sat- 
isfaction, transportation and remuneration I received amiply 
repaid me. 

Having been several times invited to attend the meetings of 
Local Societies at Waupaicia and Omro, I concluded to spend a 
week visiting on my way to this meeting. When their Plreei- 
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dent at the former place, Mr. Barnes, found I was coming lie 
called a meeting for January 27th, which was well attended. 
I exhibited and gave a talk on our best Wisconsin seedlings, an 
excellent paper was read by a Baptist preacher entitled "The 
Religion of Flowers." Their Society seems to be doing a good 
work in advancing horticulture in the homes of the people. 
Saturday evening the 28th, the Omjro Society, of which Mrs. 
J. D. TreJeven is President, had their annual banquet, at which 
I discussed seedling apples and other horticultural subjects. 
Plre&ident Loope gave a talk and sung in his happy way a couple 
of songp and tihougjh he was lost for a short time in the deep 
snow on 1 his way home he put in an appearance there again on 
Monday, and the writer went home with him and enjoyed his 
hospitality until next day. When I visited ex-President Kel- 
logg at Ripon I found him enjoying the very cold weatlher by 
staying pretty close, to a good fire. On the way to Madison I 
sojourned over Sunday with President G. J. Kellogg of the 
Lake Mills Horticultural Society. He succeeded in getting an 
interested audience together on Saturday evening, February 4th 
and I gave them an illustrated seedling talk. It afforded me 
much pleasure to meet and visit there one of our old workers 
and members, Mrs. Daniel Huntley, formerly secretary and an 
earnest worker in the Grand Chute Society of Appleton, which 
I ami sorry to say has now disbanded. Mr. Kellogg has been 
doing la good work there by giving strawberry plants to over 
three hundred school children. At Etareka I called on Henry 
Floyd who is one of the three remaining members who were 
present at the organization of this State Society. It afforded 
me pleasure to* meet on my trip so many of the workers in this 
Society. All of which is respectfully submitted. 
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REPORT OF DEILEGATE TO NORTHERN ILLINOIS 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Dr. T. E. Loope. 

I wish to say that the Northern Illinois Society asked me to 
come down there, not knowing me as well as some of you do. I 
wen/t down there and had a very good time. I did not write a 
report of my visit and 1 don't think it is necessary. They 
have some very good members, but they have no larger attend- 
ance than we have whan wo go to Milwaukee or some other 
large city. The local feeling was probably just right; the meet- 
ing was held at Princeton, the home of the Bryants, and they 
were in evidence. They had a good display of fruit and they 
made me feel comfortable all around. We have some of them 
in our Society meetings quite often. Generally .the president 
ooones here. He was re-elected this year, Mr. Thompson. If 
where you will meet some good people, get the President to ap- 
point you as ,a delegate to the Northern Illinois Society. I see 
the Secretary did not mention that I was there; I suppose he 
didn't think it worth mentioning. 



REPORT OF DELEGATE TO IOWA HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. W. J. Moyle. 

Mir. President and Members of the Society : I got down to Des 
Moines all right, but when I got down there I found Father 
Philips there before ma I was glad of it in mlany ways, be- 
cause I look back with pleasure to the first day I came uip here 
to Madison to take the short course, and Mr. Philips was the 
first man to take hold of me arid get me interested in horticul- 
ture. When I was introduced to the Society I jfelt I had some- 
one to back me up if I got in a tight place, and I assure you 
that at the banquet when we were called upon to respond to 
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toasts, -what Mr. Philips did not say I said, and we had a good 
time. He has covered the ground in his report, but I would 
like to say that I was greatly pleased with my visit, and I had 
an opportunity of meeting men there who have a national repu- 
tation and whomj I never met before. I met Prof. Pammel and 
he wants to get acquainted with everybody. Then I met Mr. 
Terry, who is a great plum and peony man, and he has a repu- 
tation that is known the world over. He had a paper, but he 
could not be there to read 1 it himself. I met and talked with 
a. good many of their prominent members., and I also met the 
secretary, Wesley Green, a fine man, and he has the work of the 
society very well in hand. Iowa is a large state. Down in 
the southern part of the state they market peaches by the car- 
load, while in the northern part" they cannot grow them. It 
is a state something] like Wisconsin ; we can grow in the south- 
ern part what they can't grow in the northern. They grow a 
great assortment of fruit down there, and Mr. Green told me 
that every part of the state was represented at the meeting. 
They are pretty well organized the same as thev are in Minne- 
sota, and they have one feature there that I thougjht we might 
very well take up in Wisconsin. They have an executive com- 
mittee, and the executive committee elects the other officers, 
and that means doing away with a great deal of trouble and 
wire pulling. I think that feature would be a good thing for 
our members to take under advisement. They had the largest 
exhibit of fruit they ever had there. They brought up the ex- 
hibit they had at St. Louis, a part of it, and put it on ex- 
hibition at Dee Moines, and they had a good time over the 
prizes they carried off at St. Louis, but I laughed when I looked 
over their display and all I could see was the Wolf River and 
the Northwestern Greening. Then I also bad occasion to meet 
there Silas Wilson. He has retired from- business, but he had 
charge of the Iowa exhibit at St Louis. I noticed the society 
is anxious to get the best material in horticultural lines of 
work in the state. At present they are trying to get Professor 
Beach as professor of horticulture. The society appropriated 
$500 of their own funds to get him there, and they think he 

will come. They spare no money to get the men they want. 
26 
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This is $500 besides the regular salary lie will draw from the 
state. I want to thank the Society for sending me as a del- 
egate. I know anyone who is selected to go to Iowa will have 
a good time. I thank you for your attention. (Alpplause.) 



REPORT OF DELEGATE TO ILLINOIS HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

C. L. Richardson. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Society: 

Owing to indisposition I was not able to attend the entire 
meeting of the Illinois Society, so I can only report the im- 
pressions I received of such meetinjgs as I attended. Going 
down on the train, the thing that impressed me most was the 
remarkable fertility of the country through which we passed. 
It is certainly some of the finest country that lies out of doors?. 
There was one gentleman in the society who said it was the 
opinion in the northwestern counties of Illinois that when the 
Almighty looked upon the earth and blessed it and called upon 
it to be fruitful, he had one eye upon the northwestern corner 
of Illinois; and a gentleman from northeastern Illinois, who 
heard the statement said the eve must have been false, because 
they believed he had one eye on McHenry county im northeast- 
ern Illinois. Perhaps the most interesting paper was one by 
Professor French on spraying experience in the orchard, for the 
year 1904. It was the result of state experiment work in 1904 
by Professor French at the University of Illinois. To give a 
summarized statement of the things that impressed me iniost, 
I will say that what appealed to me most was the conscientious 
way in which this work was performed. They informied me 
they had taken an orchard of live acres and bad used 35,247 
apples, and counted every apple that fell, those that fell in 
June and those that dropped earlier, they counted them all 
and examined them to see wliether the injury was done by the 
ajppje curculio or the plum curculio. The general results 
showed that spraying had been thoroughly effective. They 
sprayed some of the rows of apples three timles, some of them 
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seven times, soma eight, some thirteen and some sixteen, times, 
and tihie result showed they had saved about sixty or seventy 
per cent of the apples by this manner of spraying,. In the 
rows that were not sprayed, about five per cent of the apples 
were perfect, land in tine rows that had been sprayed sixteen 
times about 62 per cent were perfect, and an examination 
showed that 80 per cent of the punctures was due to the plum 
curculio, and 20 per cent to the apple curculio. The professor 
said spraying alone was not sufficient to do away with the cur- 
culio and other pests which infest the apple orchard. There- 
fore he advocates spraying first, then when the small fruit 
begins to drop, pick them up, if possible, and lay them out in 
the light, because he claimed that sunlight is death to the cur- 
culio. Even air or a good draft is very deleterious to them. 
Another 'thing which he advocated was the cultivation of the 
orchard during the summer. The question was brought up as 
to the amjount of cultivation that was to be done, and he stated 
that as a rule it should be cultivated sixty days after the time 
of blooming. Then as to the habits of the curculio, hie showed 
that when they go down into the ground to finish the pupa stage 
they normally go to a depth of less than two inches, and if 
plowing w^as done to a depth of two inches only it would reach 
at least ninety per cent of them, and he advocates plowing 
for a good many things. If you give the land a deep plowing 
it will put them, down so deep in the ground that they will 
never see daylight. To sunumarize, he says it is worth while 
to spray thoroughly, soak the bark, keep the ground cultivated 
and plow under the curculio. This plowing is of special value 
in the winter. 

Then along the same line of plum curculio in the apple orchard 
and spraying experiments was a paiw by Dr. Forbes. Dr. 
Forbes' paper was along the same line, but tending to show 
the successful experiments resulting f roin such a course. To 
summarize his statistics: He showed that six sprayings saved 
an average of thirty-one per cent of the fruit, that eight spray- 
ings saved forty-eight per cent of the fruit, and this was done 
at a coot of 17 cents per tree during the season. The general 
opinion of the mien down there <as to tlie comparative value of 
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dust oar liquid 1 spraying is that they are not very strongly in. 
favor of dust spray, but almost without exception they stated 
that the dust spray was of so little use as to be of no practical 
valule, and in one test where they sprayed with liquid and with 
dust, the liquid sprayed trees showed thirty per cent less of 
cmculio and other insects than did those trees sprayed with 
dust. Thfcre was one important exception, and that was with 
the codling mloth; the dust spray seemed to be very effective 
against the ravages of the codling mothi. It was estimated that 
it prevented ninety per cenit of the damage. Another case in 
which the dust spray was effective was in the case of the Jap- 
anese plum. The foliage has a slippeiy surface and the liquid 
spray runs off, while the dust spray clings to it and seems to 
be about as effective as the liquid spray. Dr. Forbes advocated 
spraying apples late in the season, and also advocated the use 
of arsenate of lead, and your delegate asked 1 the question if 
there was not danger, if the sdason was dry, of poisoning cus- 
tomers, and he admitted there was considerable chance under 
certain conditions. 

Then there was a paper read by Mr. Vaughan, of Chicago, 
on the subject of floriculture. It was a very able papier, al- 
though, perhapsi, it was rather over the heads of the majority 
of miembers present. 

There was also a very fine paper read by Mr. Toole, of Bar- 
aboo, on pansy culture. He demonstrated that he thoroughly 
understood the culture of pansies, and by the unanimous vote 
of the society he was accorded a vote of thanks for his able 
paper. Then there was a very valuable suggestion from Mr. 
Vaughan to the effect that floriculturists, horticulturists and 
gardeners in general could get more profitable legislation by 
combining their forces. 

Then we were invited to a lecture by Dr. Whitten, of New 
York. It was a very able address. I did not take notes, and 
the attempt to write fromi memory what hie said played me 
false. He opened the address by saying if we would take such 
care of our orchards as the physician takes of his patients 
there would be fewer deaths in the orchard ; that was the key- 
note of his address. He showed the weakness of omr methods 
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during tftie summer and said we must expect our trees to be 
killed during the winter months. He also demiorusitrated the 
value of spraying as a protection to the tree. He showed that 
the weak tree drops its leaves early, and them there is a tend- 
ency to start a new growth in the fall, and the tree being in 
this soft condition is liable to winterkill. It was a very able 
article on winter killing, as it occurs to me, although I don't 
think it would have a practical application in this state. Then 
there was an article on thinning fruit by Mr. Soverhill. He 
showed it was of value in increasing its size, in improving its 
texture and in fixing the color, which was a new doctrine to 
mje. The only other article that I might refer to here was on 
bee keeping. The gentleman showed the advantages of keep- 
ing bees in the orchard and strawberry fields is very great 

Before adjourniment the delegates were all called upon to re- 
spond, and at the close the President of the Hlinois Society 
said, "Now we want you to carry back to your Society the 
greetings and cordial good fellowship of the Illinois Horticult- 
ural Society, land want you to say to themi, when they meet 
this windier, that we admire the work which' they have done, 
and we hope it will be even more successful in the future than 
it has been in the past," and I said, "Mir. President, I will 
do fco." 
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PART IV. 



Miscellaneous Papers. £H3i 



MARKETING APPLES WHEN OPPORTUNITY 

OFFERS. 

PREPARED FOR A MEETING OF THE WISCONSIN STATE HORTICULT- 
URAL SOCIETY, BY J AS. HANDLY, QUINCY, ILL. 

If we all knew or could recognize tihe approach of our best 
opportunities in life, our success would be assured. Many wiio 
are in the higher walks enjoying distinction and all comforts 
and blessings which make life pleasant and desirable, own their 
positions to the fact that they saw their opportunities and 
grasped them. On the other hand, the countless number who 
plainly show disappointment and know what it is to suffer the 
u flings and arrows of outrageous fortune," can probably tell us 
the cause of such failure was due to the fact that they did not 
seize the golden opportunities that were presented and allowed 
them to pass appreciating their value only when it was too late. 

There may be some who never scored a creditable success 
in any pursuit who may insist that they never had a fair oppor- 
tunity, that in a careful review of tihe past they failed to see 
any occasion that would have given an especial vantage point* 
Had mem of entirely different sitamp and mold been in their 
places under such conditions, they would not have rested until 
they had made an opportunity. 
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The subject assigned me, "Marketing Apples When Oppor- 
tunity Offers," is fax reaching and calls for a vast amount of 
consideration. More oould be said on; the subject than time 
would allow in many meetings of horticulturists. In a section 
of the apple belt near my home in Quincy, Illinois, my atten- 
tion was once drawn to a case where an apple buyer who was 
ambitious to buy as many orchards as possible!, and to outwit 
some rival competitors, in one instance, where he was pressed 
for time bought an orchard in the night. He and the owner of 
the orchard inspected the trees with lanterns and with no more 
illuminiation than could be made by a coal oil wick, conclusions 
were reached and articles of agreement were signed. 

I never took pains to follow up the transaction with the view 
of ascertaining which got the 'better of the bargain or whether 
the sale was mutually satisfactory to buyer and seller. But 
on the surface of the trade, we all can readily see that this 
opportunity for marketing apples was exceptionally dark and I 
think a great risk is run when any trade or business agreement 
is made in the dark. 

In the smallest things pertaining to our welfare I think we 
need all possible light. If one man is thoroughly posted in 
buying and the man selling is without the necessary informa- 
tion it would appear that the better posted man would get the 
best of the contract. On the other hand, if the buyer and 
seller have the latest and most trust-worthy information as to 
the condition of the market and crops, the chances are more 
even. 

In such cases if the buyer should be influenced to be too sharp 
and tempted to drive too close a bargain, he might be like the 
man who wanted to cure one of his mules of sickness. In the 
case referred to, the man had a fine pair of mules and one of 
them was taken severely sick. He did not wish to break a finely 
matched team, neither did he wish to lose a valuable animal, 
and, as a consequence, he went to a trusty veterinary doctor. 
After describing the case the doctor said he was perfectly 
familiar with the symptoms and that he could furnish med- 
icine warranted to give a. speedy cure. He told the man that 
the medicine was very offensive and under no circumstances 
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should he let the mule taste it until it was lodged in his stomach. 
In administering the medicine he told him to get a long hol- 
low tube and to place the capsules containing the medicine in 
the tube and then place one end of the tube in the mule's mouth 
and stand at the other £nd and blow the capsule down the mule's 
throat Two or three days later the doctor met the man and 
he was complaining bitterly of a most miserable feeling and the 
Avorst case of sickness he ever had in his life, and ho told Lhe 
doctor that the sickness came on when he was treating the mule. 
The doctor asked, "Did you give the medicine according to 
directions ?" He replied, u V"es, sir, but when I placed the 
tube and capsule in position, the mule blew first." 

The inference drawn from this story can be seen when some 
very sharp buyer goes out to blow his information in. the orch- 
ard of a fruit grower, that there may be some occasions when 
the fruit grower will blow first. 

When an apple grower has a well laden orchard for sale 
it is essentially important that he should have the conditions 
of orchards not only in his own state, but in every apple pro- 
ducing state in the Union; he certainly should know the con- 
dition of the apple orchards in Canada and Nova Scotia, and 
further, he should knqw the prospects for a harvest of apples 
on the other side of the oceans. He then should be governed 
by the conditions of apples being plentiful in some places and 
scarce in others, thus having a clearer conception that if the 
price offered for his orchard is reasonably near its market value, 
it is quite likely he v/ill consider the price offered less than 
what the orchard is worth, but in such instances, there are other 
matters to be considered. 

He must realize that he is running some chances of having 
his trees stripped of their fruit by tornadoes or ruined more or 
less by hail storms. We all remember the cyclone which 
destroyed the city of Galveston. Seemingly the tail end of 
that storm swept up the Mississippi valley, and in a section in 
which I live, a large number of orchards were despoiled of their 
fruit. It happened that most of these orchards were sold in 
a lump before the storm came and in that instance the buyer 
got decidedly the worst of it. 
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Tttuere are times and places when it is exceedingly difficult 
to get a sufficient supply of barrels for packing apples when 
there are large crops and again there is some trouble in finding 
proper help and the danger of such help making a strike when 
their services are most needed. All of these things should have 
serious consideration before a grower would refuse a fair price 
for his orchard to be taken in a lump. 

I think it is one of the best and most admirable features of 
growing apples when- the grower can sell his whole orchard in 
a lump and get rid of all the risks he may, run from storms 
or strikes or advanced prices in barrels and the general worry 
of superintending labor and shipments. 

Formerly the growers were not always prepared to place a 
price oa an orchard that they wished to sell in a lump, but years 
of experience has given them clearer comprehensions of the sit- 
uation and as a rule they generally can make safe trades in 
this manner. Where they have doubts as to the outcome of 
the orchard, a very gpod rule often observed in many places is, 
to pick the apples from one average limb of the tree, sort thern^ 
measuring the No. l's and No. 2's and culls, and then they can 
easily approximate the yield of that one tree and if it is a good 
average the yield of the orchard can be fairly approximated. 

Where the grower prefers to sell by barrel and to sort the 
apples to meet the requirements of the market, it is still im- 
peratively necessaoy for him to be well informjed of the con- 
ditions of the crop not only in the United States, but all over 
the world. And when the price offered is not up to his ideas 
he mjust calculate upon the risk of keeping his applesi, the ex- 
pense of cold storage, and all of the incidentals that arise by pur- 
suing such a course. 

The information desired, I think, is generally very available. 
See what a perfect system the Interniationial Apple Association 
maintains. Its forecast of the apple crop every year has been 
figured out in advance almost to a moral certainty. Its mjem- 
bera take such information with confidence and, as a rule, keep 
on the safe side of their dealings. 

Other associations among apple growers are equally forceful 
and eager and are also competent to give out figures that may 
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be depended upon. Added to this, we are favored with many 
trust-worthy horticultural journals that take particular pride 
in holding up lights to the farming community which may be 
safely followed. 

In order to have the information available, I, therefore, would 
urge all apple growers to belong to some live, wide-awake hor- 
ticultural association that will look after their interests, and to 
be regular subscribers to leading horticultural journals and com- 
mercial papers which have always proven themselves to be 
worthy of confidence. 

It has been wisely said without faith it is impossible to please 
God, and I will say further, without faith it is impossible to 
please men or to do business with them-. I would suggest the 
importance in cases where it is not convenient to attend, the 
meetings of the larger horticultural societies, to form associa- 
tions even in small communities. By such means they could 
work to mutual advantage; they could inform each other on 
the latest report and while they probably would not attempt to 
form a corner or trust on apples, they, at least, could unite in 
having an established price that would be satisfactory. 

In accepting the condition of marketing apples when oppor- 
tunity offers, there must in the first place be a: strong confidence 
in the buyer. If the seller has the slightest suspicion that the 
buyer is coming to beat him out of anything he hasl, in (any 
way^ shape or manner, there will be a reluctance of accepting 
the opportunity no matter how favorable it may appear <cm the 
surface. 

I would not be understood as saying that a fruit grower 
should be forced to accept some of the opportunities. I can 
see where there would be instances where he would lhave many 
opportunities for selling and where not one of the opportunities 
would be worth considering;. But in such oases, he should be 
master of the situation. He should be competent to think amd 
act if he has a sufficient clear foresight to see that there will 
be rich rewards, despite of all discouragements for patient wait- 
ing, then he can either build his own cold storage house or unite 
in such a movement with his neighbors. 

Such steps sfiould ba taken only after careful consideration 
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and with sure confidence that the fruit grower is fully capable 
of ooniducting such a business:. lie must !be very conversant 
viitH the methods which best preserve the apple and with all 
facilities for shipping and of obtaining the besit rates to most 
favorable markets. 

Such things are not insurmountable by any means iand can 
be readily grasped by the man of good, average intelligence. 
It would be far better to assert his independence showing he is 
capaible of attending to his own business, rather than to suffer 
im(pfOfliition from any combine or unscrupulous buyers. 

In order to find the best opportunity for selling apples I 
would impress the superlative importance of growing the best 
fruit. Last year instances were cited where apples were rotting 
in orchards, the owners not seeing sufficient encouragement to 
pick and market the fruit. It is not necessary to say that such 
orchards are affected by scab and other diseases and that the 
fruit was generally of an inferior quality. 

On the other hand,, instances were cited again where apples 
of superior quality were selling for $5 to $7 per barrel and 
buyers were taking them as fast as the opportunity offered. It 
has been wisely said from a political point of view, that the 
oifice should seek the man, not the man the office. It is not 
necessary to say that the apple market is in a far more whole- 
some state when the buyer is hunting for the seller instead of 
the seller making extra efforts to find the buyer. Good, sound, 
clean, first cla«3 fruit will never have to wait long for a buyer. 
It is wanted. 

The golden mean, for giving life and vigor to the apple in- 
dustry would be found in more of a mutual confidence between 
the grower and buyer. The grower should concede that the 
buyer is an imperative necessity and he should be willing to 
recognize the fact that the commission, man., the evaporator, 
vinegar and cider maker, and canner, in fact those who pur- 
chase the apple for any purpose whatever, should have oppor- 
tunity of making reasonable profit for their enterprise, and if it 
should happen that in some years the commission man, by good 
judgment and foresight^ should get prolific returns from his 
nvesffcmente, he should not be envied ; it should befcorne in mind 
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that all years are not prosperous and that there are plenty of 
instances beyond the control of any dealer and they cause occa- 
sional severe losses and there should be opportunities for re- 
covering, otherwise dealers would be forced out of business. 

On the other hand, the buyer should recognize the fact that 
without the grower it would not be possible for him to do busi- 
ness and he, therefore, should encourage the grower by creating 
and paying the highest market prices and in using all avail- 
able mieanfl to encourage the grower in his line of industry. 

In a paper that, perhaps, has rambled too much at will, I 
would submit the following summary, which I think could be 
remembered and acted upon with more or less profit to the 
grower: 

In the first place, the grower should be well posted on the 
conditions of crops, not only in the United States but in the 
apple belts of all foreign countries 

He should be thoroughly informed uipon the state of the mar- 
ket and the prevailing prices paid at all commercial centers. 

He should have clear ideas as to the cost of f reigjht and. trans- 
portation. Whenever the price offered is unsatisfactory he 
should carefully consider all chances that would be against him 
in holding his product for better terms. 

He should be assidious in using all available means to procure 
this information. 

Such information can be found iby keeping in close touch 
with his neighboring horticultural societies and by constantly 
reading the most reputable and trustworthy horticultural and 
commercial papers. 

Should he determine to place his crop on cold storage he 
should have the assurance that he is perfectly competent to 
take care of his fruit and make satisfactory arrangements for 
shipjpdng in case he does not place such fruit in cold staragje 
houses managed by firms having established reputations. 

Inasmuch as it requires foresight to conduct any kindi of 
business successfully, it is essentially important that the keen- 
est foresight should be given on growing the variety and the 
quality of an apple for which there is an earnest demand. 

While recognizing the fact of there being complaints of 
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sharpers and tricksters among the middlemen who try to handle 
the crops, there is yet and always will be, a goodly number of 
well established, responsible firms in the country who are ready 
to handle apples on the fairest terms, and their counsel and good 
advice should be sought with that confidence which forms the 
strongest bonds in holding all business interests together and 
the absence of which in any department of public or private 
life would leave us all without any place for a footing. 



■\K* 



SMALL FKUITS. 



C. L. Pearson. 



Read at meeting of farmers and fruit growers at Baraboo, 

March, 1905. 

> 

Does it pay to grow small fruits? I will answer by saying 
that it pays some people some of the time. But those who have 
been in the business for a number of years will remember that 
the supply of fruit sometimes exceed the demand and those are 
the times that make the grower feel as though he had the "grip." 

When I have shipped to commission houses at such times and 
"Pearson, he paid the freight" it was hard to keep up a high 
degree of enthusiasm for the berry business. It was easier to 
keep up a high degree of animosity toward the commission man. 
But I have found that those very low prices might have been 
partially avoided by a better distribution of the fruit among 
small towns. 

People owning a garden or farm usually find that it pays 
to grow berries for home use. The family can 'have more fun 
with a good berry patch than they can in. a circus. Many a 
person's pleasant recollections of the old homestead center 
around the fruit and flower garden. Some there are who look 
back to the old farm with a tired feeling, but they, doubtless, 
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came from one of thcee cheerless homes where it is cheaper 
to buy fruit than to grow it 

Whore of horticulture they have heard 

Buit seem to hate the very word. 
To grow their fruit they do not try, 

They claim 'tis cheaper far to buy, 
But where berries are in their prime 

They're out of cash just at that time. 

The first fruit of the season, the first in commercial import- 
ance, the first in beauty and the first in the hearts of the people 
is the strawberry — the glorious old strawberry. It is justly 
crowned the queen among fruits. 

There was trouble in the first garden over apples but the 
humble strawberry has always been a peace nuaker, bringing 
joy to millions of households. 

It is not much work to grow strawberries, — I think it is just 
pure, unadulterated fun. 

The strawberry grows in every clime, on all kinds of soil, 
with most any kind of treatment, but it knows when it is well 
treated and responds accordingly. It takes good soil mixed 
with brains to grow big strawberries. 

Geo. J. Kellogg, the veteran grower, tells of berries so big 
that six fill a quart .box, and the receipts $1,400 per acre, The 
beeti that I have known an acre to do near Baraiboo is $526.00 ; 
so we have a good climb yet to reach the top of the ladder. 

The best time to plant strawberries is in the spring. Good 
plants of the beet varieties are important factors in successful 
strawberry culture. 

Some of the plants of a new variety sold at one dollar per 
plant, and many of the new kinds, of which there are hundred* , 
have been doceimated at several dollars per dozen, and then 
the discovery is made that they are not as good as some of the 
old stand-bys. Some plant, growers advertise thoroughbred, 
pedigree strawberry plants but the plants show that a pedigree 
will not make a gpod plant out of a poor one Always set the 
best plants you can get but don't pay am extra price for wind. 

There are still a few strawberry patches which do nothing 
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but blossom and receive the condemnation! from the owner,* 
simply because none of the blossoms are pollen: bearing. Be 
sure that every plantation contains varieties which are polien- 
izers. If I could have only two varieties I would choose War- 
field and Dunlap. If a dozen, I would have Warfield, Dunlap, 
B. Wood, Haverland, Bisel, Orescent, Glen Mary, Clyde, Bu- 
bacfa, Sample, Aroma,, Splendid, and Enhance. 

For growing fancy hemes, I would set the plants early ; iet 
the first runmers form a few plants and keep all later runners 
cut off, making what is called a hedge row. I shall omit cul- 
tural direction in detail but wish to emphasize the importance 
of winter protection; covering the plants the first week in 
November with oat straw. 

The strawberry season can be followed closely with raspber- 
ries, botih red and black. The London land Outhbert are good 
reds. Among the black caps we have tried the Gregg, Ohio, 
Kansas, Palmier and Older, and consider the Older the best 
of the lot, as it seldom winter kills and the fruit is large. Good 
varieties of blackberries are Snyder, Badger and Ancient Brit- 
ton. Some growers protect the canes by covering with earth 
in the fall and they get a crop when the other fellows have none. 

In conclusion will say, plant a fruit garden and be happy 
ever after. 



THE ASTER. 
By Dr. E. Everett. 

Head at a meeting of the Madison Horticultural Society, April 

15, 1904, 

The aster is one of our leading annuals, a flower for the mil- 
lion, one that amy can raise in pot or garden. Its distinguish- 
ing beauty, that is, its formal appearance, its regularity of 
flower and foliage, its exactness of outline, ratlier old-maidish, 
yet delightful and composing, renders it most popular. Well 
might the Greek call it Oallistephus — a beautiful crown. 
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The development of the aster remands us of the evolution of 
the dhrysantihemuin. It comes to us from China and Japan, 
through Europe, where it had been introduced by a Jesuit mifr- 
sionary, in 1731. In the early days of navigation, the Jesuits, 
whose zeal carried them into all lands, brought to us many of 
our most valued plants, shrubs, ornamental and fruit trees. 
The flower was single, blue, violet, and white, with two to four 
rows of ray florets. In 1753 Philip MSller, the famous English 
botanist^ had produced double asters. The aster made its great- 
est advance in Germany. Breek says that in 1851, had been 
produced the quilled or high centered aster, so popular in these 
days. At present these do not meet the popular taste, which de- 
mands a nearer approach to the chrysanthemum, such as the 
comet type, a loose ogen flower, with long strap-like rays or 
petals. 

Asters cannot be classed by color, habit or statui^e, as many 
types have both tall and dwar forms. Vilmorin of France, con- 
sidered our best authority, makes the varieties into two groups 
— pyramidal and non-pyramidal. 

The aster is beautifully varied as to color — white, pink, pale 
and deep blue), violet in several tones, purple, crimson, yellow, 
brig|ht red and solferino. The taste differs in varieties, not all 
having the same popularity throughout the country with com- 
mercial growers or connoiseurs. Those presented in a reliable 
catalogue are to any fancy. In the garden, or in our home 
decoration, the shades of the Victoria, comet, triumiph, Truffauts 
perfection, mignon, Sennple's branching or Vick's branching- - 
in m'asses give gorgeous effects. The Hohenaollern is massive, 
large, and fine for show beds and exhibitions. This race repre- 
sents the largest and best curled flowers, widet, long twisted 
florets, the stems long and strong, and the colors very effective. 
By some, the ostrich, is considered the best cutting aster, es- 
pecially in England. The daybreak, a most beautiful shrimp 
pink, is a great favorite. The giant flowering strains bear 
large flowers on long stiff steins. I have raised them, three 
feet long, with flowers, six inches in diameter. However, the 
size of a flower is not always the chief feature of beauty, for the 
Truffauts, or peony perfection, is small. It has the incurved 
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petal making a compact head, a ball of decided color, and is of a 
shapely f orm. 

The aster, like the chrysanthemum, is in great demand as a 
cut flower. Both take four to five months of care and expense 
before a single bloom) appears. They keep from seven to four- 
teen days and can be shipped from sea to sea. The aster differs 
from the chrysanthemum in that it may be grown all out of 
doors, as well as in its more varied coloring, and longer season 
of bloom. The highest perfection would be obtained in the 
aster if it would only give us an exquisite perfume. 

THE CULTURE OF ASTKES. 

Our beet seed is grown in Germany and France, where labor 
is cheap, and climatic and soil conditions aire most favorable. 
Well filled seed should be selected and sown in shallow boxes, 
or in the open ground, and in rather light soil. The earth 
should be pulverized and the rows two to four inches apart. 
Some authorities advise dusting bone meal in the seed row. 
The seed should be covered (with four times its size of finely 
pulverized earth, moistened and covered with paper or cheese- 
cloth, and exposed to the light In three to four weeks they 
should be transplanted to boxes, cold frames, or, to the open, 
two to four inches apart, and later to rows one foot apart, and 
plants nine inches to one foot in the row. The best results 
come from sowing in the open ground May 25 to June 5. The 
aster prefers a deep rich soil, one containing a blaek loom, clay, 
sand, and well rotted manure; a soil that is friable, and tihat 
will endure a dry or wet season, and containing sufficient of 
lime, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, etc. Mr. Semplei, of Sample's 
branching aster fame, uses guano as a fertilizer two to three 
weeka after setting out, cultivating until the buds show. At 
the commencement of bloom, tobacco stems are used for the root 

lice. r ' » ; 

Enemies of the aster are lice on the roots, May or June bugs, 
beetles feeding on the petals, rust on the leaves, wilt or stem 
rot, last but not least, the yellow disease or blight 

A louse-affected plant has a wilted unhealthy appearance. 

It does not die quickly, but remains in this stage all the season. 

' 27 
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The roots are found to be one mass of blueishroolored lice in all 
stages of development. Entomologists know nothing of this 
pest, and all one oan do is to use new, unrinfeeted soil, and treat 
with strong tobacco water. Ihe May or June bug eats off the 
roots, and the plant dies at once. By pulling up the plant 
the bug can be found and detroyed, and often the plant can 
be reset. Just at daybreak is the best time to find them, and 
one-half inch below the surface of the ground. They are said 
to be worse in a dry soil or season, though last year is the only 
time I have been troubled by them, and that was in sodl low 
and wet. Wilt or stem rot is caused by a (fungus that enters 
the plant near the surface of the ground, and fills up the water 
vessels of the stem, thus causing the plant fa) wilt and finally 
die. It is most noticeable at the time of setting out the plants, 
and of blooming. . A close examination shows a rotting of the 
stem at the surface of the ground. This stem rot begins on one 
side of the plant, usually turning it to a yellowish green, spread- 
ing rapidly to the whole plant, with the swiftness of the 
Egyptian plagues in the time of Moses. It has been proved 
that the disease is contracted, not after the plants were set out, 
but in the seed bed, under glass, resulting from conditions of 
clamping off; such as cloudy, wet weather, overwatering, fol- 
lowed by damp, cloudy days. At the Hatch experimental star 
tioai, of the Agricultuarl College of Massachusetts, the only 
treatmenit known is to sow seed in the open ground, where 
asters have never been raised. This fungus or fusarium is the 
same as that on melons, cow peas, etc. The beetle is smccesB- 
f ully treated by capture on the flower and a kerosene bath. The 
yellow disease or bligjht is the one most destructive to the aster. 
It is caused by no fungus, insect or other organism!, and is not 
effected by any treatment or surroundingis. Last year it en- 
tirely ruined the aster crop, commercially and otherwise, 
throughout this country, and to some extent in Europe. The 
plants become yellowish and spindling, but live on their natural 
length of life. All succeeding growths on the plant axe spin- 
dling and yellow. The flower is one sided, short rayed, and a 
sickly color, thougji sometimes oner-half will have the normal 
color. Mr. Hatch, says that a microscopic examination of stem 
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and leaf shows nothing but a lack of green coloring] matter. 
The roots, even in the most diseased plants, are sound and 
healthy. In short, it is a condition in which the plant is 
starved. Extensive trials at the various experimental stations 
in Washington and elsewhere — sowing the seed of all the vari- 
eties of the aster under glass and in the open, in all kinds of 
soil, using the various fertilizers^ or none — all resulting the 
same — an unknown cause produces this yellow blight, as in 
"peach yellows," or in the calico in tobacco. It has been found 
best to procure the most reliable seed, and sow in the open, using 
ground that has never grown an. aster. The soil should be pre- 
pared the year previous. Damping off and lice should be 
fought. Last year my asters affected the most by the blight 
were on ground never before growing an aster. 

PLEA FOR WILD FLOWERS. 

I feel like making a plea for the native wild aster, starworts 
or machelmas daisies, for when we consider that the aster is 
mostly indigenous to the new world, and therefore compara- 
tively new when compared to the chrysanthemum and carnation, 
which have received horticultural care for ages, its future use- 
fulness seems assured. There are few classes of plants that 
afford better material for hybridization ; it responds most readily 
to cultivation. There are some two hundred species), about one 
hundred and fifty of which are in America- Some species grow 
in the Himalayas, fifteen thousand feet above the sea. This 
aster is seen more in our gardens now that an increasing de- 
mand is abroad for native perennials or flora. In England, 
especially, have they been valued for a century or more. There 
is a quiet beauty about the better varieties ; their varying color, 
form, bud and bloom. They are most decorative for cutting. 
They and the golden rod are the best known and appreciated of 
our native flowers, adding greatly to the beauty of our autumn 
landscapes. Every garden should have a few varieties that do 
not spread rapidly. I know from sad experience that some vari- 
eties will spread all over one's grounds in two or three seasons. 

These beautiful, vigorous perennials are generally bluei&h 
and white, and most showy in masses, planted in half neglected 
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places, among groups of shrubs and copses. They should not 
be as high as these surrounding shrubs. Golden! rod, mixed in, 
makes a beautiful autumn effect in the open woods; cosmos in 
the more exposed places. They require no staking, care, or 
winter protection, and have no diseases — most valuable consid- 
erations. By annually dividing, manuring the ground, and giv- 
ing plenty of room, their blooming is longer and! grander. You 
maintain a better bloom each succeeding year by not allowing 
seed to mature. I will mention a few good varieties : A Long- 
ifolius is most showy, growing in the pyramidal form, com- 
pletely covered with brigiht, rose-colored flowers, until frost 
A Sbortii is tall, and has large blue flowers. Eriooides, white, 
one of the earliest and prettiest, a great favorite in England. 
Amelus, variety Bessarabicus (a Russian starwort), one of Ae 
best and largest purple species, comes in August and September. 
Cordifolius; Horizontalis, rosy lilac; Turbanallus, a soft lav- 
ender; Grandiflorua, a violet blue; Panioulata; Patens; Tarmi- 
ooides, white. The Novae Rubra, bright rose colored. The 
NbvaeAngHaei, large blueish-purple, yellow center, is most 
familiar to us. Every garden should have this grand variety. 
This aster and Nove Bclgii are the best for pot culture, espe- 
cially the latter, which gives a large flower, and a longer period 
of bloom. Cuttings and oflishoots in the early spring make large 
plants by autumn; eight to twelve inch pots should be used; 
their chief care is quantities of water. A most hardy perennial 
aster is the popular Stokes Blue Cyanae, a native of our south- 
ern states, but it had to be introduced from Europe, having been 
known there since 1764. 



A NEW APPLE, GEM CITY. 

F. Cranefield. 

At the winter meeting of this Society, February, 1905, a 
premium was offered for "Best new apple named (locally) and 
in bearing for five years but not on Society fruit list." 

Several kinds were offered in competition but the premium 
was awarded to an apple exhibited by Mrs. Kobert Ramsey and 
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Mr : A. D. Brown both of Baraboo. The apple was entered 
in both cases under the local name of "Townsend." 

This name was formally adapted by the Society by endors- 
ing the following resolution : 

"Whereas : The variety of apple shown in our fruit exhibit 
under the name of "Townsend," and sometimes Galled "Dodge- 
ville" is in the opinion of the judges a variety of unusual prom- 
ise and likely to be widely disseminated. 

"Resolved: That the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 
adopt the nanue of Townsend for this variety." 

On looking over Downing's fruit list, it was found that the 
name Townsend must be abandoned, as an apple by this name 
has been listed for over a hundred years. Mr. A* D. Browra 
of Baraboo, who is introducing this apple, on being informed 
of this, selected the name "Gem City" and notice is hereby 
given that the aipple above mientioned and hereby described and 
figured ie to be known as the "Gem City." 

Gem City — (Townsend.) 

Description. 

Size— 7 to 8. 

Form — Distinctly oblate. 

Color — Ground, pale yellow marked with broad stripes ol 
dark red which are broken and irregular. Sunny aide and 
stem end, overspread with veins of dark red. Dots small, 
numerous, indistinct. 

Basin — Broad, medium, smooth. 

Stem — short, stout. 

Cavity — Broad, shallow, slightly furrowed. 

Oalyx — Open. 

Core — Closed. 

Flesh — Very white, crisp, fine grained, slightly acid. 

Quality — Good. 

Season 1 — Late winter. 

Described, February 17, 1905, from specimen from Mrs. 
Robert Ramsey, Baraboo, Wis. 
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OEM C1TT APPLE, MUCH REDUCED. 



GEM CITY APPLE, END VIEW, MUCH KEDUCED. 



Ml, MUCH REDUCED, 
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Histoei of Gem City Apple. 
By Win. Toole, Bamboo. 

The original tree of the Gem City (Townsend) apple was a 
chance seedling which, came up close to the house of Mr. Charles 
Dickinson, now dead, whose farm was near Dodgeville. 

The young tree 'being in the way, was cut down twice, but 
the third growth was allowed to stay until it had borne fruit. 
Mr. George Townsend of Baraboo, while visiting with Mr. 
Dickinson, was much attracted by the fruit, believing that it 
was a seedling of more than ordinary promise. Mr. Townr 
send seems to be the only one who realized at that time the possi- 
ble value of the apple. He procured some scions and eighteen or 
twenty years ago planted two -young trees in his. orchard from 
this grafting. These trees seemed to be as hardy as any of 
the Russian varieties of which this orchard largely consifeU. 
Mr. Townsend distributed young trees of his own grafting to 
various persons, among them A. D. Brown and Mrs. Robert 
Ramsey, who exhibited from trees about fifteen years old, the 
fruit which attracted so much attention, at the winter meeting 
of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society in Madison, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1905. Each of these growers speak of it as a better 
grower than the Fameuso with larger fruit, apparently as hard v 
as any, an early and good bearer, an all winter keeper of high- 
est quality, and ini texture of skin and flesh, appears to be a 
seedling of the Fameuse. 

T!he foregoing cover the main facts which I can get. No 
one at Dodgeville seems to feel any interest in the apple and 
if it had not been for Mr. Townsend, it would have been lost to 
the world. Mr. A. D. Brown has taken great interest in the 
apple and takes it up as his specialty, now that Mr. Townsend 
is gone. 
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